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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  —  1S!)34)4. 


PRESIDENT. 

HON.  JOHN  JOHNSTON  Milwaukee 

VICE-  PRESIDENTS. 

HON.  HARLOW  S.  ORTON.  LL.  D  Madison 

HON.  JAMES  T.  LEWIS,  LL.  D  Columbus 

HON.  JAMES  SUTHERLAND  Janesyille 

HON.  CHAUNCT  C.  BR  ITT  Portage 

HON.  SIMEON  MILLS  Madison 

HON1.  JOHN  F.  POTTER  East  Troy 

HON.  SAMUEL  MARSHALL   .    .    .  Milwaukee 

HON.  JOHN  T.  KINGSTON  ■  Necedah 

HON.  MOSES  M.  STRONG  Mineral  Point 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  COLBY  Milwaukee 

HON.  PHILETUS  SAWYER  Ositkosh 

HON.  DAVID  E.  "WELCH  Baraboo 

PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER.  LL.  D  Madison 

HON.  GYSBERT  VAN  STEEXWYK  Lv  Crosse 

HON.  JOHN  E.  THOMAS  Sheboygan  Falls 

HON.  R.  L.  McCORMICK  Hayward 

y 

HONORARY  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

FREDERIC  L.  BILLON  .    .    .   '  Missouri 

ROBERT  CLARKE   Ohio 

WILLIAM  II.  WYMAN  Nebraska 

CHARLES  FAIRCHILD   Massachusetts 

COL.  STEPHEN  V.  SHIPMAN  Illinois 

HON.  A  MAS  A  COBB  Nebraska 

COL.  REUBEN  T.  DURRETT   Kentucky 

SAMUEL  H.  HUNT  New  Jersey 

SIMON  GRATZ  Pennsylvania 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY,  DD.,  LL.  D.  .  .  .  Iowa 
HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  New  York 

CORRESPONDING  SECRET.  1 1:  Y. 
REUBEN  G.  TH  WATTES  *   Madison 


*To  whom  communications  may  aildrosed. 
9 
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RECOR  01 NG  SE(  'LIFT A  F  Y. 
ELI  SUA  BURDICK  Madison- 

TREA&URER. 

FRANK  F.  PROUDFIT                                              .    .   .  Madison 

LIBRARIAN. 

ISAAC  S.  BRADLEY*   Madison 

CURATORS,  EX- OFFICIO. 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  PECK  Governor 

BON.  THOMAS  J.  CUNNINGHAM  .....  Secretary  of  State 
HON.  JOHN  HUNNER  State  Treasurer. 

CURATORS.  ELECTIVE. 
Term  expires  at  annual  meeting  in  December,  IS!) I. 

GEN.  GEORGE  P.  DELAPLAINE.  HON.  GEORGE  RAYMER. 
HON.  ROMANZO  BUNN.  HO^.  PHILO  DUNNING. 

HON.  SILAS  U.  PINNEY.  HON.  JOHN  13.  CASSODAY. 

JOSEPH  HOBBINS,  31.  D.  HON.  HALLE  STEENSLAND. 

HON.  ELISHA  W.  KEYES.  CHARLES  N.  GREGORY,  A.  M. 

HON.  SAMUEL.  D.  HASTINGS. 

Term  expires  at  annual  meeting  in  Dtcember.  1 893. 

GEN.  LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD.         HON.  ALEXANDER  H.  MAIN. 
JAIRUS  H.  CARPENTER,  LL.  D.  HON.  M.  RANSOM  DOYON. 
HON.  BREESE  J.  STEVENS.        PROF.  WM.  H.  ROSENSTENGEL. 
MA  J.  FRANK  W.  OAKLEY.  FREDERICK  J.  TURNER,  Ph.  D. 

WILLIAM  A.  P.  MORRIS.  ALBERT  O.  WRIGHT,  A.  M. 

WAYNE  RAMSAY.  HON.  ROBERT  G.  SIE  BECKER. 

Term  expires  at  annucil  meeting  in  December,  1896. 

HON.  BUELL  E.  HUTCHINSON.  HON.  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON. 
HON.  N.  B.  VAX  SLYKE.  JOHX^  C.  FREEMAN,  LL.  D. 

GEN.  CHANDLER  P.  CHAPMAN.  RASMUS  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.  D. 
HON.  HIRAM  H.  GILES.  HON.  BURR  W.  JONES. 

PROF.  JOHN  B.  PARKINSON.      CHARLES  K.  ADAMS,  LL.  D. 
HON.  GEORGE.  B.  BURROWS.     FREDERIC  K.  CONOVER,  LL.  B. 

*  To  whom  communications  roav  l>e  addressed. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  president,  vice  presidents,  corresponding  and  re- 
cording secretaries,  treasurer,  librarian,  curators,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  state  treasurer,  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee,  and  the  following  standing 
committees  are  sub-committees  thereof: 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Library  —  Thwaites,  Butler,  Adams,  Turner,  and  Gregory;  ex-officio — 
Peck,  Cunningham,  and  Hunner. 

Finance  —  Van  Slyke,  Morris,  Doyon,  Ramsay,  and  Burrows. 

Auditing  Accounts  Morris,  Carptnter,  Ramsay,  Steensland,  and  Con- 
over. 

Printing  and  Publication-^  Thwaites,  Butler,  Adams,  Anderson,  and 

Turner;  e.e-nflicio — Cunningham  and  Hunuer. 
Draper  Homestead  —  Van  Slyke.  Steensland,  and  Thwaites. 
Art  Gallery  ami  Museum  —  Hobbins,  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Delaplaine,  and 

Sanborn. 

Historical  Monuments-  Turner,  Thwaites,  Eutler,  Wright,  and  Greg- 
ory. 

Contributions  and  Endowments  —  Bradley,  Johnson,  Keyes,  Oakley,  and 
Wright. 

Literary  Exchanges  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Parkinson,  Freeman,  and 
Rosenstengel. 

Natural  History  —  Fairehild,  Bunn.  Burdick,  Dunning,  and  Siebecker. 
Historical  Narratives  —  Orton,  Pinney,  Caipenter,  Gregory,  and  Ander- 
son. 

Nomination  of  Members  —  K<  yes,  Giles,  Main,  Cassoday,  and  Proudfit. 
Prehistoric  Antiquities  ana  Indian  History  —  Butler*  Fairehild,  Dunn- 
ing, Johnson,  and  Raymer. 
Obituaries  —  Pinney,  Parkinson,  Hastings,  Johnson,  and  Burrows. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  1893-04. 

Biennial  Address  for  1895—  Thwaites,  Adams,  Stevens;  Gregory,  and 
Turner. 

To  Confer  with  Executors  of  Droju  r  Estate  —  Van  Slyke,  Jones,  and 
G regory. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE  — 1893-94. 


SECRETARY. 

REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES   Madison 

LIBRARIAN. 

ISAAC  SAMUEL  BRADLEY   Madison 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN. 

MINNIE  MYRTLE  OAKLEY    .    .    .'   Madison 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS. 

EMMA  ALETHEA  HAWLEY   Muhson 

ANNIE  AMELIA  NWNS   Madison 

FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  BAKER   Madison 


\ 

JANITORS. 

JOSEPH  MALEC  (library)    .    .    .  Watertown 

SALMON  HOPKINS  TUTTLE  (gallery  and  museum)    .    White*' vter 


Library  Open ---From  9  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Portrait  Gallery  and  Museum  Open  —  Morning,  9  to  12:30;  Afternoon, 
1:30  to  5. 


STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OE  WISCONSIN. 


FORTY- FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol, 
Thursday  evening,  December  14,  1893. 

President  Johnston  look  the  chair  at  7:35  o'clock,  and 
briefly  spoke  concerning  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
Society. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

Chairman  Morris,  from  the  auditing  committee  (Messrs. 
Morris,  Carpenter,  Ramsay  and  Steensland),  •  reported  mat 
said  committee  had  examined  and  approved  the  report  o 
Corresponding  Secretary  Thwaites,  of  expenditures  from 
the  general  fund  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1893, 
the  vouchers  therefor  having  been  deposited  with  the  gov- 
ernor according  to  law.  The  committee  also  reported  hav- 
ing favorably  passed  upon  that  officer's  expenditures  from 
the  income  of  the  binding  fund  daring  1693.  [See  Appen- 
dix, A]. 

Mr.  Morris,  from  the  committee  on  finance  (Messrs. 
Morris,  Ramsay  and  Burrows),  presented  the  report  of  his 
committee,  approving  the  annual  report  of  Treasurer 
Proudfiv,  both  of  which  reports  were  duly  adopted.  [See 
Appendix,  B.  and  C] 

EXECUTIVE  .  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Thwaites,  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  presented  its  annual  report,  which  was 
adopted.    [See  Appendix,  I).] 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Messrs.  Oakley,  Raymer,  Burrows,  Hutchinson,  and 
I h whites  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  nomination 
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of  officers,  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  following,  who 
were  duly  elected: 

Honorary  Vice  President  —  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  Dr.  frauds  Parkmau,  of  Massachusetts,  deceased 

Vice  President  -  Hon.  R.  L.  McCormick,  of  Haywanl,  Sawyer  county, 
to  succeed  Hon.  Joshua  J.  Guppey,  of  Portage,  decease  J. 

Curator,  for  the  term  expiring  at  the  annual  meeting  in  ISO  I,  in  the 
place  of  Won.  Charles  E.  Estabroolc,  removed  from  city  -Arthur  L.  San- 
born. 

Curator,  for  the  term  expiring  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1895,  in  the 
.place  of  ATaj.  Charles  G.  Mayers,  deceased  —  Hon.  Robert  G.  Siebecker. 

Curators  for  the  term  expiring  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1896  —  iion. 
Buell  E.  Hutchinson,  Hon.  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Gen  Chandler  P.  Chap- 
man, Hon.  Hiram  II.  Giles,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Hon.  George  B.  Bur- 
rows, Hon.  John  A.  Johnson,  Prof.  J.  C.  Freem»n,  Hon  Rasmus  B. 
Anderson,  Hon.  Burr  W.  Jones,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Adams,  Mr.  Frederic  K. 
Conover. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Fairchild,  Proudfit,  Brown, 
Conover,  and  Steensland  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of 
new  members,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee the  following  were  elected: 

Life  —  Hon.  Nils  P.  Haugen,  River  Falls;  Prof.  James  R.  Stuart,  Mad- 
ison. 

Active  —  Hon.  Ellis  B.  Usher,  La  Crosse;  Montgomery  E.  Macintosh 
and  Charles  E.  McLenegdii,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  J.  B.  Winslow.  Hon.  A.  W. 
Newman.  Hon.  John  C.  Spooner,  Hon.  Horace  A.  Taylor,  and  Prof.  Vic- 
tor E.  Coffin,  Madison. 

Corresponding — George  R.  Peck,  Esq.,  Chicago;  Dr.  G.  Devron,  New 
Orleans;  Dr.  William  Copley  Winslow,  Boston:  Capt.  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougall,  Esq.,  Duluth. 

ADDRESSES. 

Addresses  were  then  presented  us  follows,  for  the  full 
text  of  which  see  Appendix: 

Prehistoric  Pottery  -  Middle  Mississippi  Valley,  by  James  Davie 
Butler. 

The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,  by  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Elective  Franchise  in  Wisconsin,  by  Florence 
Elizabeth  Baker. 
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The  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  by  Matthew  Brown 
Hammond. 

Copper  Currency  in  Louisiana  in  Colonial  Times  (1721-1726),  by 
G.  Devron. 

The  several  reports  and  papers  were  ordered  printed 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  whereupon  the  meet- 
ing" stood  adjourned. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

A  short  meeting'  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at 
the  close  of  the  Society  meeting,  President  Johnston  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  salary  of  the  registrar  be  placed 
"upon  a  basis  of  8(500  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the 
library  attendant  was  fixed  at  8525  per  annum. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris.  Esq.,  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
late  Lyman  C.  Draper,  made  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  estate,  and  asked  that  a  sub  committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  eonfe;:  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Society's  in- 
terests therein.  Upon  motion  to  that  effect,  the  chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Van  Slyke,  Jones  and  Gregory  as  such 
sub-committee. 

The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned. 


APPENDIX. 


A.— FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING 

SECRETARY. 

General  Fund. 

Statement  of  expenditures  therefrom,  during  the  Soci- 
ety's fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1893,  submitted  to  the 
auditing  committee  of  the  Society,  "Dec.  5.  189:!,  by 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  corresponding  secretary. 

VOUCHERS. 

Ko.  Date. 

1  Nov.  2.'5,  '93   Adams  Express  Co  .  freight   $24  60 

2  Mch.  23,  '93    Alden,  Levi,  Madison,  book   2  50 

3  Aug.  19,  '93   Amer..  Antiqu  irian  Soc,  Worcester,  Mass., 

books   15  00 

4  Mch.  10,  '93   Amer.  JQialect  Soc, Cambridge, Mass., pubs.  .  1<0 

5  June    2,  '93    Amer.  Economic-  Assn.,  New  York.  pubs.  .  .  3  00 

6  Sept.  25.  '93    Amer.  Economic  Assn.,  New  York,  pubs. . .  3  GO 

7  Nov.  23/93    Amer.  Express  Co.,  freight   G7  49 

8  Sept.  23,  '93    Amer.  Historical  Assn.,  N.  Y..  pubs   3  00 

9  Feb.    14,  '93    Amer.  Library  Assn.,  book   G  59 

10  Sept.  18,  *93    Amer  Library  Assn.,  pubs    2  00 

11  May   12.  '93    Amer.  Magazine  Exchange,  books   3  50 

12  July  29, '93    Amer.  Statistical  Assn.,  Boston,  pubs   2  00 

13  Oct.    1.3,  '93   Appieton  &  Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   14  00 

14  Juue  16,  "93    Appieton  &    o..  D.,  St.  Paul,  books   0  00 

15  Mav     2, '93    Archaeological  Inst,  of  Amer..  pubs   10  00 

16  Mch.  11,  '93    Arthur.  F.  VV.,  Madison,  proof-reading   45  0-1 

17  Aug.   14. '93    Arthur.  F.  \\\.  Madison,  proof-reading   10  00 

18  July    8,  '93    Anil  &  Houseal,  Newberry,  S.  C,  books   3  00 

19  July  23,  '93    Bailey,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Princeton-  books   15  00 

20  Nov.  21.  '93    Baker,  .Florence  E., salary   25  )  1  2 

21  Sept.  28,  '93    Ballard,  If.  H..  Pittsfield,  Mass..  book   2  20 

22  Sept.  20,  -.9;}    Beers  <v  Co.,  J.  H„  Chicago,  books   G  25 

23  Dec.    12.  '92    Beers,  F.  L..  X.  Y.,  book   In  HO 

24  May   11,  '93    Beyer,  J.  V.,  Milwaukee,  packing,  books . . . .  25  00 

25  Dec.   12,  '92    Binner  Eugt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  engraving   9  00 

26  Jan.     5, '93    Biiujer  Eiig.  Co.<  Milwaukee,  engraving. .  160 

27  Mch.  25,  '93    Biogr.  Pub.  Co..  Madison,  books   7  50 

28  Nov.  25, '93    Blair,  Emma  H./extra  clerk   149  15 

29  July  28,  '93    Uhuwhanl.  Charles,  Madison,  books   12  00 

3)    Nov.  27. '93    Boston  Book  Co.,  books    603  09 

31  Feb.    J3,  *93    Bowers  A:  Lov,  X.  Y..  books   54  50 

32  May    13,  '93    Bowers  &  Loy.  X  Y.,  books   51  50 

33  July  21,  "93   Bradley,  I.  S.,  librarian,  tra v.  exp   36  35 
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TOUCHERS. 
jVo.  D'tle. 

34  Sept.  1*3, '93    Pradl.v.  I.  S,  librarian,  trav.  exp   $24  47 

35  Nov.   27, '98    B  rad  street  Co.,  N.  Y.,  books   1  5> 

36  Doc.    >l,  1»2   lhaut  A:  Fuller,  Ma<n son,  books   07*2.") 

37  Feb.   13, '98   Brieseu  tl.  von,  Columbus,  books   4  75 

38  May   22,  "93    Hrltisb  Record  Society,  London,  pubs   5  25 

39  May   12,  '93   Britnell,  John,  Toronto,  books    34  00 

40  May    II,  '93    I  nek,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Milwaukee,  books   1G  75 

41  Jan.     2.  1>3  Bulger,  Alfred  E.,Outrem out,  Can.,  Mss. , .  0  50 

42  Feb.   14.  '93  B»ilger,  Alfred  E.,Outremont,. Can., -Mss. . .  13  00 

43  April    1,*93  Bulger,  Alfred  E.  Outremont.  Can., Mss...  18  91 

44  June  IT,  '93  Bulger,  Alfred  E  ,Outremout,  Can..  Mss. . .  1140 

45  July     8, '93  Bulger,  Alfred  E., Outremont,  Can.,  Mss.. .  1192 

46  Aug.    7,  "93  Bulger,  Alfred  E.,  Outremont,  Can.,  Mss...  9  50 

47  July   11.  1*3    Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  boots   2  50 

48  May   26, '93   Bushell,  \\\,  Camden,  N.  J.,  books   12  00 

45)  July   14, '93  Cad  by,  J.  H.  W.,  New  Haven,  Ot.,  books. . .  2  50 

W  Jujy     7, '93    Cadby,  John  W.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  books   175 

51  Dec.   22,  '92    Caspar,  C.  N  .  Milwaukee,  books   4  50 

52  Jan.     9,        Caspar,  C.  N.,  Milwaukee,  books   4  00 

53  July    6,*93   Caspar,  C.  N.,  Milwaukee,  books   4  00 

54  Nov.  33.  US   C.  &  N,  W.  Ry.  Co ,  f reiifbt   47  44 

55  ^ov.  23, '93   C,  M.  <fc  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co., freight   4t  98 

5i>  Jan.     5.  1>3    Chicago  Univ.  Press,  b  >oks    2  20 

57  Mch.l';.':':>    CI- ica-o  Univ.  Press,  books   3  00 

58  July   29,  1-3    Christiau  Lit.  Co..  X.  Y..  books   45  50 

50  Aug.     7,  '93    Christian  Lit.  Co..  X.  Y.,  books    3  50 

00  Sept.  16, '93   Clarke  &  Co..  R<  bert,  Cinn.,  books   2  70 

61  Dec.    22, '02    Clarke,  S.  J..  Chicago,  books   10  00 

62  Mch.    4.  '93   Cole.  T.  L.,  Washington,  books   12  20 

63  April  22,  "93  Colles,  Julia  K.,  MorristQwn.  X  J.,  books..  3  00 
04  May    12,  '93    Columb.  Pub  Co.,  Boston,  books   5  00 

65  Mch.  28, '93  Co-op.  Newspi  Soc,  Manchester,  Eng.,  per..  2  25 

66  June  20,  *93    Crook,  J.  W.,  clerical  services   51  cO 

G7  Mch.  11,  '93    Crouse,  F.  M.,  Indianapolis,  books    9  50 

68  Nov.  22, '93   Uulbertson,  L.  R,  Zanesville,  0.,  books   5  00 

69  Mch.  11,' "93    Democrat  Ptg.  Co.,  Madison,  separates   44  25 

70  July  27, '93    Democrat/ Ptgi  Co.,  Madison,  separates   35  00 

71  Dec.   12,  -92   Dia  Co.,  Chicago*  periodical   1  Go 

72  Mch.  2.  1»3  Dietrich  &  Adams,  Mil w.,  rubber  stamps. ...  2  60 
75  Feb.   15,  '93    Egypt  Ex plor.  Fund,  Boston,  books   5  oo 

74  July    8, '93   Egypt  Explor.  Fund,  Boston,  books   5  00 

75  July    8.  '93    E^tes  &  Lauriat,  Boston,  books   2  00 

70  Dec.  23.  "02    Fagg;  Peter,  Madison,  books   2  00 

77  Oct.     7,  '03   Fagg,  Peter,  Madison,,  books   2  50 

78  Oct.    IS.  "03    Fagg,  Peter,  Madison,  books   4  50 

7!)  Mch.     4.  '93    First  Me.  Cavalry  Assn..  books   100 

so  June  19/93    ( Jinn  &  Co..  Boston,  books    2  5) 

si  Dec.   13, '92   Gorges  Soc,  Portland,  Me.,  books   4  00 

S2  Oct.   2s.  1>3   Gorges  Soc.,  Portland,  Me.,  books   3'5l 

s."5  Au^'.  17,  "03   Gray,  Henry;  London,  books   17  25 

84  Dec.   L2k:lU  Haie,  George  W.,  Lawrence,  Mass..  book, . .  2  50 

85  May  25.  1.3    Hamerslv  <&  Co.,  L.  K.,  Ph  i  la books   7  50 

80  Feb.  21,  1»3    Harding,  Geo.,  Liverpool,  books   30  87 

S7  Apt   22.  '93    Harper,  F.  P..  X.  Y.,  books   20  90 

ss  Oci  27.  *m    rtar'uter.  F.  P..  X.  Y„  books   11  25 

89  Nov.  50, 1»3   Hawley,  fc.  A.i  salary   100  00 

90  Mav     4.  1»3    Heitman.  F.  B,,. Washington,  books   5*00 

91  Jan.    10.  H3    Henkels.  S.  Y.,  l'l.ila.,  books   5  00 

02  Nov.    o,  '93   Henkels,  S.  V.,  Phila.,  books    2  50 


s  
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VOUCHERS. 


No. 

Date. 

93 

Nov. 

11, 

'93 

Hetikels,  S.  V..  Phila..  books  

8  5  00 

94 

Nov. 

3, 

'93 

Hoi  brook,  W.  E  ,  Ma  lison,  book.   

4  00 

95 

May 

4, 

'0:5 

Howell,  E  lu..  Liverpool,  books  

lo  00 

96 

Mch. 

31, 

1 

2  00 

07 

Feb. 

11, 

'03 

Illinois  Central  11.  R.  Co.,  freight  

80 

93 

May 

0, 

'03 

Illinois  Central  R.  R  Co.,  freight  

28 

00 

May 

16, 

•0:5 

Illinois  Central  R  R.  Co.,  freight  

40 

100 

Oct. 

•20. 

m 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co..  freight  

80 

101 

July 

10, 

'93 

Jewish  Pub.  Soc.  Amer.,  Phiia..  freight  

2  10 

102 

Oct. 

2<  1, 

•03 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Balto.,  books  

1  20 

jo:* 

Feb. 

13, 

•03 

Johnson.  W.  W.,  X  Greenfield,  book  

2  50 

H'4 

Feb. 

13, 

'93 

3  00 

JC") 

Oct. 

20.  '93 

Libbie  &  Co.,  C.  F..  Boston,  books  

6  00 

106 

Mch. 

4. 

*03 

Library  Burean,  Boston,  supplies  

4  >  00 

107 

Oct. 

26, 

'93 

Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  .supplies  

Littlefield,  G,  F..  Boston,  books  

11  40 

108 

Nov. 

27. 

'93 

78  53 

109 

Jan. 

28. 

?03 

Louiree  &  Watrous,  Madison,  enter,  orator. 

8  75 

110 

Dec. 

is, 

"02 

Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  VV,  11..  Wash.,  books. . . . 

4  05 

111 

Feb. 

13, 

m 

LovVdermilk  A'  Co..  W.  H.,  Wash.,  books 

25  00 

112 

S«-pt.  14, 

'93 

Lowdermilk  A  Co.,  W.  H.,  Wash..  boolks\  . . . 

5  00 

113 

Nov. 

24, 

93 

McClutv  &  Co..  A.  C  Chicago,  books  

848  10 

111 

July 

2 1 , 

93 

Mason,  E.  C,  Madison,  electric  bells  

17  25 

115 

Aug. 

5, 

;93 

Meth.  llistoi-.  Soc,  X.  Y..  books  

1  68 

116 

Apl. 

21, 

Michigan  State  bibr..  books  

4  50 

117 

Aug, 

17 

'93 

Mitchell  A-  Etughes.  London,  books  

18  25 

118 

Jan. 

19, 

03 

Moore,  W.  ]{..  Brockport,  N.  V.,  periodicals. 

343  45 

119 

Jan. 

17. 

•<  >;  5 

Morris,  F.  M.-,  Chicatro.  books  

2*  07 

1-20 

Apl. 

6, 

'03 

Morris,  F.  Ml,  Chicago,  books  

3  03 

121 

Jan. 

20, 

'93 

Moseloy,  J.  K  ,  Madison,  pier,  frames  

5  45 

122 

Mch, 

15, 

'93 

Moseley,  J.  F..  Madison,  pict.  frames  

5  10 

123 

July 

'93 

Mo-elev.  J.  E.,  Madison,  pict.  frames  

2  00 

121 

Mch, 

17, 

'93 

Moulton,  C.  W.,  Buffalo,  books  

10  00 

125 

June 

'93 

Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  Albany,  books  

10  25 

126 

June 

IT, 

'93 

4'7<> 

127 

Oct. 

21, 

"1  »3 

3  25 

128 

Nov. 

1. 

"9H 

Mun-ell's  S  ms.  Joel",  Albany,  books  

4  50 

129 

Nov. 

13, 

'03 

Munsell's  Sons.  Joel,  Albany,  books  

4  70 

130 

Nov. 

24, 

'< »: ; 

7  55 

131 

Nov. 

20, 

Nunns,  Annie  A.,  salary  

50  00 

132 

July 

'93 

Our  Day  Pub  Co,.Ticon<leroga,  X.  V.,  books 

4  00 

133 

Jan. 

1',' 

'93 

Pavvsey  A  Hayes.  Ipswich,  Eug.,  per  

1  35 

131 

July 

17, 

'[  \'.  > 

Fawsey  &  Hayes,  Ipswich,  Eng.,  per  

1  35 

135 

Sept. 

0( ; 

'93 

Pawsev  &  Hayes.  Ipswich,  Engn  per  

1  10 

136 

Feb. 

12' 

'93 

Peet.  St.'phen  1).,  Avon.  111.,  hook  

3  50 

137 

Dec. 

Perry,  1>.  b\,  Madison,  books  

20  <  ) ) 

138 

Nov. 

13,' 

.  '•> 

30  00 

130 

Doc. 

24. 

PiugOaCk,  C.  Iudianapfolis,  books  

(5  05 

140 

May 

2  b 

'93 

10  50 

111 

July 

8, 

'93 

Plumb.  H.  B.,  Peelev.  Pa.,  books  

3  0<> 

142 

Feb. 

13, 

'9 ) 

Publishers'  Weekly,  X.  V..  books   

2  00 

U3 

J  ime 

•> 

Publishers'  Weeklv.  X.  V..  books   

3  or, 

Ml 

Mch. 

3, 

"! 5 

2  75 

145 

Jan. 

24, 

*93 

Roosevelt.  Theo.,  expenses  as  orator  

loo  00 

1 16 

Sept. 

"93 

4  50 

147 

Dec. 

12] 

t;  J 

Satb-ll,  C,  C,  Balto.,  books  

50  00 

1  IS 

Oct. 

"<  { 

Salt'ell,  C.  C..  Balto..  books  

15  <>o 

140 

May 

13,' 

'93 

Salisbury,  B.  F.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  books  

18  00 

150 

Aug. 

17, 

*o;i 

Simpkiu.  Marshall,  II.  K.  A'  Co..  Loudon, 

book  

2  25 

SECRETARY'S  llXAXClAL  REPORT.  1 3 

VOl'CHERs. 

Xa.  Date. 

151  Nov.  25,  *03  Smith  A  Co..  E.  \\\.  Phila.,  books   a  15  50 

152  Feb.  14,  '03  Sold:  &  Sailors'  Hist.  Soc.  of  R.  L,  book   40 

153  Jaly  23,  *93  Sold.  »5c  Sailor*  Hist.  Soc.  of  K  L,  book   40 

151  June  2,  *93  Sjtkerau  Jc  Co.,  M..  London,  books   54  50 

155  Oct.    6.  "93  S>theran  ft  »'o..  H..  L-udou,  books   20  75 

15(3  Men.  12.  V3  Southern  Hist.  Soc.,  Richmond,  books   3  00 

157  Feb.  17,  "03  State  JnT  Ptg.  Co..  Madison,  extra  papers  3  00 

153  Jan.  17,  "93  Stechert,  G.  EL,  X.  V..  book   1  CO 

159  Apl.  22.  '03  Stechert,  G.  E .  X.  Y..  books   25  St) 

100  Aug.   7.  "93  Stechert.  (t.  E  .  X.  Y..  books    4  00 

101  Dec.  12.  "02  Stevens,  I>.  F-  Loudou,  b  :ok   22  00 

1G2  Dec.  24,  "02  Stevens,  B.  F.,  Lon  Ion,  book   22 

103  Apl.  2S,  "j3  Stevens,  B.  P.,  Liu  ion.  book   ±2  00 

104  An?.  7,  "93  Stevens.  B.  P.,  Ldu  lon.  book   22  00 

105  Oct.  27,  '93  Stevens.  B.  F.,  London,  book   22  00 

166  Aug.  10,  "03  Stevens  &  Co..  EL,  Londoo,  books   27  62 

1*T7  Dec.  15. '02  Stewart,  Robert,  Ottawa,  books   f»«0 

10S  May  13,  "93  S  .v  r/- v.  C.  A  GL  X.  Y..  books   25  03 

100  Oct.  5.  '03  Tanner.  E.  P.  Detroit,  book   1  00 

170  Jan.  7,  *>!  Taylor.  T.  J.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  book   150 

171  ApL  21,  '03  Travfer.  C.  L..  Trfciiton,  X.  J.,  book-   4  57 

172  Dec.  13. '02  Williams,  A.  K.  Washington.,  book's   20  00 

173  Jan.  7,  *03  White  &  Co..  J.  T..  \\  Y..  books   16  00 

171  Julv  S.  "93  White  &  Co..  J.  T  .  X'.  Y..  boois..   8  09 

175  Xov.  2i.  "03  Wis.  Hist.  Pub.  C  » .  Milwaukee,  per   5  0) 

170  Mch.  31.  "03  Z  ihni  A:  Co..  S.  II .  Lancaster.  Pa  ,  books..  B  30 

1.7  World's  Fair  expeu>es  refuu  le  i  by  state  managers)   252  42 

178  Secretary's  miscellaneous    disbursements,  including 

•<323. 1 5.  overdraft  of  previous  year.   305  75 


35.17  I  90 


Ensemble.  . 

Dr.— Receive!  from  Treasurer  I  Annual  st^te  appr.  for  1893)85.000  00 
Received  from  State  Boar  I  of  .World's  Fair  Managers, 
(reimbursement  on  account  of  expenses  of  Societv's  ex- 
hibit thereat  1   202  42 


8 5. 2" 2  42 

Cr. — Expenditures  as  above,   5.170  0) 


Balance  in  First  Xat'l  Bank  of  Madison.  Dec.  1.  1893. . . . 


Mad^sox.  Wis..  Dec.  3.  1893. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin,  have  examined  the  foregoing* 
statement  of  expenditures  from  the  general  fund  (annual 
state  appropriation*  for  the  Society's  liscal  year  ending 
November  3'».  submitted  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 

corresponding  secretary,  and.  having  compared  said  state- 
ment with  the  vouchers,  timl  all  correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Mokkis,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  Cakpextek. 

IIai.t.e  Steenslaxd. 

Wayne  Ramsay. 


WISCONSIN    HISTORICAL  SOCIETY- 


Bhi-dhiff  Fund. 

Statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  80, 
1803,  submitted  to  the  auditing  committee,  December  5, 
181>3,  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  chairman  of  the  library 
committee : 

Dr.— Received  from  treasurer. 
Dec.     1,  '92.    Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  1891-92.  §  426  00 

Dec.  20,  '92.    On  account  appropriation  for  1892-93  §300  00 

Sept.  12,  '93.    Balance  of  appropriation  for  1892-93   02.")  00 


  925  CO 

§1,351  00 

Cr. — Disbursements. 

Voucher. 
No.  Date. 

1.  Dec.  12, '92.    Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding   .5  177  80 

2.  Dec.  22,  '92.    Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding   5  00 

3.  Aug.  17,  '93.    Geo.  Brnnider,  Milwaukee,  binding   151  G5 

*i.    Sept.  26,  '93.    Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding   45  90 

5.  Oct.     5,  '93.    Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding   2  10 

6.  Mch.  13,  '93.    G.  Grimm,  Madison,  binding   15  25 

7.  Oct     5,  '93.    G.  Grimm,  Madison,  binding   79  65 

8.  Oct.     i,  '93.    W.  J.  Park  &  Sons,  Madison,  binding   63  45 

9.  Juno  9,  '93.  Eva  L  Crook,  preparing  Mss.  for  binder...  43  75 
10.    Nov.  39,  "93.    Emma  A.  Hawley,  binding  clerk,  salary....  5C0  00 

8 1  0S9  55 

Recapitulation. 

Dr.    Received  from  treasurer  8  1.351  0G 

Cr.    Disbursements   1.0S9  55 

Balance  in  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Madison.  Dec.  1, 1S93. .     $261  51 


Madison,  Wis.,  December  5,  1893. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee,  have  examined  the 
foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the 
income  of  the  Binding  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  No- 
vember 30,  189®,  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  library 
committee,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  and.  having  compared  them 
with  the  accompanying  treasurer's  statement  (exhibit  "A") 
and  the  vouchers,  find  all  correct. 

AY.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  Carpenter. 

Halle  Steensland. 

Wayne  Ramsay. 
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B. —  REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  State  Hisf&Fkfal  Society  Of  Wisconsin:  The  finance 
committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer,  met  December  12  for  that  purpose,  and 
examined  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  vouchers  sub- 
mitted by  him,  and  found  them  correct. 

From  the  treasurer's  report,  the  following  appears: 


The  balance  of  cash  and  securities  on  haud  December  1, 

1893,  is  the  sum  of   S  21,521  95 

Amount  expended  in  improvement  of  Draper  homestead  2,378  14 
Cost  to  the  society  of  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Thomp- 
son farm,  being  the  amount  of  loan  thereon  and  cost  of 

foreclosure   1,207  39 

Total  4   S  25,107  43 

The  amount  on  hand  December  1, 1892,  was   24,145  41 

Showing  a  gain  during  the  past  year  of   9G2  07 

Of  the  t^tal  amount  of  property  on  hand  as  above  stated, 

there  belongs  to  the  Binding  fund   23,392  20 

Antiquarian  fund  :  1,715  28 

Total   825,107  48 


The  inventory  shows  as  follows: 

Notes  and  bonds  secured  by  mortgage   §  19,3GG  G7 

Charged  to  account  of  Draper  homestead   2,378  14 

Charged  to  account  of  W.J.  Thompson  farm.   1,207  39 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank    2,155  28 

Total             -   $  25.107  4S 


Of  the  notes  and  bonds  secured  by  mortgages,  one 
thereof,  namely,  that  of  Alexander  Livingston  for  §500,  has 
been  in  arrears  for  interest  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  attorneys  for  collection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
December  14,  1-03.  W.  A.  P.  Morris. 

Wayne  Ramsay. 
George  B.  Borrows. 
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C.  ■ — TREASURER'S  REPORT,  DECEMBER  1,  1803. 

The  treasurer  makes  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1893: 

General  Fund. 

The  Treasurer.  Dr. 

1893.    To  annual  appropriation  from  the  state   $5,030  00 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 

1893.    By  sundry  payments  to  R,  G.  Thwaites,  secretary. . .     5,000  00 


Binding  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1892. 

Dec.    1.   To  balance  8  22,997  54 

1S93. 

Mch.  20.   To  one- half  of  life  membership  fee  from 

Hon.  Nils  P.  Haugen   8 10  00 

Nov.  30.    To  interest  received  (see  schedule  A)   939  72 

To  rents  received  (Draper  homestead) . . .  300  00 
To  one-half  annual  membership  'dues. ...  01  00 
To  one-half  of  sales  of  duplicates   37  83 

Total  receipts   1,35.1  55 

The  Treasurer,  Cr.  8  21,349  09 

1892. 

Dec.  17.  By  paid  Morris  &  Morris,  services  on  ac- 
count of  release  of  Mrs.  Draper's  inter- 
est in  Draper  homestead   $  10  00 

1893. 

Nov.    1.    By  paid  repairs  to  Draper  homestead   150 

By  paid  repairs  to  Draper  homestead   17  39 

Nov.  30.   By  payments  to  K.  G.  Ihwaites,  secy., 

chairman  of  library  committee   925  00 

Total  payments   8  956  89 

By  balance  23,392  20 

  24,349  09 

1893.  -   

Dec.    1.   To  balance  823,392  20 
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A  n Unitarian  Fu  nd . 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1892. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   81,54100 

1893. 

Mch.  20.    To  one-half  life    membership  fee  from 

:        Hon.  Nils  P.  Haugen   $10  00 

Nov.  30.    To  interest  received  see  schedule  A)   61  50 

To  one-half  annual  membership  dues   64  00 

To  one-half  of  sales  of  duplicates   37  82 

Total  receipts   173  32 

81,715  28 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 

By  balance   81 ,715  28 

  1,715  28 

1803. 

Dec.    I.    To  balance   $1,715  28 

Inventory,  December  1,  1893. 

Mortgage  loans  (see  schedule  B)  S  19.306  07 

Draper  homestead   2.378  14 

W.  J.  Thompson,  land  (Jackson  county)   1,207  39 

Cash  in  bank   1,050  98 

Cash  in  hands  of  treasurer   498  30 

Total  S  25,107  4B 

Apportioned  as  follows  — 

Binding  fund  823,392  20 

Antiquarian  fund   1,715  28 

  825,107  48 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  F.  Proudfit, 

Treasurer. 


iS 
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D. — ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

[Submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  F  >rty-First  annual  meeting,  December  14,  1801.] 

The  fiscal  year  closing  the  30th  ultimo  was  one  of  marked 
prosperity  for  the  Society,  in  most  of  its  departments  of 
activity.  Our  exhibit,  and  other  professional  interests  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  the  corresponding  secretary  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  field  work,  so,  that  we  have  little 
to  chronicle  in  that  direction;  but  unusual  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  accessions,  particularly  to  the  library, 
and  these  have  been  uniformly  fruitful. 

The  Society  steadily  grows  more  useful  to  the  public,  as 
the  years  go  by;  and  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  it 
is  growing  in  popular  appreciation  as  well.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  during  the  year  we  have  had  many  acces- 
sions to  our  ranks  from  among  the  young  men  of  the  state. 
This  is  important,  as  an  assurance  that  the  institution  will 
not  fail  through  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gener- 
ation which  is  gradually  taking  the  pla^e  of  the  pioneers 
who  founded  the  Society  and  have  ever  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  its  management.  It  is  an  assurance,  if  any 
such  assurance  were  needed,  that  the  State  Historical 
Society  has  thoroughly  implanted  itself  in  the  popular 
heart,  and  became  the  recognized  heritage  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, young  as  well  as  old. 

DEATH  OF  JOSHUA  J.  GUPPEY. 

Joshua  J.  Guppcy,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Portage  the 
ninth  of  December,  was  one  of  our  active  vice  presidents. 
Although  not  often  in  correspondence  with  the  Society,  lie 
nevertheless  took  much  interest  in  its.  affairs,  and  in  the 
formative  period  of  its  career  was  a  friend  in  need.  Born 
at  Dover,  N.  H.,  August  27,  1820,  he  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  college  in  1843,  and  three  years  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Dover  bar,  but  at  once  came  west,  opening 
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his  first  office  in  Columbus.  In  1849  he  became  probate 
judge  of  Columbia  county,  and  in  L850-58  and  1866  81  was 
county  judge;  in  1858-61  and  1866-73  he  was  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Portage.  In  1861,  Judge  Guppy  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  ICth  Wisconsin  vol- 
unteer infantry:  in  1862,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  23rd 
regiment,  and  was  in  active  service  to  the  close  of  the  con- 
test, when  he  was  breveted  brigadier  general  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war."  In  1882  he  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
almost  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  private 
affairs. 

DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

In  the  death,  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  the  eighth  of 
November  last,  of  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  the  Society  lost 
one  of  its  honorary  vice-presidents,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  earnest  friend  and  a  frequent  correspondent. 
Born  in  Boston,  September  16,  182,3,  Dr.  Parkman  had  but 
recently  attained  his  seventieth  birthday.  From  1842  un- 
til the  happy  completion  of  his  work  in  1892,  he  had 
labored  with  greac  zeal  upon  his  historical  series,  France 
aiul  Eiu/hfiirt  in  Xnrth  America,  and  achieved  a  literary  rep- 
utation second  to  none  in  America.  Parkman  ranked,  and 
will  continue  to  rank,  with  the  best  historical  writers  in 
the  English  language.  His  theme,  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  this  continent,  between  the  national  giants  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  not  at  first  thought  a  popular 
one,  but  no  one  who  has  once  read  a  volume  of  Parkman 
can  readily  stop  short  of  the  entire  eleven;  for  to  rare 
honesty,  persistence,  and  clear-headedness  as  an  investi- 
gator, he  added  a  charming  literary  style  which,  without 
the  faintest  touch  of  false  color  or  undue  proportion,  lends 
to  his  story  all  the  fascination  of  romance.  To  us  of  the 
West,  whose  history  has  its  roots  in  the  French  regime, 
Parkman  must  ever  "remain  an  inspiration;  others  may 
delve  deeper,  here  and  there,  new  sources  of  information 

may  yet  come  to  light,  nevertheless   Parkman  laid  the 
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broad  foundation  so  wefrl  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  he  will 
always  bo  the  chief  authority  for  the  picturesque  period  of 
French  domination  in  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mississippi. 

DEATH  Ob'  MAJOR  MAYERS. 
From  the  governing  body  of  the  Society  we  have  iost 
an  active  and  faithful  curator,  in  the  death  of  Major  Charles 
George  Mayers,  of  Madison,  who  passed  from  this  life  on  the 
thirty  first  of  October.  Major  Mayers  was  born  in  Manches- 
ter, England,  the'  thirty-first  of  August,  1826,  and  came  to 
Dane  county  in  1849.  when  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  in  its 
second  year.  He  held,  in  succession,  the  offices  of  state  li- 
brarian, assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  and  city  clerk  and  city  as- 
sessor of  Madison,  and  served  in  the  War  of  Secession  as  a 
captain  in  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry,  being 
breveted  major  in  the  spring  of  1865.  From  the  earliest 
years  of  this  Society  he  was  one  of  its  curators,  and  no 
member  of  the  executive  committee  was  more  assiduous  in 
attendance  at  meetings,  or  more  eager  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  organization  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
With  a  genial  temperament,  and  courtly  manners,  he  united 
uncommon  executive,  business,  and  literary  talents,  and  in 
the  many  civic  bodies  of  which  he  was  an  active  promoter, 
nowhere  is  his  presence  more  keenly  missed  than  in  this 
Society.  ^ 

DECEASED  PIOXEEKS. 

During  the  year  we  have  noted  the  death  of  the  follow- 
ing Wisconsin  pioneers,  all  of  whom  made  a  more  or  less 
lasting  impress  upon  the  several  communities  in  which 
they  lived:  1 

Levi  Alden,  born  in  Claremont,  X.  H.,  July  21,  1815;  died  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  November  23, 1803.  Educated  at.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  X.  V. 
Settled  in  Janesville.  Wis.,  -Inly,  lv>.~).  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
began  the  publication  of  the  Janesville  tia-.i  tte.  of  which  he  continued 

1  The  following  obituary  sketches  were  prepared  for  this  report  by 
Florence  Elizabeth  Baker,  library  assistant.— R.  G.  T. 
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as  editor  and  proprietor  for  ten  years?  in  1856  was  member  of  assembly; 
from  1858-60;  clerk  of  Rock  comity  circuit  court:  from  1867-73,  printing 
clerk  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office;  and  from  1873-90,  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison.  "Mr.  A  Men  was  a  highly 
cultured  man.  a  lover  of  goo  3  literature,  and  familiar  with  the  best 
books,"  says  the  Madison  Democrat, "  and  he  will  be  much  missed  by  his 
many  friends  here  and  elsewhere."  The  notices  of  deceased  pioneers 
appearing  in  the  annual  report  of  this  committee,  two  years  ago,  were 
from  Mr.  Alden's  pen. 

Henry  Biiestrin,  born  in  Kauim,  Prussia,  August  9,  1829;  died  in  Mil- 
waukee, February  21,  1893.  Came  to  Milwaukee  in  183!).  Was  a 
successful  contractor  and  builder,  and  erected  many  of  the  largest  and 
finest  buildings  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Cragnier  Cherrier,  born  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in 
1820;  died  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  February  9,  1S93.  Was  a  daughter 
of  Kigeste  Gagnier,  who  was  murdered  by  Winnebago  Indians,  June  20, 
1827.  Louisa,  then  a  child  about  eleven  months  old.  was  cut  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  scalped  and  left  for  dead  by  the  Indians,  but  she  was 
found  and  nursed  back  to  life.  Her  first  husbaud  was  Amable  Morreaux, 
and  her  second  Combe  Cherrier.  (Sec  Tl7s.  Hist.  Colls.,  ii.,  pp.  160-62;  v., 
pp.  115,  14G;  viii,  p.  255.) 

W  itliam  Everett  Chipman,  born  near  Brockville,  Canada,  September 
27.  18*22:  died  near  Burlington,  Green  Lake  county,  Wis.,  September  30, 
1893.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1840.  Was  a  state  senator  1879-80.  The 
Burlington  Standard  Democrat  says  of  him:  "He  was  prominent  in 
matters  of  public  interest,  a  true  friend  on  whom  ono  could  always 
rely.1' 

William  Colladiiy,  born  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  May  12, 
1809;  died  in  the  town  of  Dunn.  Dane  county,  Wis.,  September  26.  1893. 
Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  nine  years  later  settled  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  died.  Held  various  town  and  county  oliiees,  was  member  of 
assembly  in  1850  and  1865,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1S71-72.  Was  a 
prominent  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow. 

I».  F.  Cooper,  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1812; 
died  in  Elba,  Dodge  county.  Wis.,  May  20,  1893.  Came  to  Wisconsin 
when  nineteen  years  of  age.  and  in  1849  settled  upon  the  farm  which 
was  his  home  until  his  death.  The  Columbus  Democrat  speaks  thus  of 
him:  "By  his  commendable  characteristics  he  won  for  himself  the 
honor,  respect,  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men." 

James  ().  Eaton,  born  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  1818;  died  in  Lodi,  Wis.,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1S03.  Came  to  Lodi  in  1818  and  engaged  in  business,  and 
"  from  that  day  to  this,"  says  the  Lodi  Valley  Sews,  in  commenting  on 
his  death,  uhis  has  been  the  most  prominent  figure  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town  or  any  of  the  neighboring  towns."' 
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Edward  El  well,  bore  in  Athens,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  August  7.  1816; 
died  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  April  27.  189.3.  Received  his  early  education 
in  his  native  town,  and  later  entered  the  law  olflce  of  his  brother  at 
Towanda,  Pa.  From  1S17-55  practiced  law  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  then 
removed  to  Beaver  Dam.  In  1857  was  postmaster  of  Beaver  Dam:  in  1853 
and  1SG7,  district  attorney;  in  1873,  county  judge;  for  several  years  ho 
served  as  mayor,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  city  attorney  of 
Beaver  Dam. 

August  Wreiilicli,  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  August  13.181°,;  died  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  3,  1803.  Came  to  Milwaukee  in  1811.  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  resi- 
dence in  Racine.  Was  part  owner  of  Der  Seebole.  from  1851-60;  from  1860- 
93  was  partner  in  a  wholesale  wine  and  liquor  firm;  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  18-18  and  185G,  and  in  1857-58  was  state  senator;  he  also  held 
minor  town  and  city  offices. 

Frederick  W.  Horn,  born  in  Lieuum,  Brandenburg.  Prussia.  August 
21, 1815;  died  in  Cedarburg.  Wis.,  January  15,1893.  .Educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Graue  Kloster,  in  Berlin,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Came 
to  America  in  1S3G;  four  years  later  to  Milwaukee,  and  in  1817  settled  in 
Cedarburg,  Ozaukee  county.  Wis.  In  1812,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Doty  justice  of  the  peace  of  Washington  county;  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  1851,  7)4,  "57,  '50,  '00,  '67,  '63,  '71,  '72  75,  '82.  '87,  '89,  and  of  the 
state  senate  in  1818-50,  1890-92;  state  commissioner  of  immigration,  1854- 
55;  county  superintendent  of  schools,  18G2-65,  and  for  many  years  mayor 
of  Cedarburg.  Was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cedarburg  News,  was  a 
Conspicuous  democrat,  and  several  times  represented  the  state  in  the 
national  conventions  of  his  party.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  said  of 
him:  "When  in  his  prime,  Mr.  Horn  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  appearance  of  our  public  men,  and  united  with  good  looks,  ability 
of  superior  order,  a  cordiality  of  manner,  and  a  frank  and  generous 
spirit  that  won  thexfriendship  of  his  associates  without  distinction  of 
party.'1 

Philo  Komayne  Hoy.born  in  Mansfield,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1816;  died  in  Racine,  Wis.,  December  8,  1892.  At  the  age  bf  twenty 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1810  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati.  Six  years  later  he  came  to  Racine,  For 
four  years  he  was  6sh  commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  naturalist  of 
the  state  geological  survey,  and  for  three  years  the  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters.  Was  a  member  of  the 
following  societies:  American  Medical  Association,  the  Entomological 
Association  of  France,  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Science,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  literature  of  his 
profession,  and  had  wide  reputation  a*,  a  naturalist.   The  Racine  Daily 
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Jo»ru<il  said  of  him:  "His  professional  labors,  his  scientific  researches, 
and  his  social  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  together  with  a  devout  life, 
have  all  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  honored  and  revered  of 
men." 

Hiram  Johnson,  born  in  T/aneaster,  Erie  county,  X.  Y..  in  1823;  Hied  in. 
St.  Louis,  December  11,  1893.  Came  to  Kenosha,  Wis.  in  1844,  and 
for  several  years  was  successively  a  farmer,  school  teacher,  and  merchant. 
In  April,  1864,  he  removed  to  Madison,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Madi- 
son Manufacturing  Company  during  its  existence.  The  Madison  State 
journal  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Johnson  was  an  earnest  temperance  man  and 
active  in  his  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  saloon.  *  *  *  *.  A 
good  Christian  citizen,  a  lover  -  of  humanity,  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
mourned." 

Warren  Johnson,  born  in  Butternut  county,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1804;  died 
in  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  September  30,  1893.  In  180G,  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Ohio;  came  to  North  Xew  Diggings,  in  what  is  now  La 
Fayette  county.  Wisconsin,  in  1827,  and  until  within  seven  years  of  his 
death  made  his  home  on  Fever  River.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  In  many  ways  he  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  his 
town  and  county. 

Milo  Jones,  born  in  Richmond,  Chittenden  county,  Vt.,  February  16 
1S09:  died  in  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  November  17,  1893.  In  1832  he  came 
to  Chicago,  and  two  years  later  to  Milwaukee;  followed  the  business  of 
government  surveyor  until  1838,  when  he  settled  on  the  farm  on  which 
he  died;  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Dodge,  and  throughout  his 
long  life  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

David  Keene,  born  in  Ban  well,  near  Weston -Super- Mare,  Somerset- 
shire, England,  March  7,  1S20:  died  in  Milwaukee,  February  23,  1893. 
Came  to  Milwaukee  in  1812.  Was  graduated  from  Nashotah  Theologic3l 
Seminary  in  1847.  and  the  same  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  first 
and  only  parish,  St.  John's,  on  the  soutn  side  of  Milwaukee.  The  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  said  of  him:  "St.  John's  church  is  his  monument. 
On  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered  and  whose  sorrow  he 
shared  for  so  many  years,  there  are  surely  graven  thoughts  of  love  and 
respect  that  mean  more  than  inscriptions  on  marble  or  enduring  brass. '* 

Abner  Kirby,  born  in  Starks.  Somerset  county,  Me.,  April  11,1818; 
died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  21.  1893.  Came  to  Milwaukee  in 
1814.  "  lie  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  enterprises"  (we  quote  the 
Milwaukee  Setttinel),  "which  went  to  build  up  this  city  and  state.  Jew- 
elry and  watch-making,  lumber  and  saw-mills,  vessels  and  lake  marine* 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  matches,  hotel  keeping— Abner  Kirby 
was  engaged  in  all  these  different  lines  of  business  at  different  time>.M 
Flower's  History  of  Milwaukee  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Kirby 's  charities 
throughout  his  prosperous  business  career  have  been  free,  even  to  prod- 
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igality.  Which,  in  addition  to  his  never-failing  and  ever-constant  over- 
flow of  wit  and  humor,  has  won  for  him  the  warmest  corner  in  the  heart 
of  the  city." 

Christopher  Knoell,  born  in  Riechen,  Gros  Umstadt,  Germany,  April 
3,  1800;  died  in  Milwaukee,  October  12,  1S93.  Came  to  Milwaukee 
in  1833;  and  took  up  laud  eight  miles  south  of  the  then  little  village,  in 
the  region  of  Painesville.  Sa  w  much  of  the  early  growth  of  the  city, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Solomon  Juneau  and  other  pioneer  notables. 

Joseph  McNeill,  born  in  Andover,  Yt.,  in  IS  6;  died  in  Mauston.  Wis.. 
September  29, 1S93.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1S37,  and  has  since  resided 
in  various  places  in  the  state. 

Godfrey  Miller,  born  in  Warren  county.  X.  J.,  October  8,1813;  died 
in  DePere,  Wis..  November  '2,  1803.  In  1837  came  to  Green  Bay,  and  in 
the  same  year  built  the  first  saw  mill  in  Fond  du  Lac.  He  built 
most  of  the  early  Hour  mills  and  many  saw  mills  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  Was  largely  identified  with  early  DePere  history,  aud  an  in- 
fluential man  in  the  community. 

John  I).  Miller,  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  June  0,  1813;  died  in 
Madison,  Wis..  April  3. 3  393.  Emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  grew  to  manhood  there.  Was  a  minister  of  the  German  Evangel- 
ical Association,  aud  was  sent  to  Wisconsin  in  1341  as  the  first  German 
missionary  in  the  state. 

Daniel  A.  Oliii,  born  in  Canton,  X.  Y.,  June  3, 1826;  died  in  Racine. 
Wis.,  November  6,  1803.  In  1S50  came  to  Wisconsin  and  entered  the 
employ  cf  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  as  foreman 
of  a  force  of  men  working  on  construction.  Was  promoted  until  he  be- 
came general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  road.  In  1886-87 
was  mayor  of  Racine. 

David  Owen,  born  in  North  Wales,  1828;  died  in  Portage.  Wis.,  Febru- 
ary, 1S93.  Came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Caledonia,  Columbia 
county,  in  1846.    Was  a  prominent  farmer  aud  politician  of  his  county. 

K.  Delos  Puiford,  born  in  New  York  state,  December  13,  1822;  died  in 
Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  October  10,  1893.  In  181:5  settled  in  Mineral 
Point,  and  established  a  drug  business  which  he  continued  until  his 
death.  Was  an  energetic  member  of  the  state  board  of  pharmacy,  and 
much  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  which 
for  fifty  year>  was  his  home. 

Alvin  Raymond,  born  in  Lenox, N.  Y.,  July 5, 1809; die  1  in  Racine, Wis.. 
September  28, 1893.  Came  to  Racine  in  1835,  and  lived  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Raymond  until  is  1 1 ;  from  1854-62  was  engage  1  in  the  lumber 
and  grain  business;  was  mayor  of  Racine  in  1862.  The  Racine  Evening 
Times  of  September  !2S,  says  of  him:  "  He  has  passed  away  leaving  behind 
him  a  spotless  reputation,  that  he  has  maintained  through  all  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  eventful  life." 
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Cyrus  ll<tot,  born  in  Otiefda  eouucy.  X.  Y.,  iu  1311;  died  in  Otsego, 
Wi->..  January  ISSKt.  Wa -  one  >f  the  nr*t  settlers  in  his  town,  arriv- 
ing in  Wisconsin  in  1*11. 

ieremlau  .H  *  -ai  t  K-nc  b>ra  ia  M  >rgaq  county,  Ohio,  June  IT,  1830; 
died  in  Yiroqua,  Wis.,  Xovemb?r  '2i.  IS03.  His  father  die!  while  this 
youngest  son  was  a  boy.  an  I  up  >a  him  devolve  1  the  support  ol"  h*s 
mother  and  sisters.  BLe  began  hi->  career  as  a  stage  driver  in  13!>,  when 
but  fifteen  yefetTs  of  age.  In  185-1  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Vernon  county.  He  held  sever  d  county  offices, 
and  in  ISO L  was  elected  to  the  legislat  ure.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  Secession  he  enlisted  in  the  2  »th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
receive  I  a  major's  commission:,  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  his 
bravery,and  mustered  out  iu  1865.  Froai  18G3-GT  was  bank  comptroller: 
from  1^70-lsTG.  member"  of  congress;  elected  governor  in  1881,  which  of- 
fice he  held  for  three  terms,  seven  years.  He  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion by  his  promptness  in  quelling  the  labor  riots  In  Milwaukee, in  lQCo". 
The  MagazHit  <>f  Western  History  for  March.  1SS7,  said  of  him:  H  He  is 
one  of  the  best  governors  this  state  or  any  otln-r  state  ever  had.  He 
neglects  no  duty.  He  is  prompt  and  efficient  on  every  occasion,  and 
deals  out  exact  justice  to  all,  with  an  evenly  balanced  hand.  He  is  cap- 
able, faithful,  and  honest.  iscousin  is  proud  of  him."  He  was  made  the 
first  secretary  of  agriculture  by  President  Harrison.  "  Before  half  his 
term  had  expired."  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "  he  had  accomplished 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  to  his  department." 
When  his  term  of  service  was  ended  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Viroqua. 
The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  well  summarized  his  career  when  it  said  (Nov.  *23. 
1S93):  -.\s  soldier  and  citizeu  he  presented  to  view  a  splendid  typfe  of 
the  citizenship  to  which  this  country  owes  its  greatness."' 

John  R.  Sliarpstein.  born  in  Ontario  county,  X.  Y..  in  1823;  died  in 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  December  28,  1S92.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1347.  and 
opene 3  a  law  office  in  Sheboygan.  In  1849  removed  to  Kenosha.  He 
was  elected  district  attorney  in  ISO),  and  state  senator  in  1851;  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  attorney  in  18i>3;  postmaster  of  Milwau- 
kee iu  ISoT;  superinteu  lent  of  city  schools  in  1S62;  iu  1SG0  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  democratic  convention,  and  in  IS  Y2  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature:  was  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Neumf>  from  1806-G2; 
in  1864  moved  to  California:  in  1^74  was  appointed  district  .judge,  and  in 
ISSO  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of  that  state. 

Elisha  Starr,  born  iu  Cazenovia,  X.  V.,  July  lb  180G;  died  in  Mil- 
waukee. March  14,  ls^:J.  Educated  at  the  academy  in  Ohondaigua 
Hollow,  and  was  a  prominent  newspaper  man  in  that  section  of  New 
York  before  lie  came  to  Milwaukee  in  IS.'V..  He  published  several  of  the 
early  newspapers  in  Milwaukee  and  later  conducted  a  large  printing  of- 
flce.    He  held  several  county  and  minor  state  offices. 
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Return  Torrcy,  born  in  Madison,  Ohio,  in  L835;  died  in  Chicago, 
November  'J,  1893.  Game  to  Pall  Riveif,  Columbia  county,  Wis.,  in 
1850:  removed  to  Xceuah  in  lSoO,and  to  Oshkosh  in  1871.  -Was  treasurer 
of  Winnebago  county,  1871-77,and  state  senator  1877-78,  and  later  secre- 
tary of  the  Milwaukee  Exposition:  He  was  also,  tor  several  years,  secre- 
tary and  prime  mover  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association  at  Oshkosh.  For  the  last  t<-n  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  prominent  in  local  politics. 

Harvey  (**  Turner,  born  in  New  York  state  in  1822:  died  in  Milwau- 
kee, November  22,  1893.  In  1812  came  to  Milwaukee  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  Pinches  &  Lynde,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two 
years  later.  He  was  a  member  of  the  second  constitutional  convention 
(1847-48),  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1851-52;  and  was  county  judge  of 
Ozaukee  county  in  1853. 

Andrns  Yiall,  born  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  January.'),  1S20;  died 
in  the  town  of  Madison,  Dane  county,  November  15,  1893,  Came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1840;  in  1859  settled  on  a  farm  west  of  Madison.  In  1845  was 
county  treasurer;  in  1854  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  state 
prison  at  Waupun,  and  also  worked  either  as  journeyman  or  contractor 
on  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Madison. 

Noah  Hyatt  Virgin,  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  December  6,  1812; 
died  in  Racine,  Wis.,  December  7,  1892.  Came  to  Platteville,  Wis.,  in  1835, 
and  built  the  first  flouring  mill  in  the  town.  He  held  many  town  and 
county  offices;  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  last  territorial 
and  the  lirst  state  legislature;  was  member  of  assembly  again  in  1855, 
and  of  the  state  senate  for  two  consecutive  terms,  ending  in  18G1;  in 
18GG  was  a  candidate  for  congress,  being  defeated. 

A.J.  Ward,  born  in  New  Milford,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa*,  March  1, 
1821;  died  in  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 1893.  Completed  his  medical 
course  in  1840,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York  state.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  enlisted  and 
served  through  the  war,  most  of  the  time  as  a  surgeon.  In  1850, came  to 
Madison,  Wis  ,  and  lived  there  nine  years.  Traveled  for  three  years, 
then  returned  to  Madison  and  joined  the  2d  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infant  ry 
as  surgeon;  when  this  regiment  was  mustered  out  he  joined  the  4:M,  and 
served  therein  to  the  close  of  the  war;  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
practiced  medicine  in  Madison.  The  Madison  Democrat, in  noticing  his 
death,  says:  "A  residence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Madison,  a  genial  hos- 
pitality, and  the  possession  of  a  strong  public  spirit  identified  him 
closely  with  the  interests  of  the  city.*' 

Henry  II,  YVest.  bora  in  Connecticut,  1826;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Jauuary  :;o.  Game  to  ^\*iscons,Ln  in  1M'.'.  and  in  1857  engaged  in 

the  book  and  stationery  business,  in  which  lie  continued  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  Was  prominent  in  local  politics,  and  an  influential  man 
in  church  and  business  life. 
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Samuel  Chamberlain  West,  born  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  June  6,  1892; 
died  in  Milwaukee,  Dec-ember  10,  1802.  Came  to  Milwaukee  in  1846, 
tind  for  ten  years  carried  on  a  grocery  business;  served  a  term  a^  city 
clerk,  was  member  of  city  council,  member  of  the  legislature  in  I860, and 
from  1870-76  was  postmaster.  Was  one  of  the  founders  of  Calvary  Presby- 
terian church  in  1869;  from  1876  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  West  &  Meyers,  fire  insurance  agents. 

PmA  NdlAL  CONDITIO!*. 
The  Genera  I  Fund. 
The  general  fund  consists  of  the  annual  state  appropria- 


tion of  85,000.    Its  condition  is  as  follows: 

Disbursements. 
Expenditures,  year  ending  November  30,  1S93. 

Overdraft,  advanced  by  Secretary  Thwaites  in  1892   8323  75 

Books ....  ;  H<rt<*S,gs.Y;  v,        3.34S  45 

Salaries  of  library  assistants   COO  17 

Expenses  of  World's  Pair  exhibit  (refunded  by  state  board). .  252  42 

Freight  and  express   180  79 

Expenses  of  biennial  orator   10S  75 

Extra  printing  ("separates")   79  25 

Official  traveling  expenses  of  secretary  and  librarian   75  42 

Library  supplies   55  33 

Expert  proofreading  (Collections  and  catalogues)   55  00 

Packing  gifts  of  books,  and  picture  frames   37  55 

Electric  bells,  for  library   17  25 

Drayage   11  57 

Engraving   10  CO 

Extra  newspapers  '.  3  00 

Money  order  fees  (American  Express  Co.)   3  00 

Rubber  stamps  »   2  GO 

S  5.170  90 

Ensemble.  =  — 

Received,  annual  state  appropriation   8  5.000  00 

Refund  from  State  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers   252  42 

8  5.252  42 

Disbursed,  as  above   5,170  90 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  1.  1893   $  SI  52 


The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  gives  the  details 
of  the  foregoing  expenditures,  and  the  vouchers  have 
been  filed  with  the  governor  according  to  law — sec.  376, 
E.  S.  of  1878. 
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77/'-  Binding  Fund. 

it  was  reported  by  the  treasurer  a  year  ago  that  the  cash 
and  securities  in  the  binding  fund  amounted  to  S 22, 997. 54. 
The  net  increase1  during  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1*93,  after  deducting  annual  appropriations  for  binding, 
and  binding  clerk's  salary,  and  fees  for  recording  mort- 
gages, was  $394.08:  The  details  are  given  in  the  compre- 
hensive report  of  Treasurer  Proudfit  who,  without  com- 
pensation, is  doing  valuable  work  for  the  Society  in  the 
management  of  its  private  funds. 

The  present  condition  of  the  fund  is  as  follows: 

Cash  and  securities  in  charge  of  treasurer  8  23.302  20 

Taylor  bequest,  not  yet  available   1.000  00 

Notes  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  unpaid  1  "   100  00 


Total  824,796  20 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  permission  was 
given  the  Society  (chapter  54,  laws  of  1893)  to  dispose  of 
the  Draper  homestead  on  West  Washington  aye.,  Madison, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  binding  fund.  The  property  has  not 
been  placed  upon  the  market,  however,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  financial  panic.  The  premises  are  rented,  with  privi- 
lege of  sale  at  any  time,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  sub-committee  in  charge  thereof.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  two  years  ago  the  Society  entered  into  a  financial  ar- 
rangement with  the  widow  of  Dr.  Draper,  by  which,  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  an  annuity  was  to  be  paid 
to  her  for  a  release  of  her  dower  right  in  the  homestead. 
By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Draper,  during  the  present  year,  the 
possibility  of  that  annuity  becoming  a  charge  on  the  Soci- 
ety has  ceased. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  since  our  last  report,  a  year 
ago,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Draper  estate,  in  which  this 

1  The  notes  are  as  follows:  One-third  payable  annually,  with  interest 
at  7  per  cent,  after  due:  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper  (deceased),  Hon. 
John  A.  Rice,  ••?  10<> -total.  S400.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Rice's,  which  was  temporarily  withdrawn  by  him.  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  corresponding  secretary. 
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fund  lias  interests.  The  mining  stocks,  which  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  the  personal  property,  appear  at  present 
to  have  no  market  value,  and  the  estate  is  encumbered 
with  debts  and  bequests,  to  the  payment  of  which  the  ox- 
ecutors  do  not  see  their  way  clear.  They  report,  however, 
that  they  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  the  Society,  in  re- 
gard to  the  debts,  which,  if  accepted,  will  tend  to  hasten 
the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

The  A)itiquafian  Fund. 

The  balance  in  the  antiquarian  fund  last  year  was 
£  L, 541, 96.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  treasurer's  report,  the 
increase  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1893,  was 
*  173.32  (from  interest  on  loans,  one-half  the  receipts 
from  membership  dues,  and  the  sale  of  duplicates),  leaving 
the  present  condition: 

Cash  and  securities  iu  hands  of  treasurer   -          8  1,715  23 

Notes  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  unpaid  1   30  00 

Total   81,745  "23 

But  for  the  financial  crisis  and  the  World's  Fair,  an 
effort  would  have  been  mode  during  the  year  to  materially 
increase  this  important  fund,  the  income  of  which,  when 
large  enough,  "shall  be  used  in  prosecuting  mound  explo- 
rations or  other  historic  investigations  within  the  state  of 
Wisconsin;  the  procuring  of  desirable  articles  of  Wiscon- 
sin antiquities,  historic  manuscripts,  paintings,  or  other 
objects  of  historic  interest.  "  But  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  not  deemed  best  to  ask  our  friends  for  contributions, 
and  only  the  natural  increase  in  the  fund  can  be  reported. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  better  showing  may  be  made  a 
*w^!ve-month  later.  Frequent  opportunities  arise  for 
profitable  use  of  such  a  fund,  and  no  efforts  should  be 
spared  until  it  reaches  at  least  S  20,000. 


The  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding  secretary  are  as  follows: 
one-third  payable  annually,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent,  after  due:  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Lewis,  §10;  lion.  Frank  A.  Flower,  8 20— total,  8y»( 
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LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  library  accessions  during  the 
year  ending  November  BO,  1893: 

Books  purchased  (including  exchanges)  , ..  ..  1,285 

Books,  by  gift   2,311 

Total  books   3,300 

Pamphlets,  by  gift   3,819 

Pamphlets,  made  from  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  worthy  of 

preservation  ,   125 

Total  pamphlets   3,971 

Total  accessi  ns  •  


 :   7,570 

,   79,402 

Pamphlets  80,620 

•  '      Total,  100.022 


Present  estimated  strength  of  the  library 
Books  


The  year's  book  accessions  are  classified  as  follows 


Bibliography   83] 

Biography   211 

Cyclopaedias   19 

Education   213 

Fine  Arts  '   17 

Geography  and  travels   272 

History,  A  w  ericn  n   330 

British   73 

Foreign  (except 

British)   71 

General   10 

Literature   91 


Natural  Science  

Newspapers  (bound  files). . . . 
Patents,  American  and  Brit- 
ish '.  

Periodicals  

Philology  

Philosophy  and  Ethics  

Political  Science  

Religion  

Sociology,  general  

Useful  arts  


208 
10S 

149 
210 
16 
20 
50 
122 
772 


Total   3,306 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  accessions  for  the  year  amount 
to  the  really  surprising  number  of  7,570  titles — books 
3,596.  and  pamphlets  3,974.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  an- 
nual increase  the  library  ever  experienced.  Of  this  in- 
crease, the  gifts  amounted  to  6,160  books  and  pamphlets, 
about  s4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  the  actual  gifts  to 
the  library  have  been  far  greater  than  this,  for  there  were 
received  from  that  source  no  less  than  5,426  books  and 
6,011  pamphlets,  a  total  of  11,437;  of  this  large  number, 
1,830  books  and  2,037  pamphlets— a  total  of  3,867  titles,  or 
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about  27  per  cent— were  duplicates  of  what  were  already 
on  our  shelves,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  above 
report  on  accessions.  Due  credit  for  all  these-  are,  how- 
ever, given  in  the  list  of  "Givers  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets," which  if  will  be  seen  embraces  men  and  ivomon  from 
far  distant  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  showing  that  the 
Society  has  friends  and  correspondents  in  many  lands. 

That  so  many  of  the  gifts  to  the  library  are  duplicates, 
should  in  no  way  discourage  intending  donors,  for  the  So- 
ciety carries  on  an  active  exchange  of  duplicates  with 
other  important  libraries  in  the  country,  and  needs  mate- 
rial for  that  purpose;  occasional  sales  of  duplicates  bring 
needed  money  to  the  binding  and  antiquarian  funds;  with 
the  constantly  increasing  clientage  of  readers,  it  is  often 
found  desirable  to  have  upon  our  shelves  more  than  one 
set  of  a  given  work;  and  not  infrequently  the  Societ.y 
gives  freely  of  its  duplicates  to  public  libraries  newly 
organized  in  leading  Wisconsin  cities. 

One  secret  of  the  phenomenal  library  increase  which  we 
are  able  to  report  this  year,  lies  in  the  fact  that  three  dis- 
tinct efforts  were  made  in  that  direction,  on  special  lines: 
(1.)  The  library  is  quite  rich  in  the  department  of  geol- 
ogy, especially  in  American  state  reports  and  monographs. 
Early  in  the  present  Calendar  year,  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  various 
state  surveys  now  in  operation,  and  with  the  leading  geo- 
logical writers  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  tilling  gaps 
in  our  collections.  The  result  of  this  correspondence  was 
the  receipt  of  8(3  books  and  148  pamphlets,  of  high 
value  in  that  department.  (2.)  In  April,  a  letter  was  sent 
by  the  corresponding  secretary  to  each  member  of  the 
American  Historical  and  American  Economic  associations, 
informing  the  latter  of  the  works  from  his  pen  already  in 
our  library,  and  asking  that  he  send  us  such  pamphlets  as 
he  could  spare,  that  were  not  already  in  our  possession. 
This  appeal.  Which  in  every  case  met  with  a  eordial  recep- 
tion,  netted    us    9U   books    and    643    pamphlets,    all  of 
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them  being  monographs  of  great  practical  value  in  our 
Library,  in  the  important  departments  oi*  history,  econom- 
ics, and  social  science.  This  appeal,  like  the  one  to  the 
geologists,  also  resulted  in  securing  scores  of  new  and  val- 
uable friends  for  the  library,  who  may  be  relied  upon 
hereafter  to  favor  us  with  their  monographs  as  issued.  (3. ) 
In  September,  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  libra- 
rian made  an  expedition  to  the  World's  Fair  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  making  a  complete  collection  of  the  literature 
prepared  for  distribution  at  the  exposition  by  the  several 
states  and  foreign  countries.  In  this  manner  192  books 
and  497  pamphlets  were  gathered — a  total  of  689  titles — 
most  of  it  being  material  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
reference  library,  being  statistical  and  descriptive  hand- 
books, often  elaborately  illustrated,  with  the  latest  obtain- 
able data  regarding  the  several  states  and  countries  by 
which  they  were  issued.  Many  of  the  books,  especially  from 
Europe,  were  of  unusual  importance  and  costly  in  form, 
being  brought  to  the  exposition  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  in  leading  American  libraries  and  in  the 
hands  of  important  government  officials.  We  regard  this 
special  effort  as  one  well  Avorth  the  making,  and  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  library  has  made  so  complete  a  col- 
lection of  the  serious  literature  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. 

"WORK  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Curd  Catalogue. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  our  new  card 
catalogue,  a  work  which  has  been  under  way  for  five  years 
past.  Several  years  must  yet  intervene,  however,  before 
it  can  be  declared  complete,  but  when  at  last  we  shall  have 
bi'ought  it  up  to  date,  the  library  will  have  a  practically 
faultless  card  catalogue,  based  upon  the  most  approved 
modern  systems,  with  special  features  adapted  to  our  pecul- 
iar needs.  All  of  the  accessions  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  printed  volume  of  the  catalogue  (VII.)*  May  1, 
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L6H7,  have  been  catalogued  under  the  new  rulers.  1  The  work 
on  accessions  previous  to  that  date  1ms  systematically  pro 
ceeded  backwards  through  the  published  vokrmes*  with  the 
result,  thus  far,  that  all  author  cards  have  been  written  for 
vols.  VII.,  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  and  III.;  some  of  the  subjects  in 
VIE.  and  VI.,  and  most  of  the  subjects  and  titles  in  V.,  IV., 
and  ILL  As  this  leaves  but  one  alphabet  to  consult,  in  the 
printed  form,  for  vols.  I.  (A  to  L)  and  II.  (M  to  Z)  are  con- 
tinuous, work  on  the  authors  has  been  suspended  until 
the  subjects  and  titles  of  all  the  printed  volumes  are  fully 
written  up. 

Additional  Shelving. 

■  Through-  the  courtesy  of  Governor  Peck,  additional  wall 
shelving  for  the  accommodation  of  about  6,000  volumes  has 
been  built  upon  the  main  floor  of  the  library.  This  was  a 
long-needed  improvement,  and  enables  a  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  books  most  in  demand.  But  the  time  is  not  far 
off,  at  our  present  rate  of  growth,  when  all  available  space 
upon  both  floors  will  be  crowded  to  its  utmost.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  shelving,  now  in  nse  in  the  library,  is 
uneconomical  of  space,  but  the  compact  iron-stack  system 
cannot  be  adapted  to  rooms  like  these.  From  whichever 
point  of  view  we  contemplate  the  future  of  the  library, 
a  new  building,  constructed  on  modern  principles  of 
library  architecture,  appears  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Bibliography  of  Wisconsin  Authors. 

In  May  last,  the  Society  published  the  Bibliography  of 
Wisconsin  Authors  alluded  to  in  last  year's  report  as  be- 
ing in  press.  This  work  is  not  only  a  list  of  such  of  the  works 
of  Wisconsin  writers  as  are  upon  the  shelves  of  our 
library — although  we  have  a  large  collection  o*f  such — but 
includes  all  of  their .  published  works  so  far  as  known: 
those  we  do  not  possess  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
The  titles  embrace  book>.  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and 
reports  and  papers   in  society  transactions,  etc..  while 
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*  much  additional  information  is  given  in  the  numerous  foot- 
notes. Tli is  compilation  has  been  a  labor  of  considerable 
magnitude,  involving  wide  correspondence  and  laborious 
research.  The  volume  contains  263  pages,  the  names  of 
some  900  authors,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,700  titles. 
Xo  doubt  some  names  and  titles  were  overlooked  in  the 
search,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  inaccuracies 
may  be  detected,  but  these  are  faults  incident  to  a  pioneer 
undertaking  of  this  character  and  do  not  seriously  mar  the 
work.  Supplements  to  this  Bibliography  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

Newspaper  Catalogue. 
A  catalogue  of  our  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  lias 
been  in  preparation  at  intervals,  since  February  last.  We 
are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  adequate  catalogue  of 
this  description,  and  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  plow 
in  virgin  soil.  Many  vexatious  problems  have  arisen  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  requiring  much  thought  in  their 
solution,  but  at  last  all  difficulties  of  detail  have  apparently 
been  surmounted,  and  the  copy  will  be  ready  for  the  printer 
early  next  spring.  The  Society  now  owns  6, S54  bound  vol- 
umes of  newspapers,  one  of  the  best  collections  in  America, 
and  is  continually  making  valuable  additions.  Some  of  the 
tiles  received  during  the  year  just  closed,  were: 

Aloany  (X.  Y.)  Atlas  Argus,  1864-1865,  1  vols. 
Boston  (Mass.j  Daily  Journal,  1863-65,  G  vols. 
Boston  (Mass.;  Evening  Journal,  1873.  2  vols. 
Burlington  (Yt.i  Daily  Sentinel,  1848-5  \  8  vols. 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawkeye,  1864-65,  4  vols. 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Daily  Statesman,  1864-65,  3  vols. 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily  Gazette,  1804-65,  1  vols. 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Daily  Journal,  1865,  "2  vols. 
Harrisbui-L:  (Pa.)  Daily  Telegraph,  1864-65,  4  vols. 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Democrat.  1851-54,  3  vols. 
London  Times  (daily  !,  1862  64,  6  vols. 
Milwaukee  Daily  News,  1864,  2  vols. 
New  York  Herald  (daily),  I860  62,  18*1,  8  vols. 
New  York  Times,  1870-78,  35  vols. 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  184*2-48,6  vols. 
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phifa  lelphia  Evening  Telegacaph,,  1865,  2  vols. 

Philadelphia  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  1863  63,9  vols. 

Pittsburg  (PaO  Daily  Gazette,  1804-65,3  vols. 

Pittsburg  i  Pa  )  Evening  Chronicle,  1863-64,  6  vols. 

Pittsburg  QPaO  Daily  Dispatch,  L8G4-65,  4  vols. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Evening  Bulletin,  1864-65, t  vols. 

South  Carolina  Gazette,  1752-67,  1783-85,  1791-98,  1802-34,  25  vols. 

St.  Louis  Daily  Missouri  Republican,  1865,  2  vols. 

Toronto  (Can.)  Daily  Leader,  1864^-65,  3  vols. 

Troy  (X.  XV)  Daily  Times,  1863-65,  5  vols.  ,  mnriA 


During  the  year  the  greater' part  of  the  Draper  manuscripts 
chiefly  covering  events  in  the  west  during  Lord  Dunmore's 
War  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  have  been  neatly  bound, 
making  261  folio  volumes.  The  papers  included  in  these 
volumes  came  to  us  in  a  greatly  confused  condition,  with- 
out semblance  of  order,  most  of  them  having  long  been  kept 
in  what  were  practically  rubbish-heaps.  Matter  clearly 
worthless  was  removed,  the  residue  being  classified  at  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  thought,  and  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  binder.  The  result  is  a  highly  im- 
portant addition  to  the  manuscript  resources  of  the  li- 
brary, and  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn  the  collec- 
tion has  been  sought  in  person  by  special  investigators 
from  as  far  away  as  North  Carolina  and  Xew  York,  while 
letters  of  inquiry  from  all  parts  of  the  country  regarding 
this  material  are  so  numerous  as  to  add  largely  to  the 
duties  of  the  corresponding  secretary.  The  following 
table  gives  the  strength  of  the  Draper  MSB. 

BOUND  BY  DR.  DRAPER.  BOUND  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


Draper  Man  use  rip  ts. 


1733013 


Brady  letters   3 

Brodhead  papers   2 


Boone  p  ipers   31 

Border  Forays   6 

Brady  and  Wetzel  papers   0 

Brant  papers  21 

George  R.  Clark  papers  56 

Win.  Clark  papers   1 


Carletou  papers   1 

'Jonathan  Clark  papers   3 

ftarby,  Hardin,  ere  ,  papers......  1 

!>iuilevy,  Brady,  etc?,  papers....  1 

FilsQu's  journal   1 


Croatian  papers   1 

Daniel  Drake  papers   12 

Forsyth  papers   3- 


Harmar  papers 
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bound  by  dr.  DRAPES  continued. 

Vols. 

H-irro:],  Brady,  etc.,  papers   1 

Hildreth,  Crawford,  Doddridge, 

etc.,  papers   1 

Irvine  papers   1 

Kenton,  MeCord,  etc.,  papers. . .  1 

London  Docs.  (Albany)   1 

Paris  Docs.  (Albany)   1 

Potter  papers   1 

Preston  papers   7 

Riggs  papers   1 

Shane  Historical  Collections. . .  16 
Sharp,  Bonnett,  Murphy,  etc., 

papers    1 

Redd  and  Beid  papers   1 

Trabue  Narrative  i   1 

Whitley  papers   1 

Notes  of  Dr.  Draper's  historical 

trips  (interviews)  about  50 

102 


BOUND  by  the  society— continued. 

Vol*. 

Frontier  vars   pj 

Oft.,  Ala.,  and  S.  (J.  papers   1 

Harrison  papers   5 

Historical  miscellanies   2 

Illinois   1 

Irvine  correspondence   1 

Kenton  papers  13 

Kentucky   8 

King's  Mountain   lo' 

Mecklenburg  declaration   6 

North  Carolina   1 

Patterson  papers   3 

Rudolph-Ney   S 

Sumter  papers   TJ 

Symmes  papers   2 

Tecumseh  papers   12 

Tennessee   G 

Virginia   3 

Withers's    "Border  Warfare" 
(with  MS.  notes)   3 

261 


A  Complicated  Human  Machine. 
There  exists  a  popular  delusion  that  the  chief  business  of 
a  library  is  handing  out  books  to  readers.  But  for  the  one 
attendant  at  the  counter,  the  services  of  half  a  dozen 
trained  workers  are  engaged  behind  the  scenes.  That  the 
attendant  may  obtain  at  a  glance,  or  at  most  after  a  few 
minutes  of  investigation,  just  the  material  which  the  reader 
seeks,  thus  increasing  his  usefulness  by  economizing  his 
time,  a  complicated  human  machine  is  in  silent  operation 
within  inner  offices,  classifying,  cataloguing,  registering, 
working  out  new  or  improving  old  methods  by  which  the 
treasures  of  the  great  library,  which  are  hidden  frcm  com- 
mon sight,  may  instantly  be  brought  to  the  service  of  those 
who  seek  them,  as  appeared  the  genie  to  the  inquisitive 
Aladdin.  The  Society  is  fortunate  in  commanding  the 
services  of  a  librarian  who  is  competent  to  the  task,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  excellent  but  by 
many  unheeded  work  which  he  and  his  well-ordered  band 
of  assistants  are  doing  for  this  institution  and  the  state. 
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USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

During  the  year,  statistics  of  library  use  have,  for  the 
tirst  time  in  our  history,  been  kept  by  the  attendants. 
From  these  statistics  we  find  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  readers  in  a  single  day.  and 
for  months  together  the  daily  attendance  averages  at  least 
a  hundred.  Some  days  upwards  of  350  books  are  charged, 
being  either  given  out  over  the  counter  or  in  use  on  the 
alcove  tables,  while  often  fully  20';)  more  are  examined  in 
place  at  the  shelves  by  special  investigators  privileged  to 
do  so.  This  shows  a  very  good  use.  for  a  library  devoted 
wholly  to  reference  books;  few  libraries  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  have  a  larger  patronage.  During  the  twelve 
months  some  24,000  books  passed  over  the  counter  into 
the  reading  rooms,  and  18,000  more  were  used  at  the  alcove 
tables,  in  addition  to  what  were  handled  in  place.  Of  those 
who  used  these  books,  91  per  cent,  were  connected  with 
the  State  University,  either  as  professors  or  students,  and 
9  per  cent,  were  the  outside  public— chiefly  visiting  spe- 
cialists, who  are  more  numerous  in  the  summer  than  at 
other  seasons. 

A  prominent  writer  recently  said:  "It  is  possible  that 
the  college  library  is  of  more  ultimate  value  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  library  of  any  other  sort."  If  this  be  so, 
and  we  thoroughly  believe  that  it  is,  then  the  Society's 
library  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  this  commonwealth.  From 
1854  to  the  present  time,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
sent  out  into  the  world  2,33c?  graduates,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  now  men  and  women  of  marked  influ- 
ence in  society,  business,  politics,  and  the  professions.  To 
these  positions  in  life  they  have  brought  trained  intellects 
and  cultured  tastes  which  have  had  much  to  do  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  state.  To  all  of  this  great  throng  the 
library  of  the  Society  was,  during  their  college  days,  when 
intellects  were  keen  and  eager,  their  chief  literary  labora- 
tory; and  the  warm  appreciation  with  which  so 
many  of  the  alumni  appear  to  regard  this  insti- 
tution, is   an  evidence  that    the  work  of  the  past  has 
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not  been  in  vain.  The  library  has,  at  least,  kept  even 
pace  with  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  University,  and 
the  more  than  1,200  students,  with  their  eighty-five  in- 
structors, who  now  throng  the  campus,  still  seek  these 
shelves  as  did  their  predecessors,  but  in  far  greater  pro- 
portion: while  the  University  management,  apparently 
convinced  with  Carlyle  that  "the  true  university  of  our 
days  is  a  collection  of  books,"  still  hold  out  the  existence 
of  this  library  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  student 
life  at  the  Wisconsin  capital. 

AUTOGRAPHS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  following  autographs  and  manuscripts  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  Draper  collec- 
tion mentioned  above  (pp.  35,  36); 

Alfred  E.  BuJ<jer,  Canada.  MSS  narrative,  and  notes,  on  the  War  of 
1812,  with  final  operations  of  the  British  at  Prairie  da  Chieu.  Partly 
given  to,  but  for  the  most  part  purchased  by,  the  Society. 

Miss  Blanch  Harper.  Madison.  Copy  of  letter  descriptive  of  Milwau- 
kee in  18i0,  written  December  10.  1S1< ).  by  Charles  J.  Lynde  to  Dr.  John 
K  Bartlett,  of  Xew  Haven,  Connecticut. 

John  Johnston,  Milwaukee.  D.  S.  of  Dean  Richmond,  being  certificate 
of  profits  in  the  Merchants*  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  dated 
February  1,  1830;  L.  S  of  Russell  Sage  to  Alexander  Mitchell,  dated 
October  2  *v 1859:  MS.  invitation  to  Alexander  Mitchell  to  a  dinner,  in 
1SGS,  signed  by  numerous  leading  citizens  of  Milwaukee. 

Paul  Lachmund,  Sank  City.  Commission  of  Charles  Hallasas  captain 
of  state  militia,  signed  by  Governor  Dodge,  November  20,  1846. 

Mrs.  jR.  O  Loomis,  Portage.  Certificate  (framed), granted  to  Og  maw- 
nee,  a  Menomonee  chief,  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  British  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs,  dated  at  Niagara,  August  L,  17G4,  on  account  of 
Ogemawnee's  service  in  protecting  the  Britisa  garrison  at  Green  Bay, 
during  the  Pontiac  uprising. 

Adolph  F.  Menges,  Madison.  A.  "L.  S.  of  Capt.  John  A.  Sutter,  discov- 
erer of  gold  in  California,  to  A.  Menges,  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
24,  1S7C. 

Mrs.  Martha  T.  Osborn,  OsJikosJi.  Record  b  >ok  and  other  papers  of 
the  Oshkosh  &  Waupun  Plank  Road  Co.,  1832-56. 

Edward  J.  Panl,  Milwaukee.  Duplicate  quarterly  returns  of  Milwau- 
kee post  office  from  June,  1833,  to  September,  1889;  four  bound  folio 
MS.  volumes,  of  Paul  genealogy. 

Secretary  Thwaites.  Several  A.  L.  S  of  prominent  contemporaneous 
American  authors,  educators,  and  diplomats. 
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PERIODICALS  CURRENTLY  RECEIVED. 

List  of  periodicals  now  regularly  received  at  the  library, 
either  by  gift  or  purchase: 

Academy.    London,  (w.) 
/Egis.    Madison,  Wis.  (biw.) 

American  Academy  of  Polit.  and  Social  Science,  Annals.    Phila.  (q.) 
American  Anthropologist.    Washington,  (q.) 
American  Antiquarian.    Chicago,  (bi-m.) 
American  Architect.    Boston,  (w.) 

American  Catholic  Historical  Researches.    Philadelphia,  (q.) 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.    Philadelphia,    (q  ) 

American  Economic  Association..  Publications.    Baltimore,  ^bi-m.) 

American  Geologist.    Minneapolis,  (m.i 

American  Historical  Association,  Papers    New  York,  (q.) 

American  Journal  oi'  Archa  olo  y.    Boston,  (q.) 

American  Journal  of  Philology.    Baltimore,  (q.) 

American  Journal  of  P^ycholog}^.    Worcester,  (q.) 

American  Journal  of  Science.    Ne  e  Haven,  (m.) 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    Washington,  (m.) 

American  Naturalist.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

American  Statistical  Association,  Publications.    Boston,  (q.) 
Andover  Review.    Boston  (m.j 
Annals  of  Iowa.   Des  Moines,    (q  ) 
Antiquary.    London,  (m.) 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Publications. 

Arena.    Boston,  (m.) 

Athenaeum.    London,  (w.) 

Atlantic  Monthly.    Boston,  (m.) 

Biblia    Meriden,  Conn,  mi.) 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.    Oberlin.  (q.) 

Blackwood's  Magazine.   Edinburg.  (m.) 

Bohemian  Voice.    Omaha,  (m.) 

Book  Buyer.    New  York,  (m.j 

British  Record  Society.    Index  Library.    London,  (q.) 
Canadian  Patent  Oriice  Record.    Ottawa.  |m.) 
Canadian  Record  of  Science.    Montreal,  (q.) 
Catholic  World.   New  York.  (m.J 
Century.    New  Vcrk.  (m.) 
Clinique.    Chicago,  (m.) 
Contemporary  Review.   London,  (m.) 
Cook's  Excursionist.    New  York,  tm.) 
Cosmopolitan.    New  York,  (m.) 
Critic.    New  York  (w.) 
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Dedham  Historical  Register.   Dedhani,  Mass.  (q.) 
Dial.   Chicago,  (semi-in.) 
Dublin  Review.    Dublin,  (q.) 

East  Anglian:  or.  Notes  and  Queries.   Ipswich,  Eng.  [m.) 

Eclectic  Magazine.    New  York,  (m.) 

Edinburgh  Review.   Edinburgh,  (q.) 

Education.    Boston,  (m.) 

Educational  Review.    New  York,  im.) 

Employer  and  Employed.    Boston,  (q.) 

English  Historical  Review.    London,  up) 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.    London,  (m.) 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections.    Salem,  (q.) 

Fortnightly  Review.    London,  (m.) 

Forum.    New  York,  (m.j 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly.    Xew  York. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine.    Xew  York,  (rn.) 

Granite  Monthly.    Concord,  X.  II.  on.) 

Graphic.    London,  (w.) 

Harpers  Magazine.    Xew  York,  (m.) 

Harper's  Weekly.    Xew  York. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.    Hartford,  tbi-m.) 

Home  Visitor.    Chicago,  (m.) 

Hyde  Park  Historical  Record.    Mass.  (q.) 

Illustrated  London  Xews.    London,  (w.) 

II  ustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents).    London,  (w.) 

Iowa  Churchman.    Davenport,  (m.) 

Iowa  Historical  Record.    Iowa  City,  (q.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.  Baltimore. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Baltimore. 

Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore.    Boston,  (q.) 

Journal  of  Geology.    Chicago,    (bi  m.) 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.    Chicago,  (q.) 

Journal  of  Zoophily.    Philadelphia,  (mi) 

Journal  of  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History.    Cincinnati,  (q.) 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Philadelphia,  (in.) 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.    Xew  York,  ^q.) 

Library.    London,  (q.) 

Library  Journal.    Xew  York,  (m.) 

Lippiueott's  Magazine.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

Literary  Xews.    New  Vork.  (in.) 

Literary  Northwest.   St.  Paul,  (m.) 

Literary  World.    Boston,  (bi-w.) 

Litt ell's  Living  Age.    Boston,  iw.) 

Macmillan's  Magazine.    London,  (m.) 

Magazine  of  American  History.   New  York,  (m.) 
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Magazine  of  New  England  History.    Newport.  (<{.) 
Manitoba  Gazette.    Winnipeg,  far.) 

Maine  Historical  and  Genealogical  Recorder.   Portland,  (q.) 
Maine  Historical  Society.  Collections,  (q,) 
Manifesto,  Canterbury  X.  11.  (m.) 
Methodist  Review.    New  York,  (bi-m.) 

Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Queries.    Manchester,  N.  H.  fm.) 

Missionary  Herald.    Boston,  (m.) 

Monthly  Weather  Review.  Washington. 

Narragansett  Historical  Register.    Providence,  R.  I.  (q.) 

Nation.    New  York,  (w.) 

National  Magazine.  f\e\v  York,  (m.) 

National  Review.    London,  (m.) 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.    Boston,  (q.) 
New  England  Magazine.    Ronton,  (in.) 
New  Nation.    Boston,  (w.) 
New  World.    Boston,  (q.l 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record.    New  York.    (q. ) 
Nineteenth  Century.    London,  (m.) 
North  American  Review.    New  York,  (w.) 
Northwest  Magazine.    St.  Paul,  (m.) 
Notes  and  Queries.    London,  (m.) 

Official  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.   Washington,  (w.) 
Open  Court.    Chicago,  (w.) 
Our  Day.    Boston,  (m.) 
Overland  Monthly.    San  Francisco,  (m.) 
*   Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History.    Philadelphia,  (q.) 
Political  Science  Quarterly.    New  York. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.    New  York. 
Princeton  College  Bulletin.    Princeton,  N.  J.  (q.) 
Public  Opinion.    Washington,  (w.) 
Publishers'  Weekly.    New  York,  (w.) 
Putuam's  Monthly  Historical  Magazine.    Salem,  Mass. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Boston. 
Quarterly  Review.  London. 

Reviews  of  Reviews.    London  and  New  York,  (m.) 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Publications.    Providence,  (q.) 

Science.    New  York,  (w.) 

Scientific  American.    New  York,  (w.) 

Scientific  American  Supplement.    New  York,  (w.) 

Scottish  Review.    Paisley,  fq.) 

Srrihner's  Magazine.    New  York,  (ill.) 

Sttakespe&riana.    New  York,  (q.) 

Social  Economist.   New  York,  (m.) 

Tradesman      Chattanooga,  Term,    (semi-m. ) 
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Travelers  Becord.   Hartford,  Conn,  (tn.) 

United  States  Government  Publications,  Monthly  Catalogue.  Wash. 

University  Extr  usion.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.   Richmond,  (q.) 

Westminster  Review.   London,  im.) 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  "Education.    Madison,  (m.) 

Yale  Review.    Boston,  (q.) 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER  FILES. 

Following  is  a*  list,  classified  by  counties,  of  Wisconsin 
newspapers  now  regularly  received  at  the  library -through 
gift  of  the  publishers,  and  bound  —  all  of  them  being  weekly 
editions  except  where  otherwise  noted: 

Adams. — Friendship,  Adams  Co.  Press. 

Ashland. — Ashland  Pros. 

Barron*.  — Barron.  Barron  Co.  Shield:  Chetek  Alert;  Cumberland  Ad- 
vocate. 

Bayfield.— Bayfield,  Bayfield  <  'o.  Press. 

Brown. — Depere  News:  Fort  Howard  Review;  Green  Bay  Advocate: 
Green  Bay,  State  Gazette. 

Buffalo.— Alma,  Buffalo  Co.  Journal:  Fountain  City,  Buffalo  Co.  Re- 
publikaner;  Mondovi,  Buffalo^Co.  Herald. 

BcRXETT.-^Grantsburg,  Burnett  Co.  Sentinel. 

Calumet.— Chilton  Times. 

Chippewa.— Chipjpawa  Falls,  Chippewa  Herald;  Chippewa  Falls,  Chip- 
pewa Times;  Chippewa  Falls,  Catholic  Sentinel.  • 

Clark. — Colby  Phonograph;  Xeillsville  Republican  and  Press;  Thorp  , 
Courier. 

Columbia. — Columbus  Democrat;  Kllbourn  City  Mirror-Gazette;  Lodi 
Valley  News,:  Portage  Democrat ;  Portage,  Wisconsin  State  Reiri-ter: 
Poynette  Press;  Rio,  Columbia  Co.  Reporter. 

Crawford.-  Prairie  du  Chien  Courier:  Prairie  du  Chien  Union. 

Dane.  —  Helleviile,  Bugar  River  Recorder;  Madison,  Wisconsin  Bot- 
schafter;  Madison  Daily  Democrat;  Madison,  Daily  Cardinal;  Madison, 
Northwestern  Mail:  Madison,  Wisconsin  Staats  Zeitnng;  Madison,  Wis- 
consin Sta+e  Journal,  d.  and  w.;  Madison,  Western  Farmer;  Madison, 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Motor,  in.:  Oregon  Observer;  Stoughton  Courier;  Stonghton 
Hub;  Stoughton  Xoriuanneu;  Sun  Prairie  Countryman. 

Dodge.— Beaver  Dam  Argus;  Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co.  Citizen;  Juueau 
Telephone. 

Door. — Sturgeon  Bay,  PoorCo«  Advocate;  Sturgeon  Bay  Republican. 
Douglas.—  Superior.  Evening  Telegram,  d.;  Superior  Leader,d.:  Super- 
ior Time>:  Superior  Wave. 
Dunn.— Menom  >nie,  Dunn  Co.  News. 
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Eau  Claire.— Augusta  Eagle;  Eau  Claire  Weekly  Free  Tress;  Eau 
Claire  Weekly  Leader. 
Florence.— Florence  Mining  News. 

Fond  du  Lac   Brandon  Times;  Fond  <lu  Lac  Commonwealth;  Ripon 
Commonwealth;  Ripon  Free  Press;  Waupiin  Leader;  Waupun  Times. 
Forest.   Crandon,  Forest  Republican. 

( t rant.  — Boscobel  Dial;  Lancaster,  Grant  Co.  Herald;  Lancaster 
Teller;  Platteville,  Grant  Co.  News;  Platteville,  Grant  Co.  Witness; 
Cassville  Index. 

Green.— Albany  Vindicator:  Brodhead,  Busy  Citizen;  Brodhead  Inde- 
pendent; Monroe  Sentinel;  Monroe  Sun. 

Green  Lake  — Berlin  Weekly  .Journal;  Princeton  Republic. 

low  A. — Dod  geville  Eye  and  Star:  Dodgeville  Chronicle;  Mineral  Point, 
Iowa  Co.  Democrat:  Mineral  Point  Tribune. 

Iron.— Hurley,  Gogebic  Iron  Tribune;  Hurley,  Montreal  River  Miner. 

Jackson.-  Black  River  Falls,  Badger  State  Banner;  Merrillan.  Wiscon- 
sin Leader. 

Jefferson. — Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.  Union;  Fort  Atkinson, 
Hoard's  Dairyman;  Jefferson  Banner;  Lake  Mills  Leader;  Palmyra  En- 
terprise; Waterloo  Journal:  Watertowu  Gazette;  Watertown  Republican. 

Juneau.  — Elroy  Tribune:  Mauston,  Juneau  Co.  Chronicle;  Mauston 
Star:  Necedah  Republican. 

Kenosha.— Kenosba  Union;  Kenosha,  Volksfreund. 

Kewaunee. — Ahnapee  Record;  Kewaunee  Enterprise;  Kewaunske 
Li  sty. 

La  Crosse.— La  Crosse  Daily  Press;  La  Crosse  Weekly  Chronicle;  La 
Crosse  Nord  Stern:  La  Qrosse  Republican  and  Leader. 

La  Fayette.— Darlington  Democrat  and  Register;  Darlington  Journal; 
Darlington  Republican:  Shullsburg  Pick  and  Gad. 

Langlade.    Antigo  Weekly  News  Item:  Antigo  Republican. 

Lincoln.— Merrill,  Lincoln  Co.  Advocate;  Merrill,  Lincoln  Co.  An- 
zeiger. 

Manitowoc:  Manitowoc  Nord-Western;  Manitowoc  Tilot;  Manitowoc 
Tribune;  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc  Co.  Chronicle. 

Marathon.—  Wausau  Central  Wisconsin:  Wausau  Deutsche  Pionier; 
Wausau  Torch  of  Liberty. 

Marinette.— Marinette  Eagle. 

Ma  rqu  ett  e.  —  Montello  Ex  press. 

Milwaukee.  —  Abend  Post,  d.;  Acker  und  Gartenbau  Zeitung,  s.  m.; 
American  School  Board  Journal,  m.;  Columbia;  Evening  Wisconsin,  d.; 
Evangeliscfe-Luth^risches;  Gemeinde-Blatt,  s.  m.;  Germauia;  Masonic 
Tidings,  m.;  Milwaukee  Daily  News;  Milwaukee  Herold;  Milwaukee 
Journal,  d.;  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  d.;  Milwaukee  Telegraph;  Pneumatic, 
m  ;  Saturday  Star:  Seebote;  United  States  Miller,  rn.;  Wisconsin  Banner 
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unci  Volksfreund;  Wisconsin  Weather  and  Crop  Journal,  m;  Yenowine's 
Illustrated  News:  Curlahy  Times. 

Monroe.  — Sparta  Democrat:  Sparta  Herald:  Sparta  Independent;  To- 
mah  Journal. 

Oconto.— Oconto.  Oconto  Co.  Reporter. 

Oneida. — Rhirielander,  Oneida  Co.  Herald;  Rhiuelander  Vindicator. 
Outagamie. — Appieton  Crescent;  Appieton  Weekly  Post;  Appleton 
Volksfreund:  Kaukauna  Sun:  Kaukauna  Times. 
Ozaukee.— Cedarburg  Weekly  News. 

Pepin.  — Durand,  Entering  Wedge;  Duraud,  Pepin  Co.  Courier. 
Pierce.— Maiden  Rock,  Weekly  Press;  River  Falls  Journal. 
Polk.  —Osceola,  Polk  Co.  Press. 

Portage.  —Stevens  Point  Gazette;  Stevens  Point  Journal. 
Price.— Phillips  Times. 

Racine.  — Burlington  Standard  Democrat;  Racine  Journal:  Racine 
Slavie;  Piacine  Daily  Times:  Union  Grove  Enterprise;  Waterford  Post. 

Richland.— Richland  Center.  Republican  and  Observer;  Richland 
Center,  Richland  Rustic. 

Rock.— Beloit  Free  Press,  d.  and  w.;  Clinton  Herald:  Clinton,  Weekly 
Witness;  Edgertou.  Wisconsin  Tobacco  Reporter;  Evansville  Enter- 
prise; Evansville  Weekly  Review:  Evansville  Tribune:  rlanesvilie  Daily 
Gazette;  Janesville  Weekly  Recorder:  Milton  Weekly  Telephone. 

St.  Croix.— Baldwin  Bulletin;  Hudson  Star  and  Times:  Hudson  True 
Republican;  New  Richmoud,  St.  Croix  Republican. 

Sauk.— Baraboo,  Sauk  Co.  Democrat;  Baraboo  Republic;  Reedsburg 
Free  Press;  Sauk  City,  Pionier  am  Wisconsin. 

Sawyer.— Hay  ward.  Journal  News. 

Shawano.— Shawano,  Shawano  Co.  Advocate;  Shawano,  Shawano  Co. 
Journal. 

Sheboygan.— Plymouth  Reporter:  Sheboygan  Times;  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Sheboyyan  Co.  News. 

Taylor.— Medford,  Taylor  Co.  Star  and  News. 
Trempealeau.    Arcadia  Leader;  Independence  Wave. 
Vernon.—  Viroqua,  Vernon  Co.  Censor. 
Vilas.— Eagle  River  Democrat. 

Walworth.— Delavau.  Wisconsin  Times;  Delavan  Enterprise:  Delavan 
Republican;  Elkhorn  Blade;  Elkhorn.  Walworth  Co.  Independent;  Lake 
Geneva  Herald:  Whitewater  Register. 

Washburn.— Shell  Lake  Watchman. 

Washington. — Hartford  Press:  West  Bend  Democrat;  West  Bend, 
Washington  Co.  Pilot. 

Wackesha.-  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin  Free  Press;  Waukesha,  Wau- 
kesha Co.  Democrat:  Waukesha  Freeman. 

Waupaca— New  London  Press;  Weyauwega  Chronicle;  Waupaca  Post; 
Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.  Republican. 
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Waushara.— Plainfield  Sun:  Wautoma,  Waushara  Argus. 

Winnebago.  —  Menasha  Pre>^:  Omro  Journal;  Oshkosh  Weekly 
Northwestern;  Oshkosh  Weekly  Times;  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  Telegraph. 

Wood.  —  Centralia,  Enterprise  and  Tribune;  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  Co. 
Reporter;  Marshfield  Times. 

OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 

are  regularly  received  as  follows,  either  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase : 

Boston — Boston  Herald  (d.) 

Chicago— Chicago  Xordeu  (w.),  Chicago  Times  (d.),  Chicago  Tribune 
(d.),  Northwestern  Lumberman  (w.i,  Skandinaven  (w.),  Standard  (w.) 
Cleveland— Cleveland  Citizen  (w.) 
New  Orleans— Times-Democrat  (d.) 
New  York—  Xew  York  Tribune  (d.),  The  World  (d.) 
St.  Paul— Pioneer  Press  id.) 
San  Francisco — San  Francisco  Chronicle  (d. ) 
Washington,  D.  C— Washington  Post  (d.),  Woman's  Tribune  (w.) 
Winona,  Minn. — Westlicher  Herold  (w.) 


c 
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 
[This  list  includes  all  gifts  of  printed  matter,  including  duplicates.! 


Givers. 


Book: 


Abbe,  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C  I 

Abbelen,  P.  M.,  Milwaukee  

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Boston  | 

Adams,  Mary  Newbury,  Dubuque,  Iowa  

Adler,  Felix.  New  York  

Alabama  geological  survey,  Montgomery  

Aldrich,  Charles,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Aldrich,  P.  Emory,  Worcester,  Mass  

American  antiquarian  society,  Worcester,  Mass  

anti-vivisection  society.  Aurora,  III  

colonization  society,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

congregational  association,  Boston  j 

dialect  society,  Host  on   

economic  association,  Baltimore  

geographical  society,  New  York   | 

historical  association,  Washington,  D.  C  ... 

museum  of  natural  history,  New  York  

numismatic  and  archaeological  society,  New 

York  

Ames,  Herman  V.,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Ames,  John  G..  Washington,  D.  C  

Amherst  college,  Amherst.  Mass  

Andover  t  eological  seminary,  Andover,  Mass  

Andrews,  Byron,  New  York*  

Andrews,  Charles  McLean,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  

Andrews,  E.  B.,  Providence.  R.  I . . .-  

Andrews,  Frank  D.,  Vineland,  N.  J  | 

Andrews,  W.  G..  Guilford,  Conn  

Angell,  James  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Archaeological  institute  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Arkansas  geological  survey.  Little  Rock  

Arnold,  Henry  (.'.,  Helena,  Montana  

Astor  library.  New  York   ..[ 

Atherton,  Ge  >rge  W..  ffarrisburg.  Pa  

Atwood.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W..  Madison*  | 

Avery,  Elroy  M..  Cleveland,  O  

Ayer,  James  B.,  Boston  

Bachelder,  John,  Milwaukee  

Bagg.  M.  M.,  Utica.  N.  Y  

Bailey,  F.  W..  Worcester,  Mass  

Baird,  Henry  M.,  New  York  

Baker,  Florence  E..  Madison  :  

Baker,  William  S.,  Philadelphia  

Baldwin,  Charles  C..  Cleveland,  0  

Ball,  Ti  Hi,  Crown  Point.  Ind  

Balliet,  Thomas  M..  Springfield,  Mass  

Banta,  Theodore  M.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y  

Barnes,  Earl,  Palo  Alto.  Cal  


♦Also  unbound  serials. 
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G I  VERS  OF  HOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS -continued. 


Givers 


Books. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


10 
1 

5 
2 

1 

T 


Itiirron  counts-  board  of  supervisors  

Barton,  Edmund  M.,  Worcester.  Mass   . . 

lijiscom.  John,  Williamstown,  Mass  

I!  title,  Kemp  P..  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C  

Beach,  Horace,  Prairie  du  Chien  

Keltfium  minister  of  railroads,  Jiruxelies  

Hell,  S.  R.,  Milwaukee  

I;  stor,  O.  P  ,  Beloit  

liishop,  George  R..  New  York  

IHack,  William,  Oberlin,  O  

lUair,  Miss  Emma  H  ,  Madison  

Hlaisdelt,  J.  J.,  Beloit  

Boleu,  George  L.,  Staunton,  Va  

Boston  associated  charities  

book  co   

city  auditor   » 

old  colony  club  

public  library  

record  commissioners  

iostonian  society  

lourinot,  John  G..  Ottawa^  Can  

toutell,  Lewis  II.,  Chicago  j  1 

Sotvdoi-n  college,  Brunswick*  Me  j  ' 

lowen,  Clarence  W.,  New  York.  .  j 

Iraekett,  Jeffrey  R.,  Baltimore  |  2 

Bradford  academy,  Haverhill.  Mass  \  : 

iradlee,  Caleb  D.,  Boston  I        1  I 

Iradley,  Isaac  S.,  Madison*  !  101 

Srnnde.  S.  Y..  and  Lot  fin  .p,  J.,  Kenosha,  Wis.  t  *  j 

Irett,  W.  H.,  Clevel  <ud,  O  ! ........ ; 

Irjesen,  E.  von,  Madison  I  9~-> 

British  patent  office,  London.  Eng  j  121 

Irouson,  Henry,  New  Haven,  Conn  j  2 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  library  !  i 

union  for  christian  work  j  j 

Irown,  J.  C,  Haddington,  Eng   2 

frown,  .lohn  N  .  Providence.  R  I  j  

'town  county  board  of  supervisors  

'ryant,  Edwin  E,  Madison     

Irymner,  Douglas,  Ottawa,  Can  I  1 

tatfaln  Historical  s  ciety  I  

Bulger,  Alfred  E.,  Quebec.  Can  I  

Jureau  of  American  republics,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  '3 

himett  county  board  of  supervisors  !  

iurr,  George  L.  Ithaca.  N.  V  j  

turtou,  John  E.,  Milwaukee  %  !  85 

lush,  George  G^,  Quin©y.  Mass    I  1 

hishiiell,  Allen  R.,  Madison   38 


1 

4 
38 

9 


o 
1 

*i 

13 


3 
102 


3 
1 
1 

2 

587 
3 
4 


*  lrvln.l^s  one  half  of  literatim 

*  v^  '*n  man. 

i  Al«u  unbound  serials. 
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GIVERS  OP  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS -continued. 


Givers. 


1 

106 


Butler,  James  P..  Madison  

California  bureau  of  labor,  Sacramento.  

university  of.  Berkeley  

Call,  R.  Ellsworth,  Louisville,  Ky  

Caller,  Miss  Mary  Alice.  Tuskegee,  Ala  

Canada  geological  survey,  Ottawa  

libraiy  of  parliament,  Ottawa  

Canadian  institute,  Toronto  

Canfield,  John  G.,  Denver,  Colo  

Carnegie,  Andrew,  New  York  

Carroll  institute.  Washington,  D.  C  

Carter,  W.  E..  Platte ville   

Gary,  John  W.,  Milwaukee  

Caspar,  C.  N  ,  Milwaukee  

Cayuga  county  N.  Y.)  historical  society,  Auburn,  N 

Chamberlain,  Mellen,  Boston  

Chamberlayne.  C.  F..  Boston   

Chandler.  W.  £L,  Sun  Prairie  

Channing,  Edward.  Cambridge.  Mass   , 

Chapin,  Robert  C.  Beloit  

Cnetlain,  Augustus  K.  Chicago  

Cheyney,  Edward  P..  Philadelphia   I  I 

Chicago  Board  of  Education  !  2 

department  of  public  works  j  2 

historical  society  !  j 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  j  j 

public  library  I 

sunset  club  I 

theological  seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  

Childs.  T.  S..  Washington,  D.  C  j 

Cincinnati  public  library  ! 

Clark,  Edgar  \\\.  Puna.  Ill  I 

Clark,  J.  B.,  Northampton,  Mass  I 

Clark,  Walter.  Greensboro,  N.  C  

Clarke,  Robert  &  Co  ,  Cincinnati,  O  

Clarke.  Samuel  C.  Marietta.  Ga   j 

Claypole,  E.  W.,  Akron.  O  

Cole,  Theodore  L.,  Washington,  D.  C  j 

Colorado,  university  of.  Boulder  

Columbia  college  geological  department,  New  York. ... 

library  j 

Connecticut  bureau  of  labor.  Hartford  ! 

historical  society,  Hartford  

Cornell  university,  Ithaca.  N.  Y  *  , 

library  

Costa  Rica  museo  nacional,  San  Jose  1 

Cotgreave.  A  .  West  Ham.  England  

Cones,  Elliott.  Washington,  D.  C  

Cram,  B.  F..  Madison*  


G 

o 

1 

5 

») 

33 

1 

o 

1 

1 

o 

1 

C 

10 

81 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1" 


80 


1 
1 


Also  uoboUD  1  serials. 
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS-continued. 


Givers. 


Book> 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Crawford,  William,  Sparta.  Wis  

Crooker,  Joseph  H„  Helena,  Mont  

Grouse,  P.  M„  Indianapolis,  Iud  

Cruikshauk,  Ernest,  Fort,  Erie.  Out  

Crunden,  F.  M.,  St.  Louis  

Cudniore,  Patrick,  Faribault.  Minn  

Cunningham,  J.  J..  Madison  

Curry.  J.  L.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Oust,  Robert  Needham,  London.  En^  

Dabuey,  R.  H.,  Charlottesville.  Va  

Dane  county  board  of  supervisors  

Dante  societv,  Cambridge.  Mass  

Darling,  C.  W.,  Utica.  X.  Y  

Darwin.  Ephraim  D.,  Madison  *  

Daves,  Edward  G.,  Baltimore  

Davidson,  John  N.,  Two  Rivers  

Davis.  Andrew  McF..  Cambridge,  Mass,. . 

Davis.  Horace,  San  Francisco   

Davis.  J  C.  B..  Washington,  D.  C  

Davis,  William  Morris.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dawson.  George  M..  Ottawa,  Can  

Dean,  John  Ward.  Boston  

Penslow,  Van  Buren,  New  York  

Denver  (Colo.)  public  library  

De  Peyster,  John  Watts.  Tivoli.  N.  Y  

Detroit  (Mich.)  public  library  

Dike,  Samuel  W..  Auburndale,  Mass  

Dionne,  X.  E.,  Quebec   

r»odd,  S.  C.  T..  Boston  

1  >odge,  Arthur  J.,  M ilwaukee  

Dodge,  Joseph  T.,  Madison  

Dooliitle.  J.  R..  Racine  

Douglas  county  board  of  supervisors  

Downer  college.  Fox  Lake  

Draper,  C.  N..  Upper  Alton,  Til  

Draper  estate.  Madison  

Dreer,  Fred  J.,  Philadel})hia  

Drowne,  Henry  T  ,  New  York  

Dunn  county  board  of  supervisors  

Duren,  E  P,  Bangor,  Me  

Durrett,  Reuben  T..  Louisville,  Ky  

Durrie,  Archibald,  Br. fan,  O  

Edmunds.  E.  B.,  Beaver  Dam  

Rgleston,  Melville.  New  York  

Ely,  Geo.  H.,  Cleveland,  O  

Ely,  Richard  T..  Madison  

Emnions?  S.  F.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Enoch  Pratt  free  library,  Baltimore  

Essex  institute,  Salem. 'Mass  


46 
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3 
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4G 
1 
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o 
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38 
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70 
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*Also  unbound  serials. 
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMHLETS -continued. 


Givers. 


Books. 


Grandgent,  C.  H..  Cambridge,  Mass 

Graves.  (\  VV.,  Virotjua  

Great  Britain  royal  commission  for  World's  Columbian! 

Exposition    

Green,  Samuel  A..  Boston  *  j 

Gregory,  Charles  N.,  Madison   

Grimes,  J.  Stanley,  Chicago    i 

Gross.  Charles,  Cambridge,  Mass  i 

Growall,  A.,  New  York  j 

Gunton,  George,  New  York  

Hague,  Arnold,  Washington,  D.  C  

Hamilton  lOnt.)  public  library  

Hammond.  Matthew  B.,  Madison  

Hardingham,  George  ( r.  M..  L  mdon,  En 

Ilarlev.  Lewis  R..  North  Wales,  Pa  

Hart,  Albert  B..  Cambridge.  Mass  

Hart,  Charles  Henry.  Philadelphia  


20 
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1 
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Estabrook,  C.  E.,  Milwaukee  

Everest.  Miss  Kate  A  ,  Pittsburg.  Pa  

Eyerman,  John.  Easton  Pa  

Fairchild.  Lucius,  Madison  

Farnam.  Henry  W..  New  Haven,  Conn  

Feruow-.  B.  E..  Washington.  D.  C  

Field,  Stephen  J.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Fillmore.  John  C.,Mvlwaukee  

Fish,  Miss  Belle.  Madison  , 

Flint,  Weston.  Washington.  D.  C  

Florence  County  board  of  supervisors  

Folsom.  J.  >[..  Prairie  du  Chien   

Fond  du  Lac  county  board  of  supervisors  

Foster.  John  W..  Washington,  I  ).  C  

Foster,  William  II..  Geneseo.  Ill  

Fradenburgh,  Adelbert  G.,  Madison  

Franklin  institute.  Philadelphia   I  I 

Frick,W.  K.,  Milwaukee  |  ' 

Gaynor,  A.  J..  Grand  Rapids  I  1 

Georgia  historical  society,  Savannah  '  

Gilbert,  G.  K  ,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  

Gilman,  Daniel  0.,  Baltiih  re   '  

Gilman,  Nicholas  P..  Boston    

Gilmore,  James  R  ,  New  York  I        3  , 

Gitterman.  John  M  ,  New  York   1 

Gladden,  Washington,  Columbus,  O  

Gordon,  Geo.  A..  Somerville,  Mass  ! 

Goss,  El  bridge  H.,  Melrose.  Mass...  ;  ! 

Gosselin,  A.  H.,  Quebec,  Can  ■  1 

Gould,  E.  R.  L.,  Washington,  I).  C  1  1 

Gould,  S.  C,  Manchester,  X.  If  j  

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  public  library  
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS— continued. 


Givers. 


Books. 


Hartford  (Conn  )  theological  seminary  

Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass  

library  

Hassam,  John  T.,  Boston  

Hastings,  Samuel  J) ,  Madison  

Haugen,  Nils  P  ,  River  Falls  

Harden.  Horace  E.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  

Haves,  Charles  W..  West  field,  N,  V  

Henkels,  Stan  V.,  Philadelphia  

Henry,  William  Wirt,  Richmond,  Va  

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  New  York  

Higginson,  Thomas  VV.,  Cam5  ridge,  Mass. . . 

Hill.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston  

Hinsdale.  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  

Hobbs,  William  H.,  Madison  

Hoepli,  Ulrico,  Milan.  Italy  

Holmes.  L.  O.,  Baraboo  

Holmes.  William  H..  Washington,  D.  C  

Hoppin.  James  M.,  Xew  Haven.  Conn  

Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia.  Cambridge,  Mass. . 

Horsford,  Mrs.  E.  X.,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Hoyne,  T.  S.,  Chicago  

Hard,  John  C..  estate,  Boston  

lies,  George,  Xew  York  

Illinois  bureau  of  labor,  Springfield  

central  railroad  co.,*Chicago  

university  of,  Urbana  

Indian  rights  association,  Philadelphi   

Indiana  department  geology  and  natural 

Indianapolis    

Indiana  department  of  statistics,  Indianapolis   

Indianapolis  Propylaeum  

Interstate  commerce  commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Iowa  agricultural  station.  Ames   

geological  survey.  Des  Moines  

historical  society.  Iowa  City  

masonic  library.  Cedar  Rapids  

state  library.  Des  Moines....  

state  university,  Iowa  City    

ackson  county  board  of  supervisors  

ames,  E.  J..  Philadelphia.  Pa  

ersey  City  (X.  J.)  free  library  

«>h us  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore  

ohnson,  James  B.,  Washington,  l>.  C  

oimston,  -Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Washington,  D.  C  

onas,  Charles,  Racine    

ones,  Charles  C.  Augusta,  Ga  

udd,  Mrs.  Sarah  B..  Milwaukee  

unean  county  hoard  of  supervisors  

vausas  state  university.  Lawrence  


resource.* 
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Givers. 
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Kansas  world's  fair  commission  !  9 

Kantonalen  statischen  bureau,  Zurich.  Switzerland   5 

Kean,  R.  G.  II.,  Lynchburg  Va  !  ! 

Kelling,  Henry,  Walla  Walla.  Wash  ;  

Kenosha  county  board  of  supervisors    I 

Kelton,  Dwight  H.,  Quincy,  -Mich  I  2 

Kemp,  J.  P.,  New  York  |  | 

Kerr,  Alexander.  Madison  *  


Kerr,  Alexander,  and  Tolinan,  H.  C,  Madison 
Kimball,  Arthur  R.,  Concord,  N.  II 

King.  Horatio.  New  York  

Kingsbury,  Frederick  J.,  Waterbury 
Ivnlcy,  David.  Champaign,  111. 
Knight.  George  W.,  Columbus,  O 
Knowlton,  A.  A.,  Madison 
Krietm,  George,  Baltimore 
Lacy,  R.  B.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
Langdou.  W.  C.  Providence.  R.  1. 

Lane.  J.  J.,  Austin.  Tex  

Langdon,  AY.  C,  Providence,  R.  I 
Langson,  William  J..  Milwaukee 
Lapham,  Charles,  Milwaukee, 
Laval  university.  Quebe 
Lawson,  Andrew  C,  Ottawa,  Can 
Layton  art  gallery.  Milwaukee 
Lea,  Henry  Charles.  Philadelphia 
Le  Conte,  Joseph.  Berkely,  Cal 
Lee,  Joseph.  Brookline, Ma 
Leeds,  Josiah  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Leland  Stanford.  Jr.  university;  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Lewis,  T.  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
Lick  observatory.  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Boston 
Logan.  Walter  S.,  New  York 
Lord,  Eleauor  L.,  Northampton,  Mass 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  public  library, 
Lowell,  C.  R.,  New  York 
McCahan,  George  L.,  Chit 
McCormick  theological  seminary,  Chicago, 
McCurdy,  Hugh.  Corunna.  Mich 
McDonald.  Arthur.  Washington.  D.  C 
Mace,  William  H.,  Albany.  N.  Y 
Madison  city  waterworks 

Dominican  sisters 

improvement  association 
Maine  cavalry  association,  Rockland 
genealogical  society,  Portland 

Manchester,  Alfred.  Salem,  Ma^<  

Manchester  (.Eng.)  literary  and  philosophical  society, 
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Marinette,  Joseph.  Ottawa.  Can  

Maryland  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  Baltimore. 

historical  society,  Baltimore  

Mason,  Otis  T..  Washington.'  D.  C  

Massachusetts  board  of  health,  Boston  I 

board  of  railroad  commissioners,  Boston 

civil  service  commission,  Boston  | 

commissioner  of  public  records,  Boston 

general  hospital,  Boston  

historical  society.  Boston  

institute  of  technology,  Boston  

secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Boston1 

state  board  of  arbitration,  Boston  j 

state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity.  Boston 

slate  library.  Boston   j 

state  lunatic  hospital,  Northampton .  . . 
trustees  of  public  reservations,  Boston..; 

Meriden  (Conn.)  scientific  association  

Michigan  bureau  of  labor.  Lansing  j 

pioneer  and  historical  society,  Lansing  ! 

state  library,  Lansing  j 

university  of,  Ann  Arbor  i 

university  library,  Ann  \rbor.  

Mills,  Simeon.  Madison  , 

Milwaukee  board  of  health  

public  library  

public  museum  

school  board  

Miner,  B.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  , 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  board  of  education  

public  library  

Minnesota  bureau  of  labor,  Minneapolis  

geological  and  natural  history  survey,  Min- 
neapolis   

historical  society,  St.- Paul  

secretary  of  state,  St.  Paul  

state  board  of  corrections  aud  charities, 

Minneapolis  

university  of,  Minneapolis  

Miscellanea  genealogica  et  heraidica  publishers,  Lon- 
don, EnLdand   

Missouri  botanical  gardens,  St.  Louis  

geological  survey.  Jefferson  City  

medical  association.  St.  Louis  

state  university,  Columbia  

Mitchell.  John  L..  Milwaukee  

Mitch,. 11  library.  Glasgow,  Scotland  

Moncrief.  John  W.,  Franklin,  Ind  

Monroe,  Will  S.,  Palo  Alto.  Gal  
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Givers. 


Books. 


Montana  historical  society,  Helena  

Moody,  Joel,  Mound  City,  Kan  

Moore.  Mrs.  A.  W\,  Madison*  

Moore,  R  A..  Kewaunee  

Morris.  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,  Madison  *  

Morse.  John  T.  Jr..  Boston  

Mount  Holyoke  college,  South  Hadley,  Mass  

Mowry.  Duane,  Milwaukee  

Mowry.  William  A.,  Salem.  Mass  

National  educational  association.  Columbus,  O  

prison  association  of  U.  S.,  Allegheny,  Pa. . 

Nebra-ka.  university  of.  Lincoln  

Neill,  Edward  D.,  St.  Paul  

Nelson,  William.  Peterson,  X.  J   

New  England  historic  genealogical  society,  Boston... 

society  of  Brooklyn  

New  Hampshire  department  of  agriculture.  E.  Andover! 

Sicretary  of  state,  Concord  


state  library.  Concord 


New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistic-,  Trenton  

New  York  city  board  of  education  

free  circulating  library  

mercantile  library  association   

New  York  civil  service  commission  

commissioners  of  state  reservation  at  Niag- 
ara, Albany    

factory  inspectors,  Albany  

railroad  commissioners,  Albany  

state  board  of   mediation  and  arbitration, 

Albany  ,   

state  library,  Mbany  I 

state  university,  Albany  j 

state  world's  fair  commissioners. ...   I 

Nicholson,  Johu,  Philadelphia  

North  Carolina  department  of  agriculture,  Raleigh  . . . .  i 

Northwest  magazine,  St.  Paul,  Minn  j 

Northwestern  Lumberman,  Chicago  j 

university.  Evanstpn,  III  ! 

university  library,  Evanston,  111  

Notz,  Eugene  A.,  Milwaukee  

Nanus  Miss  Anna  A.,  Madison  

Oakley,  Frank  W..  Madison  

Oakley.  Mi-s  Minnie  M..  Madison  

Oberlin  college  library.  Oberlin,  O  

Ohio  archaeological  ami  historical  society,  Columbus 

bureau  of  labor.  Columbus  

historical  and  philosophical  society,  Cincinnati.. 

Olson,  Julius  E.,  Madison  *  

Omaha  (Nebr.)  public  library  
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J!) 
1 

2 

1 
1 
4 


Oneida  historical  society.  Utica,  X.  Y  

Open  Court  publishing  company,  Chicago  I 

Osooru,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Owhkosh  | 

Osgood,  Herbert  L.,  New  York.....'  i 

P;ige,  Richard  C.  3VL,  New  York  I 

I 'nine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  M  ass  

Paine  Robert  Treat.  Jr..  Boston    

Pammel,  Louis  H.,  Ames,  Iowa  j  

Parkman,  Francis,  Hoston   3 

Parvin,  T.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  !  

Patrick.  Lewis  S.,  Marinette*  j  8 

Paul.  Edward  J.,  Milwaukee  I  4 

Paul.  Mrs.  Pamela  S.,  Milwaukee  •  I  326 

Peabody,  Philip  G.,  Boston  ,  |  6 

Peabody  institute,  Baltimore  ;  

library.  Baltimore    |  5 

Peace  association  of  Friends  in  America,  Richmond,  Ind.  1 

Peet.  Stephen  I)..  Mt.  Elope.  Ill  I  

Perry,  William  S.,  Davenport,  Iowa  !  

Peters,  Edward  T.,  Washington,  I).  C  j  

Pilster,  Charles,  Milwaukee  j  1 

Philadelphia  library  company  !  

mercantile  library  j  

trades  league  

Phillips.  Henry.  Jr..  Philadelphia  

Pierce  county  board  of  supervisors  

Pitman.  Mrs.  W.  G..  Madison  

Piatt.  O.  H..  Washington.  D.  C  

Plumb,  H.  B..Peelev,Pa  

Polk,  R.  L..  Chicago   

Polk  county  board  of  supervisors  

Pope,  Albert  A..  Boston  

Portage  county  board  of  supervisors  

P'-rter,  Edward  G..  Dorchester,  Mass  

Powell,  E.  P..Cliuton.  X.  V  

Powell,Lvman  P..  Philadelphia  

Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn.  X.  V.  •   2  | 

Price,  Mrs.  J.  A..  Scranton,  Pa   !  

Prince,  L.  Bradford.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex  j         1  j 

Princeton  college,  Princeton,  N.  J   4 

Providence  (R.  I.)  athenaeum  library  !  j 

city  messenger  !  

public  library  !  j 

record  commissioners  j 

Pull-nan  (Wash.)  agricultural  college  

Putnam,  F.  \Y..  Cambridge,  Mass  

V';arles..T.  A.,  Lexington,  Va   


Queensland  railroad  commi? 
im.say,  Mrs.  Wayne.  Madif 


sioners,  Brisbane . 
on  
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Givers. 


Books. 


Read,  John  M.,  Paris,  Franco  

Reagan,  John  M.,  Austin,  Texas  

Reed.  1  losea  W.,  Washburn  

Reinseh,  Paul  8..  Madison  

Reuter.  Christopher,  Milwaukee  

Rhode  Island  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Providence. 

historical  society,  Providence  

Rhodes,  James  F.,  New  York  

Richardsou,  Genesee,  Oconomowoc  

Ripon  college,  Ripou  

Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  Utica,  X.  Y  ,  

Robinson,  h  .  V.,  Schoolcraft,  Mich  ,  

Robinson.  James  H.,  Philadelphia  

Rosengarten.  John  (J  ,  Philadelphia  

Royal  society  of  Canada,  Montreal  

Russell,  Israel  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

St.  Croix  county  board  of  supervisors.  

St.  Louis  academy  of  sciences  

mercantile  library  

public  library  

Salem  (Mass.)  public  library  

Salisbury,  Albert,  Whitewater  

Salmon,  Miss  Lucy  M.,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y  

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  public  library  

Scaife,  Walter  B.,  Allegheny,  Pa  

Schenek,  A.  V.  C.  Madison  

Schurmann,  Jacob  G.  Ithaca,  N.  Y  

Scott,  William  A.,  Madison  

Scranton  (Pa.)  public  library  

Seligmau,  E.  R.  A.,  New  York  j 

Sener,  J.  M.,  Lancaster.  Pa  ! 

Sewall,  Mrs.  May  Wright,  Indianapolis  

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Anna  R.,  Madison  

Sheldon,  Charles  S..  Madison  

Sheldon.  E.  S..  Cambridge,  Mass  

Shepardson.  Francis  \V.,  Chicago  

S'heperd,  T.  J.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  

Siller,  Frank,  Milwaukee  

Smart,  William,  Glasgow,  Scotland  

Smith, Eugene  A..  Tuscaloosa,  Ala   

Smith,  Goldwin,  Toronto,  Can  

Smith,  Richmond  Mayo.  New  York  

Smithsonian  institute,  Washington,  D.  C   

Society  of  Army  of  Cumberland,  Cincinnati   

Solberg,  Thorvald.  Boston  ....   

Southern  California  bureau  of  information,  Los  An 

geles  

Southern  historical  society,  Richmond,  Va  

Starkly,  I  >.  B:,  Milwaukee.  

Sterne,  Simon,  New  York  
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Books. 
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Stevens,  C.  A..  St.  Paul,  Minn  

Stewart,  1.  N  ,  Appleton  *  

Stewart,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Milwaukee  * 

Stone.  George  P.,  Chicago  

Straus,  Oscar,  New  York  

Stryker,  William  S..  Trenton.  X.  J... 

Superior  (Wis.) public  library  

Sutherland.  James,  Janesville  

Swayue,  Wager,  New  Y  ork  

Swedish  world's  fair  commissioners 


Swett,  Charles  E..  Boston   . 

Taleott,  Mary  K.,  Hartford.  Conn  

Tanner^  E.  F.,  Detroit,  Mich  

Tanner,  H.  B.,  South  Kaukauna  

Tasmania  government  railways  manager.  Hob  art  

Taussig,  F.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Teetzel,  Mrs.  Frances  G.,  Milwaukee  

Ten  Broeek,  William  P.,  La  Crosse  

Tenney,  Daniel  K  .  Chicago  

'JV\;is  geological  survey.  Austin  

Thomas,  John  E..  Sheboygan  Falls  

Thorpe,  Francis  Newton.  Philadelphia  

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Madison  t  

Titus.  Anson,  Boston  

T  ►Imau,  A.  H..  Ripon  

Toner,  J.  M..  Washington,  D.  C  

Toronto  (Can.)  public  library  

Trelease,  William.  St.  Louis'  '  

Tremain,  Mary  A.,  Lincoln,  Xebr  

Trempealeau  county  board  of  supervisors  

Trimble,  John,  Washington,  D.  C  

Tucker,  W.  II..  Indianapolis   ;  

Tuckernian,  Bayard,  New  York  

Turner,  A.  J.,  Portage  

Turner,  U.  W..  Wasiiington.  D.  C  

Tattle,  Joseph  F.,  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind  

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.  Ithaca,  X  Y . .  

Tyner,  Alpheus,  Madison    

Tyrrell,  J.  B.,  Ottawa.  Can  

Cuited  States  board  of  Indian  commissioners.  

board  of  supervising  inspectors  of  steam 
vessels  

bureau  of  education  

bureau  of  ethnology  

bureau  of  statistics  

census  office  

civil  service  commission  

coinrnissiouer  of  internal  revenue  

commissioner  of  labor  

commissioner  of  patents  


1 

17 
40 
1 


1 
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'  Also  unbound  serials. 
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United  States  comptroller  of  currency  

department  of  agriculture  

department  of  interior.  

department  of  labor  

department  of  state  

department  of  statistics  

department  of  treasury  

department  of  war  

director  of  mint  

geological  survey  

inter-state  commerce  commission  +  . 

naval  observatory  

national  museum  

patent  oflice  

steamboat  inspector  general  

surgeon  general  

weather  bureau   

Upfaam,  Henry  P..  St.  Paul,  Minn  

Volta  bureau.  Washington,  1).  C  

Vincent,  John  M.,  Baltimore  

Van  Hise.  Charles  R.,  Madison.  

Van  Nostrand,  I).,  New  York  

Van  Velzer,  C.  A.,  and  Slichter,  C.  S.,  Madison  

Vermont  state  library,  Montpelier  

university  of,  Burlington  

Victoria  (AUs.)  secretary  of  railways,  Melbourne  

Vilas,  William  F.,  Madison  

Virginia  historical  society.  Richmond  

Waldron,  E.  A.  Boston,  Mass  

Walker.  Francis  A.,  Worcester,  Mass  

Walker.  Joseph  B.,  Concord,  X.  H  

Walker,  Williston,  Hartford.  Conn  

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  pioneer  association  

Warner,  a.  G.,  vk  asfctington,  1).  C  

Washburn,  John  D..  Worcester,  Mass  

Washburn  observatory,  Madison  

Washington  county  board  of  supervisors  

Waterhou.se,  Sylvester.  Sr.  Louis  

Watkins.  J.  Elfreth,  Washington,  D.  C  

Waukesha  county  board  of  supervisors  

Webb,  Sidney,  London.  Kng  

Webb.  W.  Seward.  New  York  

Weeden,  William  B.,  Providence,  li.  I  

Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  Baltimore  

Welleslev  college,  Wellesley,  Mass  

Welling  James  C,  Washington,  D.  C  

Westchester  county  historical  society, White  Plains,  X.  \ 
Western  reserve  protective  tariff  league,  Cleveland,  0. . 
Wheeler,  George  M.,  Washingt  on,  D.  C  
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Books 


Pam- 
phlets. 


White.  Andrew  Dickson,  Ithaca.  N.  Y  } 

White,  Horace.  New  York  j 

Whitman  historical  society^  Walla  Walla,  Wash  

Witfht,  W.  W  ,  Milwaukee  \  

Williams,  P.  Wells,  New  Haven.  Conn  | 

Williams,  J.  Fletcher,  St.  Paul.  Minn   

Williams,  Taleott,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Wilson,  James  Grant,  Xew  York. .'  j 

Winnebago  county  board  of  supervisors  1 

Wiuslow,  Arthur.  Jefferson  City,  Mo  

Win  slow,  H.  C,  Baeinp  

Winslow,  William  C,  Boston  j 

Winsor,  Justin,  Cambridge,  Mass  j 

Wiuthrop,  Robert  C.  Boston  

Wisconsin  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  

executive  otfice   

I.  0.  O.  F.,  grand  secretary  I 

Journal  of  Ed  ucation  I 

newspaper  publishers  ! 

secretary  of  state  

state  of  j 

state  agricultural  society  j 

state  board  of  control  

state  library  *  

state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

state  treasurer  

state  university  

agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion  

supreme  court  

world's  fair  commissioners  

Wood,  Stuart,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Woodward,  Gilbert  M.,  La  Crosse  *  '  

Worcester  (Mass.)  society  of  antiquity*  

publ.c  library  

World's  congress  auxiliary  

WurtHjmbersische  kommission  fur  landesgeschichte . 

VVyman,  W.  H..  Omaha,  Xebr  

\ale  university,  Xew  Haven.  Conn  

^oung  Churchman  company.  Milwaukee  
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Also  unboiltid  serials. 
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THE  PORTRAIT  COI.LKCTIOX. 

The  receipts  of  portraits,  views,  etc..  during  the  past 
twelve  months  have  been  as  follows: 

OIL  PORTRAITS. 

Ebenczcr  Brigham, — The  first  white  settler  in  I>ane  county.  This  por- 
trait differs  from  the  one  already  in  the  gallery;  see  Second  Triennial 
Cat.  Port  Gallery^  p.  3.— Presented  by  Mrs.  Julia  Brigham,  Philadelphia. 

Ole  Borne/nun  BulU  Born  in  Bergen.  Norway,  February  .">,  IStO.  From 
his  eighth  year  he  received  musical  instruction^  and  from  his  ninth 
played  for  the  public;  in  1333  he  achieved  his  first  great  success  as  a 
violinist,  in  Bologna;  from  1835-43  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe: 
in  1S13-1S15  made  professional  tours  through  the  United  States,  and  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  18-72,  and  again  in  18'JT;  in  1870  he  married 
Miss  Thorpe  of  Madison;  Wis.,  an  I  from  that  tiui3  forward  spent  most 
of  Lis  summers  in  Norway,  and  his  winters  in  America.  Died  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  August  18,  183.).  Small,  full-length  portrait,  from  life.— James 
R.  Stuart,  Madison,  artist. 

Franklin  L.  Gitson,  Mi.liccftkee.~- Born  in  Middlefield,  Ohio,  October 
22,  1816.  Educated  at  Hiram  and  Oberlin  colleges.  Came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1870,  studied  law  at  West  Bend,  and  admitted  to  practice  in  1872: 
opened  an  office  the  same  year  at  Ellsworth,  Pierce  county,  but  later 
moved  to  River  Falls;  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Pierce  county  in 
1871  and  again  in  187G;  in  1S8 )  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national 
convention  in  Chicago;  was  member  of  the  assembly  in  1881,  and 
speaker  of  that  body  the  following  year:  located  in  Milwaukee  in  1883, 
and  March  1,  18. '0.  was  appointed  .judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Milwau- 
kee county;  died  While  holding  that  office,  June  7,  1892. — Robert  Schade, 
artist,  18  3. 

Frederick  Lw/ton.  M t,l icif'kce.— Bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  in 
1827.  In  1S13  he  came  to  America,  and  two  years  later  became  associated 
with  his  father  as  junior  proprietor  of  Layton's  meat  market,  on  the 
site  of  ths  present  great  Lay  ton  packing  establishment;  six  years  later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Layton  &.  PJankintou;  since  I860 
his  business  has  been  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Laytoo  &  Co. 
In  18-o  he  gave  to  Milwaukee  the  Layton  art  gallery,  a  noble  building 
housing  a  superb  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary. — George  H.  yew- 
all,  New  York,  artist.  1888.  (This  picture  formerly  hung  in  the  Lay- 
ton  art  gallery,  but  was  replaced  in  1S93  by  a  full-length  standing  por- 
trait, presented  to  that  gallery  by  Messrs.  Marshall  £  Ilsley,  of  Milwau- 
kee, whereupon  Mr.  Layton  presented  the  Society  with  the  Vewall  por- 
tra  t.) 
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Peter  Parkinson,  Jr.^Fayette,  Em  F&yeMe  Co.— Came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1828:  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  1832;  member  of  assembly  in 
18iH.— Isaac  Lees,*  Darlington£artist. 

PORTRAITS  IS  CRAYON,  INDIA  INK,  ETC. 

James  R.  Doolittle,  Racine. — "  Born  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  Washington  comity,  New  York,  January  3,  IS  15.  At  four 
years  of  age  ho  emigrated  with  his  lather's  family  to  western  New  York, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  graduated  from  Geneva  college  in  ] 831,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  being  married  the  same  year.  He  was 
district  attorney  of  Wyoming  county  from  181;')  to  1849.  In  1S51  h^  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Raciue.Wis.  He  was  elected  circuit  judge  in  18.72, 
and  resigned  in  March,  1850.  In  lSiS^he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  se"nate,  and  re-elected  in  18G3.  He  served  during  twelve  years, 
the  most  important  twelve  years  in  our  national  history,  after  tho  Rev- 
olutionary war,  viz:  from  1857  to  1301).  His  history  during  that  period 
is  well  known,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  couutry.v— Quadri- 
Centennial  Memorial  Volume.  Judge  Doolittle  has,  Since  1869,  been  at 
the  head  of  a  Chicago  law  firm. — Mrs.  Sara  D.  Pease,  artist. 

Mrs.  James  R.  DooWtle.—W'tfQ  of  foregoing;  Mary  Loviua  Doolittle 
was  born  August  28, 18iG,  the  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Lovina  Cutting;  mar- 
ried Mr.  Doolittle  July  27,  1837.  at  the  time  he  entered  upou  his  career 
at  the  bar;  died  September  12,  1870.  Judg*  Doolittle  writes  us  concern- 
ing his  wife:  "Her  mother  was  Lovina  Fargo,  whose  mother  was  a  Chap- 
man. All  of  her  ancestors  were  of  strong  and  vigorous  New  England 
stock.  She  was  my  best  companion,  adviser,  and  helpmeet,  during  my 
public  career  both  in  war  and  peace."— M  rs.  Sara  D.  Pease,  artist. 

David  Girfding?,  Fond  du  Isic. — Born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  July  21,  1S08. 
Came  to  Wisconsin.  May,  1835;  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  public 
lands  until  1812;  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1812;  was  probate  judge  of 
Sheboygan  and  Manitowo  •  counties,  two  years;  member  of  the  first  ou- 
stitutional  convention.  1846.  He  has  witnessed  the  whole  growth  of  the 
state  and  is  now,  at  the  age  of  85  years,  a  hale  and  hearty  man. 

Samuel  Harriman,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  -  Porn  in  Orland,  Hancock  Co.. 
Maine,  October  10,  182(5.  Went  to  California  in  1819,  via  Cape  Horn. 
Settled  in  St.  Croix  county,  Wis.,  in  1850.  Enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany A,  Thirtieth  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry,  June  10,1802;  elected 
captain  on  the  organization  of  the  company:  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  regiment  in  March.  1864,  serving  with  great  bravery 
at  Petersburg  and  on  other  battle  fields;  brevetted  brigadier-general 
April  2,  1805,  and  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Moved  to  Hot 
Springs,  Ark..  December.  IS01. 

Leonard  Martin,  Chambc rl in,  Waukesha  Co.— A  Waukesha  pioneer. 
l!«>rn  in  North  Ferrisburgh.  Yt..  April  1G,  1811:  died  at Chamberlin,  Wis., 
March  20,  lS'.'l.— Presented  by  his  son.  S.  Munson  Martin. 
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Geqrge  Howard  Puj<L  Mi  I  wait  kee. — Bora  at  Danville,  Vt.,  March  l !, 
1826;  died  at  Kansas  City,  May  18,  1890.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  (1&A7.)  and  of  Harvard  college  law  school  (1848).  and 
appointed  postmaster  of  Burlington,  Vt..  in  1849.  In  1851  he  arrived  aj 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  being  postmaster  there  from  1853  to  1861,  and  mayor  in 
1850  -57.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  of  which  city  he  at  one*  be- 
came a  prominent  citizen,  b*4ng  superintendent  of  schools  (1870-71)  and 
holding  many  other  local  offices  at  various  times.  His  state  positions 
were:  member  of  the  board  of  railway  commissioners  during  the  Potter 
law  excitement  (18,74-76);  member,  and  for  the  most  part  president,  of 
the  board  of  state  university  regents  (1871-80),  and  state  senator  (1878- 
81).  lie  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  News,  under  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  served  as  postmaster  of  Milwaukee,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Cement  Companj-.  He  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  had  business  interests,  in  1889.  Mr.  Paul's  repu- 
tation in  Wisconsin  chiefly  rested  on  his  active  interest  in  educational 
affairs.  —  Presented  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Pamela  S.  Paul. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PICTURES. 

Cabin  it  ( an  l  larger)  photographs  of  —  Rbv.  James  Britton,  Madison; 
Henry  Cowles,  early  Wisconsin  printer;  Capt.  MOullon  de  Forest;  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green.  Boston  (1892);  John  P.  Madison;  Father  Samuel  Maz- 
zuchelli,  early  Dominican  miss  onary  to  Wisconsin.  1830:  family  of 
George  H.Paul,  Milwaukee;  William  T.  Sterling,  Mt.  Sterling:  O.  11. 
Waldo,  Milwaukee:  Rev,  Dr.  Win.  C.  Wiuslow.  Boston  (1802);  State  Uni- 
versity law  class,  and  engineers*  class,  1831:  Wisconsin  senate,  1879; 
officers  of  Forty-third  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry,  1861-65. 

Small  card  jyhotogfaphs  of — Songish  squaw;  Ceda  Kanim,  chief  of 
Clyoquot  Indians,  and  his  son  Benjamin:  Sioux  chief.  Shaubena;  Chal- 
lain,  a  Victoria  Island  Indian;  two  unnamed  Indians. 

Unclassified  —  Pencil  sketch  (framed)  of  Main  street,  Southport  (Ke- 
nosha), in  November,  1812,  by  S.  T.  Brande  (from  memory,  in  1880k  two 
lithographs  of  Col.  William  Polk,  signer  of  .Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence;  tintype  of  Daniel  G.  Stinson,  a  King's  Mountain  hero: 
eleven  large  photographs  of  McDougall  whaleback  industry,  Superior, 
two  large  photographs  of  ancestral  residence  of  Draper  family,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  photograph  of  a  deed  dating  the  Independence  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  May  20,  1775;  photographs  of 
Washburn  observatory  (Madison),  Paul  residence  (Milwaukee),  Milwau- 
kee cement  works  and  cement  quarry,  Wisconsin  state  building  (World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  1893),  skull  of  a  mound  builder,  specimens  from 
mound  at  Lake  Kbsbkonong,  and  mounted  Cheyenues;  photograph  of  a 
bullet-pierced  tobacco  box  of  Derrick  Van  Veghten,  major  of  Fourteenth 
New  York  state  militia,  who  was  killed  at  battle  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y..  Aim. 
8, 1777. 
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Givers  of  this  above  miseelhrneow*  pictures.  —  S.  T.  Erande.  Kenosha; 
Kphrarai  P.  Darwin,  Madison:  Draper  estate;  Charles  E.  Estabrook, 
Mi  waukee;  George  W.  Graham,  Charlotte,  X.  C;  Samuel  A.  Green,  Bos- 
i  .11;  Alexander  MeDougall,  Superior-;  Sister  Mary  Edmund,  Madison; 
rVauk  VV.  Oakley.  Malison;  E  I  war.  I  J.  Paul,  Milwaukee;  William  T. 
Sterling  Mt.  Sterling;  Herbert  B.  Tanner,  South  Kaukauna;  William  C. 
Winslow,  Boston. 

THE  ML* SEEM. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  too  meagre  even  for  the 
needs  of  the  library,  which  must  needs  continue  to  com- 
mand the  greater  part  of  its  energies,  and  upon  which, 
coupled  with  its  historical  investigations,  the  fame  of  the 
institution  chiefly  rests.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
that  the  museum  be  not  lost  sight  of,  that  the  opportu- 
nities which  it  oilers  for  the  education  of  the  people  be 
not  neglected.  A  distinct  Museum  Fund  yielding  an  in- 
come of  at  least  sr)00  per  annum  would  enable  the  Society 
slowly  to  build  up  a  highly  creditable  collection  in  the 
tields  of  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  history.  We  have 
now  a  Binding  Fund  which  is  of  great  practical  value  in 
our  work;  the  Antiquarian  Fund  should  speedily  be  in- 
creased to  an  income-producing  basis,  and  then  every 
energy  be  bent  toward  securing  a  competent  Museum 
Fund,  the  lack  of  which  is  a  constant  source  of  regret. 

The  committee  has  recently  intrenched  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  to  the  extent  of  $800,  for  the  purchase  from 
William  J.  Seever,  of  St.  Louis,  of  a  remarkable  collection 
of  1*7)4  pieces  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  prehistoric  pot- 
terjr.  The  opportunity  to  purchase  this  collection  was  one 
not  often  offered,  and  the  committee  thought  proper  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  as  the  exhibit,  when  properly  cased, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  marked  attention  in  the  museum,  and 
prove  an  important  addition  to  our  collections  in  the  field 
of  western  archaeology.  A  special  Museum  Fund  would 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  this  important  purchase  had 
there  been  such.  Vice-President  Butler,  as  chairman  of 
mi 6  standing  committee  on  prehistoric  antiquities,  will 
offer  a  report  descriptive  of  this  pottery  collection,  at 
the  present  meeting. 
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The  accessions  to  the  museum  durinir  the  fiscal  year 
have  been  as  follows: 

A.BCH.EOLOGY. 

Horace  Beach,  Prairie  du  Chien. — Cast  of  foot-print  found  in  a  rock 
near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

John  Bille,  Hillside. — Three  fliut  implements  from  the  island  of  Moen, 
Denmark. 

William  J.  Server,  St  Louis.— Collection  of  2*4  specimens  of  prehis- 
toric pottery  from  southeastern  Missouri  and  northeastern  Arkansas,  in 
the  valley  of  the  St,  Francis  river.    Purchased  for  S800. 

F.  D.  WinMey,  Madison. — Indian  stone  implement,  found  in  Barring- 
ton,  N.  II.,  about  lStjo. 

HISTORY. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Doc,  Jahesville.  —Milwaukee  "Daily  Wisconsin"  car- 
rier's address  for  1851,  printed  on  satin. 

Stephen  Jex,  Skokomish,  Washington.— Set  of  chessmen:  also,  comb 
made  a  from  buffalo  horn,  all  made  by  donor^formerly  or  Co.  A.  23d  Wis- 
consin volunteer  infantry,  while  confined  in  a  confederate  prison,  at 
Tyler,  Texas,  April,  1861,  to  May,  1865. 

Ernest  Messerschmidt,  Madison. — Pair  of  swamp  horse-shoes  brought 
to  Wisconsin  about  1860,  from  Massachusetts,  by  I  fay  ward  P.  Hall,  late 
owue  •  of  Orchard  Farm  in  Burke,  Dane  county,  Wisconsin.  They  were 
first  used  in  1873  on  a  swamp  in  said  township,  by  the  donor. 

Peter  31.  Myers.  Milwaukee. — Package  of  93  pictured  envelopes,  issued 
during  the  war  of  Secession,  186L-C5. 

Eugene  A.  Notz,  Milwaukee.— Tw&.minie  balls  picked  up  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Paine.  —  Reed  used  in  weaving  cloth  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Paine,  an  early 
Wisconsin  settler. 

Martin  Thoe. — Norwegian  carpenter's  plane,  supposed  to  be  about  200 
years  old. 

CURIOS. 

Mrs.  Emma  Austin,  Brodhead.-PB.tt  of  German  Lutheran  church 
organ  destroyed  by  the  toruado  at  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  July  6, 1893;  also,  part 
of  the  M.  E.  church  organ  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

Arthur  L.  Jones,  Dodgeville.— Specimen  of  lead  ore  from  mine  near 
Ridgeway,  Wisconsin. 

John  Moone;/,  Westport. — Specimen  of  copper  found  on  his  farm  in  the 
town  of  Westport.  Dane  county. 

George  Purvis,  Wyocenai — Natural  sandstone  formation,  resembling 
human  foot-print,  found  on  bluff  eight  miles  northwest  of  La  Crosse. 

F.  F.  Wood,  Madison. -^-Birch-bark  canoe  made  byChippewa Indians  at 
Grand  Marais,  head  of  Lake  Superior.   (Left  on  deposit.) 
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( /,,,•»>•— From  John  Johnston.  Milwaukee;  C.  G.  Lindholm.  Prairie  du 
i  Uieii;and  -George  W.  Stoner,  Colorado. 

)f:  ,1,11s-  -From  Henry  E.  Biel,  Milwaukee ;  William  IE  Hobbs,  Madison; 
unci  Edward  G.  Porter,  Lexington,  Mass. 

EXHIBIT    AT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

At  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Man- 
agers, the  Society  made  a  modest  exhibit  at  the  "World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  the  cost  of  which  ($252.42)  was  de- 
frayed by  said  board.  Following  was  the  description 
thereof,  in  the  official  state' catalogue : 

IX  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  BUILDING. 

A  collection  of  about  500  books  by  Wisconsin  authors.  The  full  list 
is  published  in  an  accompanying  pamphlet,  for  free  distribution. 

Accompanying  these  books,  and  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit,  is  a  compre- 
hensive "Bibliography  of  Wisconsin  authors;  being  a  list  of  books  and 
other  publications,  written  by  Wisconsin  authors,  in  the  library  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin/'  This  book,  the  first  state  bib- 
liography ever  issued,  comprises  vii  +  203  pp.,  and  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  and  Isaac  Samuel  Bradley,  by 
Emma  Alethea  Hawley. 

In  the  State  building,  the  Society  also  exhibits  an  oil  portrait  of  Co- 
lumbus, cojued  by  the  famous  Spanish  artist,  M.  Hernandez,  from  the 
Van.  /,  original  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid. 

It  also  exhibits  a  crayon  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  enlarged 
from  a  recent  photograph  of  this  direct  descendant  of  Columbus. 

IX  THE  TRAXSrORTATIOX  BUILDING. 

An  old  French  Canadian  bateau;  exhibiting  the  style  of  naval  archi- 
tecture used  by  early  fur-traders  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Wisconsin 
from  about  1TS0  to  1850.  Occasional  specimens  of  this  style  of  boat 
may  still  be  seen  in  use  by  log-drivers  on  northern  Wisconsin  lumber- 
i!'k'  streams. 

IX  THE  AXTHROPO  LOGIC  AT,  BUILDIXG. 

Only  selections  from  the  Society's  museum  were  sent  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  those  were  such  as  are  unique  to  Wisconsin. 

The  display  of  prehistoric  Wisconsin  copper  implements,  freshly 
1  united  on  tablets  of  white  wood,  painted  robfn's-e^g  blue,  presents  a  fine 
'M'l'^arance.  This  collection  won  tor  the  Society  world-wide  fame  at  the 
{  <ihtenn:al  Expositiouat  Philadelphia  in  1STG, and  was  awarded  a  bronze 
iHtHlal  as  being,  at  that  time,  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  the  kind. 
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Since  theu,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
an  !  labor,  other  large  collections  of  Wis:*  >usiu  oopp  >r<s  have  been  gath- 
cred— chiefly  by  Pre  1.  S.  Perkiu?,  of  B  uiiugton,  Wis.,  who  h  is  sold  on- 
considerable  collection  to  the  Milwaukee  museum,  and  another  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  Of  the  three  collections,  prob- 
ably that  of  t  e  Society  is  the  largest,  and  it  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  the  copper  age  In  Wisconsin. 

The  display  at  the  fair  of  stone  axes,  mauls,  gouges,  spear  heads, arrow 
heads,  etc,  is  merely  representative.  Though  containing  over  a  thou- 
sand specimens,  it  represents  not  over  a  third  of  the  Society's  posses 
sious  in  this  department.  S3ien.tifie.1lly  classified,  and  mounted  taste- 
fully  on  tablets  of  robin's-egg  blue,  the  exhibit  attracts  general  atten- 
tion. 

Two  large  tablets  are  exhibited,  representative  of  the  eliigy  mounds 
for  which  Wisconsin  is  noted.  Upon  one  tablet  are  displa3red  correct 
outlines  in  iron  of  the  most  famous  mounds  in  the  state  — bird,  ser- 
pent, animal,  and  human.  Auother  tablet  is  a  model  in  papier  maelie, 
of  a  group  near  Prairie  du  Chien.  Both  of  the-e  tablets  were  prepared 
by  the  late  I.  A.  L  ipham  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  line  of  Indian  dress,  implements  and  ornaments,  there  are  a 
few  well-selected  specimens,  representative  of  Wisconsin  tribes.  The 
space  allotted  the  Society  is  limited,  hence  only  a  few  especially 
distinctive  articles  are  exhibited.  The  old  tribe  of  Sacs,  now  wholly  de- 
parted from  Wisconsin,  are  represented  by  a  war  spear,  knife  scabbard, 
and  a  war  club  used  in  the  Black  Ifawk  War  of  18:12.  Of  Menomonee 
articles  there  are  a  cradle,  a  fine  medicine  bag  made  of  an  entire  otter 
skin,  and  a  packing  sack  for  carrying  camp  supplies.  The  Winnebagoes 
are  represented  by  a  chief's  full-dress  suitcf  buckskin  'including  bou- 
net),  a  separate  war  bonnet,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  medicine  bag  rthe  en- 
tire skin  of  an  animal),  a  packing  sack,  a  cradle  richly  ornamented  with 
porcupine  work,  a  chief's  dress  club,  and,  what  is  now  very  rare,  a  long 
wooden  pestle  for  pounding  corn.  Of  Chippewa  articles  there  are  a 
war  club,  a  council  pipe  with  eight  holes,  two  kinds  of  ordinary  pipes,  a 
quiver  of  deer  skin,  bow.  two  birch  bark  cases  with  porcupine  quills,  bag 
and  belt  of  bead  work,  birch  bark  sap  bucket,  two  deer  calls,  three  knife 
scabbards,  one  knife,  and  a  slab  of  wood  showing  native  carving  on  bark 
of  trees.  The  S  ockbrid^es  are  represented  by  two  bags,  specimens  of 
native  weaving.  A  set  of  musical  instruments  is  interesting,  com- 
prising a  drum,  three  flutes,  a  bunch  <>f  deer  hoofs,  and  two  fish-bone 
rattles.  Atx  ancient  stone  mortar  and  pestle  are  also  in  this  depart- 
ment, besides  sample  strings  of  artificial  wampum. 

In  the  out  door  exhibition  of  native  huts,  north  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Building,  the  Society  exhibits  an  ancient  Winnebago  wigwam  of 
matted  reeds.  This  is  the  historic  wigwam  of  the  Winnebagoes,  the 
style  in  use  when  white  men  first  met  the  tribe.    In  the  present  degen- 
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irate  days,  Wmnebagoes  eorer  their  tepees  with  old  carpets  and  any 
thing  els©  they  can  pick  up;  matted  wigwams  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 
Th««  Society  has  owned  this  one  for  several  years,  but  has  had  no  room  in 
its  museum  to  exhibit  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  mats  could  now  be  dupli- 
<-;ited. 

REPRESENTATION  AT  WORLD'S  CONGRESSES. 

A  World's  Congress  of  Historians  was  held  in  Chicago, 
July  10-19,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  The  Society  was  offi- 
cially represented  at  this  interesting  gathering  by  the 
co r re spond ing  secret ary . 

A  similar  Congress  of  Librarians,  held  also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  July  13-22.  was  officially  attended  by  both  the 
corresponding  secretaiy  and  the  librarian.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  attended  and  most  enthusiastic  conventions  of 
library  workers  ever  held  in  this  country. 

NEW  BUILDING  PROJECT. 

The  Society's  need  of  a  new  building  has  been  so  fre- 
quently explained  in  the  reports  of  this  Committee,  and  is 
so  patent  to  all,  that  it  would  seem  needless  at  the  present 
time  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  its  favor. 

On  the  10th  of  January  last,  the  Committee  held  a  fully- 
attended  meeting,  and  after  listening  to  arguments  pro  and 
<<>n  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Hesolved,  That  this  Society  unite  with  the  State  University  and  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters  in  asking  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  coming  session  to  erect  a  building  upon  or  near  the  Univer- 
sity grounds,  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  libraries  of  the  three 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  gallery  and  museum  of  the  Society;  pro- 
vided that  the  title  of  the  site  shall  rest  in  the  name  of  the.  Society  as 
the  trustee  of  the  state. 

Frequent  conferences  were  subsequently  held  by  repre- 
sentative committees  of  the  Society,  the  Regents,  and  the 
Academy,  together  with  leading  members  of  both  brandies 
of  the  legislature,  the  result  being  that  on  February  7  the 
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following  bill  (No.  69,  S.)  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Bash  ford: 

A  Bill  to  aut  horize  the  construct  ion  of  a  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  the  Library 
of  the  State  University,  and  such  other  libraries  as  may  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  such  institutions,  or  either  of  them. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  hereby 
authorized  to  erect  upon  that  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  State  University 
known  as  lots  one,  two.  three,  twenty  two,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four, 
of  block  six.  of  the  city  of  Madison,  a  substantial  fire-proof  library 
building,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  resources  hereby  provided,  adequate 
in  all  respects  for  the  present  and  future  accommodation  of  the  library 
of  the  university  and  of  the  library  and  collections  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  and  of  such  other  libraries  as  may  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  such  institutions  or  either  of  them.  The  transfer  to  such  building, 
when  completed,  of  the  library  and  collections  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  the  deposit  of  the  same  therein  for  safe  keeping  and  free 
public  use,  is  hereby  authorized;  and  no  article  thereof  or  part  of  the 
same,  when  so  deposited  in  said  building,  shall  be  permanently  removed 
therefrom  without  authority  of  law  or  the  consent  of  the  legislature; pro- 
vided, this  restriction  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any 
duplicates  that  the  society  may  have  or  obtain.  Before  the  appropria- 
tions herein  provided  shall  be  available  the  site  above  named  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  be  held  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  act,  the  plans  adopted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  library  and 
collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  shall  receive  the  approval  of 
the  library  committee  of  the  said  society,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  said  society  shall  approve  of  said  removal.  It  shall  be  competent  for 
the  regents  of  the  university  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  to  enter  into  any  arrangement,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  such  building  for  their  re- 
spective libraries  and  for  the  separate  or  joint  management  thereof. 

Section  2.  There  is  herel>y  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
state  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  university  fund  income,  which  shall  be  used  by 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  for  the  partial  construction  of 
such  building,  and  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually,  for  four 
years,  a  state  tax  of  one  tent  h  of  one  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  taxable  property  ol  the  state,  which  amount  so  Levied  and 
collected  is  appropriated  to  the  university  fund  income,  and,  so  far  as 
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11. 'tMle<l.  shall  be  used  by  the  said  board  of  regents  for  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  such  building. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 

This  bill  had  many  warn]  friends  in  the  legislature,  and 
several  elaborate  arguments  in  its  favor  were  made  before 
the  senate  committee  on  education,  and  the  joint  commit- 
tee on  retrenchment  and  reform.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  the  state  university  was  in  urgent  need  of  other  assist- 
ance of  a  costly  character,  and  the  library  bill,  after 
trembling  in  the  balance  for  some  weeks,  was  allowed  to 
give  way  to  the  university's  other  and  perhaps  mor 
pressing  demands.  The  result  of  the  winter's  campaign 
was,  nevertheless,  satisfactory  to  the  Society,  for  progres 
towards  a  new  building  was  distinctly  made;  the  needs  of 
the  library  in  this  direction  were  canvassed  thoroughly, 
and  found  to  be  actual,  and  the  only  argument  we  heard 
advanced  against  a  new  structure  at  the  present  time  was 
one  of  financial  expediency.  The  committee  is  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  Society  advances  with 
each  fresh  campaign  for  a  new  building,  and  that  the  time 
is  now  not  far  distant  when  its  wishes  in  this  respect  will 
be  fully  met  by  the  legislature,  and  these  priceless  collec- 
tions be  given  a  permanent  tire-proof  home,  worthy  of 
them  and  of  the  cjmmonwealth  in  whose  service  the 
Society  lias  zealously  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 

Common d in g  Secreta ry. 
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PREHISTORIC  POTTERY  —  MIDDLE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


BY  JAMES  DA  VIE  BUTLER,  LL.  D. 

[Address  deUvered  at  the -Forty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  14,  l£9:j.] 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  just 
added  to  its  museum  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  specimens 
of  prehistoric  pottery.  Its  purchase  of  the  Perkins  col- 
lection of  copper  implements,  in  1875,  rendered  the  Societ3r 
easily  first  in  that  department  of  antiques.  Nor  was  it  far 
behind  in  the  line  of  Indian  curiosities,  gathered  by  Gov- 
ernor Doty,  and  in  relics  of  the  stone  age.  The  treasures 
of  the  ceramic  art  just  now  acquired  form  a  new  departure, 
and  round  up  the  circle  of  its  exhibits.  They  are  also 
more  suited  to  spectacular  display  than  any  species  of 
aboriginal  remains  which  it  has  hitherto  shown. 

The  new  treasure- trove  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pieces.  They  were  all  discovered  in  southeast- 
ern Missouri  or  northeastern  Arkansas,  in  the  Missouri 
counties  of  Scott,  Mississippi,  and  New  Madrid,  and  in 
Cross  and  Poinsett  counties  in  Arkansas.  All  were  found 
in  graves  of  a  depth  of  from  two  to  five  feet.  They  had 
usually  been  placed  one  each  side  of  a  skull.  In  trans- 
atlantic cemeteries  similar  vessels,  when  buried  with  the 
dead,  were  often  purposely  broken,  either  as  a  token  of 
grief  or  to  make  them  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  grave- 
robbers.  But  these  Mississippi  memorials  were  laid  in  the 
dust  unbroken,  and  probably  contained  food  or  drink.  In- 
deed, when  exhumed,  so  many  of  them  were  still  whole, 
that  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  needed  to  have 
their  fragments  glued  together. 
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The  material  is  clay  of  various  colors,  but  usually 
blackish.  It  is  tempered  with  bits  of  shell,  which  oft*m 
give  it  a  pepper-and-salt  appearance,  the  pepper  predomi- 
nating. All  the  articles  are  hand-made— shoving  no  trace 
of  any  wheel  manufacture,  bin  they  are  moulded  in  forms 
symmetrical  and  sometimes  of  classic  elegance.  None  of 
this  handiwork  indicates  acquaintance  with  the  nrt  of  glaz- 
ing —  though  some  articles  were  rubbed  smooth  and  red- 
dened with  ochre,  or  veneered  with  a  different  variety  of 
clay.  Not  a  few.  in  the  shape  of  gourds  or  squashes,  would 
seem  to  have  been  modeled  and  shaped  on  these  natural 
moulds.  Others  show  the  forms  of  mud  turtles,  fishes,  and 
various  animals.  A  few  imitate  the  human  figure.  One 
female,  kneeling  low,  appears  to  be  in  an  attitude  and  with 
a  look  of  humble  but  earnest  supplication. 

The  variety  in  form.  size,  and  fashion  is  very  considerable. 
There  are  shallow  or  wide-mouthed  vessels  which  we  term 
pans,  bowls,  basins,  porringers;  and  cups,  according  to  size 
and  shape.  One,,  seemingly  copied  from  a  shell,  has  a  nose 
like  a  butter-boat.  Where  the  mouths  are  somewhat  nar- 
rower, we  may  call  them  pots,  some  of  which  would  hold  a 
pailful.  Some  pots  have  projections  on  their  rims,  or  a  sort 
of  ears,  through  which  thongs  would-  slip  to  suspend  them 
over  a  fire  or  elsewhere.  Others  run  up  in  the  style  of  long- 
necked  birds,  which  serve  as  handles.  The  articles  which 
are  most  narrow-mouthed,  it  is  natural  to  call  bottles.  Of 
these  some  are  as  big-bellied  as  demijohns,  while  others 
are  so  slender  that  their  bodies  have  only  two  or  three  times 
the  diameter  of  their  necks.  At  the  base  the  bottles  are 
either  flattened,  or  they  stand  on  three  legs.  When  a  neck 
supports  the  head  of  an  animal,  the  animal's  mouth  some- 
times forms  the  bottle  mouth,  but  at  other  times  that  ori- 
fice is  in  the  back  of  the  animal's  head.  The*  ears  of  the 
human  heads  were  pierced  as  if  for  ear-rings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  styles  of  archaic  pottery 
have  no  representatives  in  the  collection  we  have  now  ac- 
quired. Tin*  coil  pattern,  for  instance,  so  common  further 
south  and  east,  has  here  no  existence.    In  this  variety,  the 
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clay  long  drawn  out  into  a  rope  and  rolled  round,  was  then 
bent  into  circular  layers,  so  as  to  form  a  base,  then  swelling 
sides,  and  then  often  the  contracted  neck  of  a  jar  or  bottle. 

A  large  number  of  our  acquisitions  bear  some  sort  of  or- 
nament, as  swelling  bosses;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  sunken 
dimples,  a  sort  of  repousse  work  produced  by  the  artist's 
finger  pressing  the  soft  material  from  without  or  from 
within.  Other  styles  of  decoration  are  bits  of  clay  stuck 
on  outside  here  and  there,  like  spit-balls.  Sometimes  rims 
are  indented  so  as  to  resemble  twisted  cords  or  the  links 
of  a  chain.  At  other  times,  there  are  lines  straight  or 
curved,  or  rising  like  the  rafters  of  a  house.  But  a  ma- 
jority of  the  specimens  are  totally  unornamented.  These 
relics  devoid  of  ornament,  one  is  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  the  most  archaic  era  of  the  art'.  It  is  not.  however,  to 
be  forgotten  that  bones  of  the  mastodon  —  an  animal  now 
extinct  —  have  been  found  carved  with  representation.^  of 
hunting  that  animal,  a  find  which  argues  that  no  art  is 
more  ancient  than  the  taste  for  ornament. 

What  was  the  begimimg  of  the  potter's  art?  is  a  natural 
question.  Herodotus  tells  a  story  concerning  a  Scythian 
custom,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  invention  of  pottery. 
That  people  having  killed  an  ox.  would  use  his  stomach  as  a 
caldron  for  boiling  his  flesh.  Hung  beneath  a  tripod  and 
high  over  a  fire,  such  a  kettle  of  green  tripe  would  stand 
much  heat  while  the  flesh  was  boiling.  Now  and  then, 
however,  it  must  burn  through.  What  more  natural  than 
to  stop  leaks  with  the  clay  on  which  it  may  be  the  fire  had 
itself  been  kindled'/  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  After 
one  clod  had  been  stuck  on.  the  whole  stomach  would  be 
speedily  covered  with  such  lire-fenders,  and  at  the  next 
step  would  be  discarded  altogether  when  the  clay  pot  was 
once  well-baked,  or  rather  would  perish  in  the  baking. 
Behold  the  possible  genesis  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

Ametican  archaeologists  hold  that  our  pottery  origin- 
ated, relatively  speaking,  earlier  than  that  of  Egypt.  In 
saying  "relatively  speaking,''  they  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  no  Egyptian  pottery  is  older   than  alphabetic 
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writing  in  the  land  of  the  Nile,  while  all  our  relics  of  that 
sort  were  fashioned  among  peoples  who  had  not  yet  in- 
vented any  sort  of  A.  B.  C."s.  Our  handiwork  seems  then 
to  run  hack  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development  than  the 
earliest  Egyptian  survivals. 

The  lessons  we  shall  learn  from  our  new  discoveries  of 
primeval  art,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Varieties  in  the 
fashion  of  vessels  may  demonstrate  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  tribe  and  tribe  —  each  fish,  bird,  or  animal, 
may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  emblem  or  totem  distinguishing 
one  clan  from  another.  Ornamental  lines  which  we  at  first 
ascribe  to  capricious  fancy  may  at  length  turn  out  to  be 
significant,  each  one.  of  some  real  fact. 

As  a  possible  aid  to  future  interpretations  of  what  is  as  yet 
hieroglyphical,  we  have  "procured  from  William  .1.  Seever, 
of  St.  Louis,  from  whom  our  purchase  was  made,  both  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  St.  Francis  valley,  the  head-centre 
of  mound- builder  burials,  and  a  list  of  all  the  several 
localities  there  in  which  our  relics  were  from  first  to 
last  gathered  up.  This"  article,  appended  to  the  present 
paper,  has  appeared  indispensable  for  the  profitable  study 
of  the  collection  now  garnered  in  our  museum.  It  will 
also  be  invaluable  as  a  guide  in  making  and  appreciating 
further  researches. 

My  own  hope  is  sanguine,  that  within  a  decade  onr 
museum  will  be  enriched  —  thanks  to  our  collections  from 
states  south  and  west — with  a  prehistoric  treasure-trove 
of  Wisconsin  pottery.  No  specimen  of  that  sort  has  in- 
deed hitherto  come  into  our  possession,  But  we  know 
that  some  of  them  exist,  indeed  we  have  seen  and  handled 
them.  Among  the  fifty  thousand  visitors  who  annually  walk 
through  our  show-room  we  trust  that  some,  now  unknown 
to  us,  will  prove  to  be  owners  of  these  rarities,  and  will 
be  disposed  to  place  them  where  they  will  do  most  good. 
In  juxtaposition  with  types  from  a  distance  —  each  class 
lending  and  borrowing  light  by  mutual  re  fleet  jOJa —  they 
will  aid.  more  than  can  be  foreseen,  comparative  research 
"in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time." 
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PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  THE  ST.  FRANCIS  VALLEY. 


BY  WILLIAM  J.  SEEVER. 

[Paper  submitted  at  the  Forty  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  14,  1S93.1 

From  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  a  well  defined  line  of  bluffs  extends  in  a  general 
southwesterly  direction  across  the  corner  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  on  into  Arkansas.  This  line  of  bluffs  forms 
tlie  boundary  between  the  high  and  low  lands  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  An  offshoot  called  Crawley's  ridge  sets  out 
in  Stoddard  county,  Mo.,  passing  through  the  Missouri 
counties  of  Stoddard  and  Butler,  and  continuing  through 
Arkansas  into  Clay,  Green.  Craighead,  Poinsett.  Cross, 
St.  Francis,  Lee,  and  Phillip  counties,  terminating  near 
the  city  of  Helena,  just  below  the  mouth  of  St.  Fran- 
cis river.  This  ridge  forms  the  watershed  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis and  White  rivers,  and  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
valleys  of  these  two  streams.  The  region  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Crawley's  ridge  is  termed  the  Swamp  ridge  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  It  attains  in  places  a  width  of 
forty  miles,  and  a  length  north  and  south  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  general  surface  is  but  little 
above  the  mean  stage  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  is  yearly  subject  to  overflow. 

It  is  in  this  valley,  principally  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  St.  Francis,  and  Little  rivers  —  the  two  latter 
of  which  extend  through  it  from  north  to  south  —  that  the 
most  extensive  remains  of  the  mound  builders  are  found. 
On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Francis  and  its  tributaries,  at  a 
distance  of  every  few  miles,  are  found  large  groups  of 
mounds  which  were  once  the  seats  of  an  extensive  popu- 
lation.   Three,  four,  and  often  a  dozen  or  more  mounds 
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are  found  grouped  together,  covering  an  area  of  from 
one  to  over  twenty  acres. 

These  mounds  vary  in  height  from  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  general  surface  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet,  and  in 
diameter  from  a  few  yards  to  several  hundred  feet.  They 
arc  usually  circular  in  outline,  witli  rounded  sides  and 
tops.  Occasionally  the  larger  ones  have  flat  tops;  terraced 
or  truncated  mounds  are  rarely  met  with  in  this  region. 
Off  from  the  main  mounds,  at  distances  varying  from  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  single  mounds  are  met 
with  —  probably  the  outposts  of  the  central  station. 

AYhether  these  earthworks  were  built  for  village  sites, 
for  ceremonies;  or  for  places  of  sepulture  is  still  unde- 
termined. Certain  it  is  that  for  a  long  period  of  time 
they  were  used  as  dwelling  sites  by  our  aborigines.  This 
fact  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  charcoal  beds  where 
these  people  built  their  fires,  by  the  remains  of  the  ani- 
mals, birds  and  fish  which  were  used  as  food,  and  by 
broken  utensils  and  implements  used  in  their  daily  life,, 
all  of  which  articles  are  found  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  these  earthworks  or  slightly  below  their  general  sur- 
face. 

Many  of  these  mounds  were  undoubtedly  built  solely  for 
use  as  cemeteries,  and  from  these  are  exhumed  vessels  of 
pottery,  together  with  human  remains.  A  large  number 
of  these  ceramic  relics  were  collected  by  me,  and  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

It  is  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  all  peoples,  at 
times,  to  deposit  with  their  dead,  articles  of  use  and  value. 
It  is  to  this  custom  among  the  mound  builders  that  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  so  many  specimens  of  their 
pottery.  These  antiques  were  taken  principally  from 
burial  mounds  —  occasionally  from  isolated  graves  on  some 
prominent  point  of  land.  Usually  two,  rarely  three  or 
four,  vessels  were  placed  with  each  body,  near  the  head  or 
shoulders  —  for  the  most  part  a  bottle-shaped  vessel,  or  a 
pot  or  bowl  containing  drink  and  food. 
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The  material  used  in  making  this  pottery  was  usually  n 
fine-grained  clay,  tempered  with  mussel  shells,  pulverize] 
or  ground,  both  of  which  ingredients  were  always  at  han< 
in  the  streams  skirting  the  dwelling  sites  of  the  potters. 

The  color  of  these  vessels  presents  two  varieties:  a  dark 
and  a  light  hue,  ranging  from  a  rich  black  to  brown  and 
gray.  The  finish  is  rude,  they  being  usually  smoothed  by 
hand,  or  with  some  implement  similar  to  a  trowel,  the 
marks  of  which  can  plainly  be  seen  on  many  specimens. 

The  forms  are  many  and  varied.  The  mound-builder  potter 
attempted  to  imitate  in  a  general  way  the  various  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  also  the  human  figure. 
Vessels  moulded  to  represent  the  human  form  are  met 
with,  with  the  legs  doubled  up  under  the  body,  and  often 
the  arms  folded  across  the  breast;  in  others,  the  human 
head  has  been  imitated,  to  finish  the  neck  of  a  bottle 
or  urn;  again,  a  human  or  animal  head  is  sometimes  made 
to  serve  as  a  handle  for  a  bowl  or  dish.  Fish  and  animal- 
Shaped  vessels  are  uncommon;  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  plain,  with  globular  bodies,  together  with  long  or  short 
necks;  there  are  many  bowl  or  dish-shaped  forms,  plain  or 
embellished,  with  handles  or  ears.  Others  are  curiously 
ornamented  by  designs  or  marks  done  with  some  sharp  in- 
strument, or  with  the  fingers  and  thumb-nail. 

Nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty  concerning  the  age 
of  these  vessels.  When  the  white  man  came,  with  his  metal 
utensils  and  glass  beads,  he  set  up  the  dividing  line 
between  historic  and  prehistoric  times.  A  large  number  of 
graves  were  opened  to  -obtain  the  several  collections  of 
pottery  in  the  St.  Francis  valley,  but  in  no  single  instance 
among  the  graves  containing  this  primitive  ware  was  found 
any  article  of  European  manufacture.  No  doubt  the  manu- 
facture of  this  ware  began  many  centuries  ago,  and  was 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  until  recent  times.  Early 
European  writers  mention  witnessing  it.->  practice  among 
the  southern  and  southeastern  tribes.1 

'See especially  Bartram's  Travels  Through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
etc,    (Philadelphia  and  Loudon,  1791,  1792.)  —  R.  G.  T. 
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LOCALITY  LIST  OF  THE  SEEVER  POTTERY  COLLECTION,  W 
THE  WISCONSIN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S  MUSEUM. 

Specimens  numbered  1  to  28  inclusive  —  Taken  in  1SS0  from  mounds  in 
Northcot's  swamp,  6  miles  west  of  Charleston.  Mississippi  Co.,  Mo., 
T.  26  N.,  R.  15  E.  One  mile  N.  of  Bertram!,  a  station  on  the  Cairo  branch 
of  the  St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S.  Ky. 

Nos.  29  to  SO  inclusive;  —  Pound  in  1890,  in  Stanley  mounds,  10  miles 
W.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  Cross  Co.,  Ark., T.  8  N.,  R.  5  £.  A  very  large 
group  of  mounds,  covering  20  to  25  acres. 

No.  81  —  Taken  in  1892  from  Miller  mounds,  Poinsett  Co..  Ark.,  in  S.  10, 
T.  10  N.,  R.  5  E.  A  large  group  in  which  several  mounds  are  20  to  35 
feet  high.    They  are  1  miles  S.  of  Edwards  station,  on  K.  C.  &  Gulf  Ry. 

Nos.  82  to  112  inclusive  —  Taken  in  1890  from  Stanley  mounds,  Cross 
Co.,  Ark.,  T.  S  N.,  R.  5  E. 

Nos.  113  to  112  inclusive  —  Taken  in  1890  from  the  Jones  mounds, 
Cross  Co.,  Ark.,  T.  9  N.,  R.  5  E.  Cherry  Valley,  12  miles  west,  is  the  nearest 
post  office. 

Nos.  113  to  115  inclusive  —  Taken  in  1892  from  Miller  mounds,  Poinsett 
Co..  Ark.,  S.  10,  T.  10  N..  R.  5  E. 

Nos.  146  to  151  inclusive  —  From  various  mounds  in  T.  8  and  9  N.,  R.  5 
E.,  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 

Nos.  152.  153  —  Taken  in  1S92  from  Miller  mounds,  in  Poinsett  Co. 
Ark.,  S.  10,  T.  10  N.,  R.  5  E. 

Nos.  151  to  157  inclusive  —  Taken  in  1891  from  various  mounds  in  Cross 
Co.,  Ark.,  T.  8  and  9  N..  R.  5  E 

No.  153  —  From  mound  near  Hatchie  Coon,  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.,  T.  12 
N.,  R.  6  E. 

Nos.  159  to  181  inclusive  —  From  various  mounds  in  Cross  Co.,  Ark., 
T.  S  and  9  N  ,  R.  5  E. 

No.  185  —  From  mound  near  Hatchie  Coon,  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.,  T.  12 
N.,  R.  G  E. 

No.  186  —  From  Miller  mounds.  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.,  S.  10.  T.  10  N.,  R.  5  E. 

Nos.  1ST  to  193  inclusive  —  From  Fortune  mounds,  at  Neely's  ferry,  on 
St.  Francis  river,  Cross  Co.,  Ark.,  T.  9  N.,  R.  5  E.  Cherry  Valley  is  the 
nearest  post  office. 

No.  194 —  From  mound  near  Hatchie  Coon,  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.,  T.  12 
N.,  R.  G  E. 

Nos.  195  to  219  inclusive  —  From  the  Fortune  mounds,  Cross  Co.,  Ark., 
T. !»  N.,  R.  5  E. 

Nos.  220  to  223  inclusive  —  From  Sandy  Woods  settlement,  near  Diehl- 
sta.lt  post  office,  Scott  Co..  Mo..  T.  27  N..  E.  15  E. 
No.  224  —  From  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 

No.  225 -From  mound  near  1  >iehlstadt,  Scott  Co.,  Mo.,  T.  27  N.,  R.  15  E. 
Nos.  220,  227  —  From  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 
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No.  228—  From  mound  near  Diehlstadt,  Scott  Co.,  Mo.,  T.27  N.,R.  15  E. 
No.  220  —  From  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 
Nos.  230,  231  —  Same  as  No.  228. 

Nos.  232  to  230  inclusive  —  Taken  in  1387  from  Landers's  mounds,  in  No* 
Madrid  Co.,Mo.,T.  25  N.,  R.  13  E.  Six  miles  south  of  Little  River  station, 
on  the  St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S.  Ry. 

No.  237  -  Taken  from  Miller  mounds,  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.,  S.  10.  T.  10  N., 
R.  5  E. 

Nos.  238,  230  —  From  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 

No.  240  —  From  mound  on  the  Madrid  ridge,  New  Madrid  Co.,  Mo.,  T.25 
X.,  R.  14  E. 

No.  241  —  Same  as  Nos.  233,  239. 

No.  242  —  Same  as  No.  210. 

Nos.  243,  244  — Same  as  Nos.  23S,  239. 

No.  245  — Same  as  No.  240. 

No.  240  —  From  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 

Nos.  247,  24S  —  From  Miller  mounds,  in  Poinsett  Co.,  Ark.,  S.  10.,  T.  10 
X.,  R.  5  E. 

Nos.  249,  250  —  From  New  Madrid  Co.,  Mo.,  T.  25  N.,  R.  14  E. 
Nos.  251  to  254  inclusive  —  From  mound  one  mile  west  of  mouth  of 
Tyronza  river,  in  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY/ 


BY   FREDERICK   JACKSON    TURNER,    PH.  D. 

[Address  delivered  at  the  Forty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  14,  1893.] 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  superintendent  of  the  census 
for  1890  appear  these  significant  words:  "  Up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1880  the  country  had  a  frontier  of  settlement,  but 
at  present  the  unsettled  area  has  been  so  broken  into  by 
isolated  bodies  of  settlement  that  there  can  hardly  be  said 
lo  be  a  frontier  line.  In  the  discussion  of  its  extent,  its 
westward  movement,  etc.,  it  cannot,  therefore,  any  longer 
have  a  place  in  the  census  reports."2  This  brief  official 
statement  marks  the  closing  of  a  great  historic  movement. 
Up  to  our  own  day  American  history  has  been  in  a  large 
degree  the  history  of  the  colonization  of  the  Great  West. 
The  existence  of  an  area  of  free  land,  its  continuous  re- 
cession, and  the  advance  of  American  settlement  westward, 
explain  American  development.  Behind  institutions,  be- 
hind constitutional  forms  and  modifications,  lie  the  vital 

'  The  foundation  of  tins  paper  is  my  article  entitled,  "  Problems  in 
American  History/'  which  appeared  i a  The^Egis,&  publication  of  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  November  8, 1892.  This  address 
was  first  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  t  he  American  Historical  Association,  in 
Chicago,  July  12,  1893.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  —  whose  volume  on  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  in  the  Epochs  of 
American  History  series,  has  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  West  as  a  factor  in  American  history  —  accepts  some  of  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  papers  above  mentioned,  and  enhances  their  value 
by  his  lucid  and  suggestive  treatment  of  them  in  his  article  iu  The 

Forum,  December,  189.'),  reviewing  Goldwin  Smith's  History  of  the 

Unite/  States. 
2  Extra  Census  Bulletin,  No.  2,  April  20,  1892. 
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forces  that  call  these  organs  into  life,  and  shape  tin  m  I 
meet  changing  conditions.    Now,  the  peculiarity  of  A  me 
can  institutions  is,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  compelled 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  of  an  expanding  poo 
pie  —  to  the  changes  involved  in  crossing  a  continent,  in  win- 
ning a  wilderness,  and  in  developing  at  each  area  of  thi.s 
progress  out  of  the  primitive  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  front  ier  into  the  complexity  of  city  life.  Said 
Calhoun  in  1817,  "We  are  great,  and  rapidly  —  I  was  about 
to  say  fearfully  —  growing !"'  So  saying,  he  touched  the  (lis 
tinguishing  feature  of  American  life,    unpeoples  show 
development:  the  germ  theory  of  politics  has  been  suf- 
ficiently emphasized.  In  the  case  of  most  nations,  however, 
the  development  Ms  occurred  in  a  limited  area:  and  if  the 
nation  has  expanded,  it  has  met  other  growing  peoples 
whom  it  has  conquered.    But  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  we  have  a  different  phenomenon.    Limiting  our  at 
tention  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  have  the  familiar  phe- 
nomenon of  the  evolution  of  institutions  in  a  limited  area, 
such  as  the  rise  of  representative  government:  the  differ- 
entiation of  simple  colonial  governments  into  complex  or- 
gans; the  progress  from  primitive  industrial  society,  with- 
out division  of  labor,  up  to  manufacturing  civilization.  But 
we  have  in  addition  to  this  a  recurrence  of  the  process  of  evo- 
lution in  tacit  western  urea  reached  in  the  process  of  expansion. 
Thus  American  development  has  exhibited  not  merely  ad- 
vance along  a  single  line,  but  a  return  to  primitive  condi- 
tions on  a  continually  advancing  frontier  line,  and  a  new 
development  for  that  area.    American  social  development 
has  been  continually  beginning  over  again  on  the  frontier. 
This  perennial  rebirth,  this  fluidity  of  American  life,  this 
expansion  westward  with  its  new  opportunities,  its  con 
tinuous  touch  with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  society,  fur- 
nish the  forces  dominating  American  character.    The  true 
point  of  view   in  the  history  of  this  nation  is  not  the  At- 
lantic coast,  it   is  the   Great   West.    Even  the  slavery 
struggle,  which  is  made  so  exclusive  an  object  of  attention 

1  Abridgment  of  Debates  of  Coiirjrcsx,  v  ,  p.  TOG. 
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,  .  \,  Titers  like  Professor,  von  Hoist,  occupies  its  impor- 
tmat  place  in  American  history  because  of  its  relation  to 
westward  expansion. 

In  this  advance,  the  frontier  is  the  outer  edge  of  the 
wave —  the  meeting  point  between  savagery  and  civiliza- 
tion. Much  has  been  written  about  the  frontier  from  the 
point  of  view  of  border  warfare  and  the  chase,  but  as  a 
field  for  the  serious  study  of  the  economist  and  the  his- 
torian it  has  been  neglected. 

What  is  the  frontier?  It  is  not  the  European  frontier  — 
a  fortified  boundary  line  running  through  dense  popula- 
tions. The  most  significant  thing  about  it  is,  that  it  lies 
at  the  hither  edge  of  free  land.  In  the  census  reports  it 
is  treated  as  the  margin  of  that  settlement  which  has  a 
density  of  two  or  more  to  the  square  mile.  The  term  is 
an  elastic  one.  and  for  our  purpose  does  not  need  sharp 
definition*  TVe  shall  consider  the  whole  frontier  belt,  includ- 
ing the  Indian  country  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  "settled 
area"  of  the  census  reports.  This  paper  will  make  no 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively;  its  aim  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  frontier  as  a  fertile  Held  for 
investigation,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  problems  which 
arise  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  settlement  of  America  we  have  to  observe  how 
European  life  entered  the  continent,  and  how  America 
modified  and  developed  that  life,  and  reacted  on  Europe. 
Our  early  history  is  the  study  of  European  germs  devel- 
oping in  an  American  environment.  Too  exclusive  atten- 
tion 1ms  been  paid  by  institutional  students  to  the  Ger- 
manic origins,  too  little  to  the  American  factors.  Now. 
the  frontier  is  the  line  of  most  rapid  and  effective  Amer- 
icanization. The  wilderness  masters  the  colonist.  It 
linds  him  a  European  in  dress,  industries,  tools,  modes  of 
travel,  and  thought.  It  takes  him  from  the  railroad  car 
and  puts  him  in  the  birch  canoe.  It  strips  oil"  the  gar- 
ments of  civilization,  and  arrays  him  in  the  hunting  shirt 
and  the  moccasin.  It  puts  him  in  the  log  cabin  of  the  Cher- 
okee and  the  Iroquois,  and  runs  an  Indian  palisade  around 
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him.  Before  long  he  has  gone  to  planting  Indian  corn  and 
plowing  with  a  sharp  stick:  he  shouts  the  war  cry  and 
takes  the  seal])  in  orthodox  Indian  fashion.  In  short,  al 
the  frontier  the  environment  is  at  first  too.  strong  for  the 
man.  He  must  accept  the  conditions  which  it  furnishes,  or 
perish,  and  so  he  fits  himself  into  the  Indian  clearings  and 
follows  the  Indian  trails.  Little  by  little  he  transforms 
the  wilderness,  but  the  outcome  is  not  the  old  Europe,  not 
simply  the  development  of  Germanic  germs,  any  more 
than  the  first  phenomenon  was  a  case  of  reversion  to  the 
Germanic  mark.  'The  fact  is,  that  here  is  a  new  product 
that  is  American.  At  first,  the  frontier  was  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Europe  in  a  very  real  sense. 
Moving  westward,  the  frontier  became  more  and  more 
American.  As  successive  tevniinal  moraines  result  from  succes- 
sive gleaiations,  so  each  frontier  leaves  its  traces  behind  it,  and 
when  it  becomes  a  settled  area  the  region  still  partakes  of  the 
frontier  characteristics.  Thus  the  advance  of  the  frontier  has 
meant  a  steady  movement  away  from  the  influence  of 
Europe,  a  steady  growth  of  independence  on  American 
lines.  And  to  study  this  advance,  the  men  who  grew  up 
under  these  conditions,  and  the  political,  economic  and 
social  results  of  it,  is  to  study  the  really  American  part  of 
our  history. 

Stages  of  Frontier  Advance. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  frontier  was 
advanced  up  the  Atlantic  river  courses,  just  beyond  the 
"fall  line,"  and  the  tidewater  region  became  the  settled 
area.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  another 
advance  occurred.  Traders  followed  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnese  Indians  to  the  Ohio  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.1  Gov.  Spottswood.of  Virginia, 
made  an  expedition  in  1714  across  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  saw  the  advance  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Palatine  Germans  up  the  Shenan- 

lBa ncroft  (1SC0  ed.),  iii.,  pp.  ?A\.  315,  citing  Logan  MSS.;  [Mitchell] 
Contest  in  America,  etc.  (1752),  p,  237. 
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a. .all  Valley  mto  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  along 
•  ; :..  piedmont  region  of  the  Carolina*.1  The  Germans  in 
NVw  York  pushed  the  frontier  of  settlement  up  the  Mo- 
hawk to  German  Flats.-'  In  Pennsylvania  the  town  of 
Bedford  indicates  the  line  of  settlement.  Settlements  had 
begun  on  New  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kanawha,  and  on  the 
sources  of  the  Yadkin  and  French  Broad."  The  king  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  advance  by  his  proclamation  of 
17i:):>, 4  forbidding  settlements  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  ;  but  in  vain.  In  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  the  frontier  crossed  the  Alleghanies  into 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio 
were  settled.'  When  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
the  continuous  settled  area  was  bounded  by  a  line  which 
ran  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  included  Xew  England 
except  a  portion  of  Vermont  and  Xew  Hampshire,  New 
York  along  the  Hudson  and  up  the  Mohawk  about  Sche- 
nectady, eastern  and  southern  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  well 
across  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  Carolinas  and  east- 
ern Georgia  c    Beyond  this  region  of  continuous  settlement: 

1  Kercheval,  History  v/the  Valley;  Bernheim,  German  Settlements  in 
the  Carolinas;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  v., 
p.  301;  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  jx  xx. ;  Weston,  Documents 
Connected  with  the  History  of  South  Carolina,  p.  82;  Ellis  and  Evans, 
History  <>f  Lancaster  County.  Pa  ,  chs.  iii.,  xxvi. 

9  Parkman,  Pontiac,  ii.;  Griffis,  Sir  William  Johnson,  p.  G;  Simms's 
Frontiersmen  of  New  York. 

9 Monetae,  Mississippi  Valley,  i.,  p.  311. 

*  Wis.  Hist.  Coils.,  xi.,  p.  50;  Hinsdale,  Ohl  Northwest,  p.  121;  Burke, 
"  Oration  on  Conciliation. Works  (1872  ed.i,  i..  p.  473. 

5  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  and  citations  there  given;  Cutler's 
Life  of  Cutler. 

6  Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas,  xxxviii.,  plate  13;  MacMaster,  Hist,  of 
People  of  tJ.  S.,  i.,  pp.  4,  6frv6t;  laday  and  Filson,  Western  Territory  of 
America  (London,  1793);  Rochefouoault-Liancourt,  Travels'  Through  the 
United  States  of  North  America  (London.  L799);  Michaux's  "Journal,"  in 
Proceedings  American  Philosophical  Society,  xxvi.,  No  129;  Firman, 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  Down  the  Ohio  awl  Mississippi  in  1780-90  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1888):  Bartram,  Travels  Through  North  Carolina,  etc.  (London* 
1792);  Pope,  Tour  Through  the  Southern  and  Western.  Territories^  etc. 
(Richmond,  1792);  Weld,  Tr a vels  Through  the  States  of  North  America 
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were  the  small  settled  areas  of  Kentucky  und  Tennessi  e 
and  the  Ohio,  with  the  mountains  intervening  betweei 
them  and  the  /Ytlantic  area,  thus  giving  a  new  and  irnpor 
tant  character  to  the  frontier.  The  isolation  of  the  region 
increased  its  peculiarly  American  tendencies,  and  the  need 
of  transportation  facilities  to  connect  it  with  the  East  called 
out  important  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  which 
will  be  noted  farther  on.  The  "  West,"  as  a  self  conscious 
section,  began  to  evolve. 

From  decade  to  decade  distinct  advances  of  the  frontier 
occurred.  By  the  census  of  1820  1  the  settled  area  included 
Ohio,  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  southeastern  Missouri, 
and  about  one-half  of  Louisiana.  This  settled  area  had 
surrounded  Indian  areas,  and  the  management  of  these  tribes 
became  an  object  of  political  concern.  The  frontier  region 
of  the  time  lay  along  the  Great  Lakes,  where  Astor"s 
American  Fur  Company  operated  in  the  Indian  trade,2  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  Indian  traders  extended  their 
activity  even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Florida  also  fur- 
nished frontier  conditions.  The  Mississippi  river  region 
wras  the  scene  of  typical  frontier  settlements. : 


(Loudon.  1799);  Baily,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Unsettled  States  of  North 
America,  lTOiV-7  (London,  1856);  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of History,  July, 
1886;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  vii ,  pp.  491, 
492,  citations . 

1  Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas,  xxxix. 

2  Turner,  Ch a racter  a n d  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin1 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  Series  be.),  pp.  01  ff. 

3 Monette,  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  ii.;  Flint,  Trav  is  "ml 
Residence  in  Mississippi;  Flint,  Geography  and  History  of  the  W< 
States;  Abridgment  of  Debates  of  Congress,  vii.,  pp.  397,  398.  10 J :  Holmes, 
Account  of  the  U.  S.:  Kingdom,  America  and  the  British  Colonies  (l^OU. 
don,  1820);  Grand,  Americans,  ii.,  chs.  i.,  iii..  vi.  (although  writing  m 
183G.  he  treats  of  conditions  that  grew  out  of  western  advance  from  the 
era  of  1820  to  that  time);  Peck.  Guide  fur  Emigrants  (Boston,  1831); 
Darby,  Emigrants'  Guide  to  Western  and  Southwestern  States  and  Ter- 
ritories} liana,  Geographical  Sketches  in  the.  Western  Country:  Kinzio, 
Waubnn:  Keating,  Narrative  of  Lotto's  E  >p< ulHion  ;  Schoolcraft,  Discov- 
er^'of  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  Travels  it>  the  Central  Por- 
tions of  tli  e  Mississippi  ]'allcy,  and  Lead  Mines  of  the  Missouri;  Attidreas, 
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The  rising  steam  navigation 1  on  woslern  waters,  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  westward  extension 
of  cotton  culture  2  added  five  frontier  states  to  the  Union 
in  this  period.  Grand,  writing  in  1^30.  declares:  "It 
appears  then  that  the  universal  disposition  of  Ameri- 
cans to  emigrate  to  the  western  wilderness,  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  dominion  over  inanimate  nature,  is  the 
actual  result  of  an  expansive  power  which  is  inherent  in 
them,  and  which  by  continually  agitating  all  classes  of 
society  is  constantly  throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  whole 
population  on  the  extreme  confines  of  1  lie  state,  in  order  to 
gain  space  for  its  development.  Hardly  is  a  new  state  or 
territory  formed  before  the  same  principle  manifests  itself 
again  and  gives  rise  to.  a  further  emigration;  and  so  is  it 
destined  to  go  on  until  a  physical  barrier  must  finally  ob- 
struct its  progress.  ":* 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  the  line  indicated  by  the 
present  eastern  boundary  of  Indian  Territory,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas,  marked  the  frontier  of  the  Indian  country/  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  still  exhibited  frontier  conditions, s  but 

History  of  Illinois,  i.,  86-99;  Kurlbut,  Chicago  Antiqtiities;  McKenney^ 
Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

'Darby,  Emigrants'  Guide,  pp.  272  ff.;  Benton,  Abridgment  of  De 
bates,  vii.,  p.  307. 

2  De  Bow's  Be  view,  v.,  p.  254;  xvii.,  p.  428. 

3  Grund,  A  mericans,  ii.,  p.  8. 

4  Peck,  New  Guide  to  the  West  (Cincinnati,  1S48),  ch.  iv. ;  Parkman,  Ore- 
gon Trail;  Hall,  The  West  (Cincinnati,  1848);  Pierce,  Incidents  of  Western 
Travel;  .Murray,  Travels  in  North  America;  Lloyd,  Stea ml>oot  Directory 
(Cincinnati,  1856);  u Forty  Days  in  a  Western  Hotel1*  (Chicago),  in  Put- 
nam's  Magazine,  December.  1854;  Mackay,  Tlie  Western  World,  ii,,  ch.  ii., 
iii.;  Meeker,  Life  in  the  West;  Bogen,  German  in  America  (Boston,  135]  i; 
Olmstead,  Texas  Journey ;  Greeley,  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life ;  Schouler 
History  of  United  States,"?.,  261-267;  Peyton,  Ocer  the  Alleghanies  and 
Across  the  Prairies  (London, 1870);  Loughborough.  The  Pacific  Telegraph 
and  Railway  (St.  Lonis,  1849);  Whitney,  Project  for  a  Railroad  to  the 
Pacific  i New  York,  1849);  Peyton,  Suggestions  on  Railroad  Communica- 
tion with  the  PacijfiC,  antl  the  Trade  of  China  and  th>'  Indian  Islands; 
Benton,  Highway  to  the  Pacific  (&  speech  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Dec.  It),  IS50). 

5  A  writer  in  The  Home  M issionanj  (3850),  p.  230,  reporting  "Wisconsin 
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the  distinctive  frontier  of  the  period  is  found  in  California, 
where  the  gold  discoveries  had  sent  a  sudden  tide  of  ad- 
venturous miners,  and  in  Oregon,  and  the  settlements  in 
Utah.1  As  the  frontier  had  leaped  over  the  Alleghanies, 
so  now  it  skipped  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains; and  in  the  same  way  that  the  advance  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen beyond  the  Alleghanies  had  caused  the  rise  of 
important  questions  of  transportation  and  internal  improve- 
ment, so  now  the  settlers  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
needed  means  of  communication  with  the  East,  and  in  the 
furnishing  of  these,  arose  the  settlement  of  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  development  of  still  another  kind  of  frontier  life. 
Railroads,  fostered  by  land  grants,  sent  an  increasing  tide 
of  immigrants  into  the  far  West.  The  United  States  army 
fought  a  series  of  Indian  wars  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and 
the  Indian  Territory. 

By  1880,  the  settled  area  had  been  pushed  into  northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  along  Dakota  rivers, 
and  in  the  Black  Hills  region,  and  was  ascending  the 
livers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  The  development  of 
mines  in  Colorado  had  drawn  isolated  frontier  settlements 
into  that  region,  and  Montana  and  Idaho  were  receiving 
settlers.  The  frontier  was  found  in  these  mining  camps 
and  the  ranches  of  the  great  plains.  The  superintendent 
of  the  census  for  1890  reports,  as  previously  stated,  that 
the  settlements  of  the  West  lie  so  scattered  over  the  region 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  a  frontier  line. 

In  these  successive  frontiers  we  find  natural  boundary 
lines  which  have  served  to  mark  and  to  affect  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  frontiers,  namely:  The  "fall  line:"  the 
Alleghany  Mountains;  the  Mississippi:  the  Missouri  where 
its  direction  approximates  north  and  south;  the  line  of  the 

condit ions,  exclaims:  "  Think  of  this,  people  of  the  enlightened  Bast. 
What  an  example,  to  come  from  the  very  frontiers  of  civilization!  "  But 
one  of  the  missionaries  writes:  "In  a  few  years  Wisconsin  will  no  longer 
be  considered  as  the  West,  <>r  as  an  outpost  of  civilization,  any  more 
than  Western  New  York,  or  the  Western  Reserve." 

1  Bancroft  (II.  FT.  ,  History  of  California,  History  of  Oregon,  and  Popu- 
lar Tribunals;  Shinn,  Mining  Camp*. 
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arid  lands,  approximate! y«  the  90  th  meridian;  and  the 
liocky  Mountains.  The  fall  line  marked  the  frontier  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  Alleghanies  that  of  the  eight- 
eenth; the  Mississippi  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth;  the  Missouri  that  of  the  middle  of  this  century 
(omitting  the  California  movement);  and  the.  belt  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  arid  tract,  the  present  frontier. 
Each  was  won  by  a  series  of  Indian  wars. 

The  Frontier  Furnislie*  a   Field  jor  Comparative   Study  of 
Social  DevelojJtnen t. 

At  the  Atlantic  frontier  one  can  study  the  germs  of 
processes  repeated  at  each  successive  frontier.  "We  have 
the  complex  European  life,  sharply  precipitated  by  the 
wilderness  into  the  simplicity  of  primitive  conditions.  The 
first  frontier  had  to  meet  its  Indian  question,  its  question 
of  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  of  the  means  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  older  settlements,  of  the  extension  of 
political  organization,  of  religious  and  educational  activity. 
And  the  settlement  of  these  and  similar  questions  for  one 
frontier  served  as  a  guide  for  the  next.  The  American 
student  needs  not  to  go  to  the  "prim  little  townships  of 
Sleswick"  for  illustrations' of  the  law  of  continuity  and  de- 
velopment. For  example,  he  may  study  the  origin  of  our 
land  policies  in  the  colonial  land  policy;  he  may  see  how 
the  s3Tstem  grew  by  adapting  the  statutes  to  the  customs 
of  the  successive  frontiers.1  He  may  see  how  the  mining 
experience  in  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
•Iowa  was  applied  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  Rockies,-  and 
how  our  Indian  policy  lias  been  a  series  of  experimenta- 
tions on  successive  frontiers.  Each  tier  of  new  states  has 
found,  in  the  older  ones,  material  for  its  constitutions/1  Each 

1  See  the  suggestive  paper  by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  The  Institutional  Be- 
ginnings of  a  Westeim,  State. 
■  Shimi,  Mining  Camps. 

''Compare  Thorpe,  in  Annals  American  Academy  of  Political  arid  So- 
cial Science,  September.  1891;  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth  1ISS8) 
ii.,  p.  689. 
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roDtier  has  made  similar  contributions  to  American  char- 
acter, as  will  be  discussed  farther  on. 

But  with  all  these  similarities  there  are  essential  defer- 
ences due  to  the  place  element  and  the  time  element.  It 
is  evident  that  the  farming  frontier  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley presents  different  conditions  from  the  mining  frontier 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  frontier  reached  by  the 
Pacific  railroad,  surveyed  into  rectangles,  guarded  by  the 
United  States  army,  and  recruited  by  the  daily  immigrant 
ship,  moves  forward  at  a  swifter  pace  and  in  a  different 
way  than  the  frontier  reached  by  the  birch  canoe  or  the 
pack  horse.  The  geologist  traces  patiently  the  shores  of 
ancient  seas,  maps  their  areas,  and  compares  the  older 
and  the  newer.  It  would  be  a  work  worth  the  historian's 
labors  to  mark  these  various  frontiers  and  in  detail  com- 
pare one  with  another.  Not .  only  would  there  result  a 
more  adequate  conception  of  American  development  and 
characteristics,  but  invaluable  additions  would  be  made  to 
the  history  of  society. 

Loria,'  the  Italian  economist,  has  urged  the  stud}'  of  colo- 
nial life  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the  stages  of  Euro- 
pean development,  affirming  that  colonial  settlement  is. 
for  economic  science  what  the  mountain  is  for  geology, 
bringing  to  light  primitive  stratifications.  "America. "  he 
says,  "  has  the  key  to  the  historical  enigma  which  Europe 
has  sought  for  centuries  in  vain,  and  the  land  which  has. 
no  history  reveals  luminously  the  course  of  universal 
history."  He  is  right.  The  United  States  lies  like  a  huge 
page  in  the  history  of  society.  Line  by  line  as  we  read 
from  west  to  east  we  find  the  record  of  social  evolution. 
It  begins  with  the  Indian  and  the  hunter;  it  goes  on  to  tell 
of  the  disintegration  of  savagery  by  the  entrance  of  the 
trader,  the  path-tinder  of  civilization;  we  read  the  annals 
of  the  pastoral  sta&e  in  ranch  life;  the  exploitation  of  the 
soil  by  the  raising  of  unrotated  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  in 
sparsely  settled  farming  communities;  the  intensive  culture 
of  the  denser  farm  settlement;  and  finally  the  manufactur- 

1  Loria,  Anali&i  <lc'.l(<  Proprieta  Capital i'sfa, ii.,  i>.  15. 
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\ng  organization  with  city  and  factory  system.1  This  page 
is  familiar  to  the  student  of  census  statistics,  but  how  little 
« , f  it  has  been  used  by  our  historians.  Each  of  these  areas 
lias  had  an  influence  in  our  economic  and  political  history; 
the  evolution  of  each  into  a  higher  stage  has  worked 
political  transformations.  But  what  constitutional  histo- 
rian has  made  any  adequate  attempt  to  interpret  political 
facts  by  the  light  of  these  social  areas  and  changes? 

The  Atlantic  frontier  was  compounded  of  fisherman,  fur 
trader,  miner,  cattle  raiser  and  farmer.  Excepting  the 
fisherman,  each  type  of  industry  was  on  the  inarch  toward 
the  "West,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  attraction.  Each 
passed  in  successive  waves  across  the  continent.  Stand  at 
Cumberland  Gap  and  watch  the  procession  of  civilization, 
marching  single  file  —  the  buf£aio;  following  the  trail  to  the 
salt  springs,  the  Indian,  the  '  fur  trader  and  hunter,  the 
cattle  raiser,  the  pioneer  farmer. —  and  the  frontier  has 
passed  by.  Stand  at  South  Pass  in  the  Rockies  a  century 
later,  and  see  the  same  procession  with  wider  intervals 
between.  The  unequal  rate  of  advance  compels  us  to  distin- 
guish the  frontier  into  the  trader's  frontier,  the  rancher's 
frontier,  or  the  miner's  frontier,  and  the  farmer's  frontier. 
When  the  mines  and  the  cowpens  were  still  near  the  fall  line 
the  traders'  pack  trains  were  tinkling  across  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  the  French  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  fortifying 
their  posts,  alarmed  by  the  British  trader's  birch  canoe. 
When  the  trappers  scaled  the  Rockies,  the  farmer  was  still 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Indian  Trader's  Frontier. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Indian  trader  passed  so  rapidly 
across  the  continent ?  What  effects  followed  from  the  trad- 
er's frontier?    The  trade  was  coeval  with  American  dis- 


1  Compare  Observations  on  the  North  American  Land  Comprint/,  L011- 
dou,  1796;  pp.  xv..  Ill:  Logan,  History  of  Upper  South  Carolina,  i., 
PI).  149-151;  Turner,  Character  and  Influence  0/ Indian  Trade  in  Wiscon- 
6'///,  p.  IS;  Peck,  New  Guide  for  Envgran4s (Boston,  1837), ch«  iv.;  Compen- 
dium Eleventh  Census,  i..  p.  \1. 
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covery.  The  Xol'.^iiioii,  Vospuccius,  Verrazani,  Hudson, 
John  Smith,  all  trafficked  for  furs.  The  Plymouth  pilgrims 
settled  in  Indian  cornfields,  and  their  first  return  cargo  was 
of  beaver  and  lumber.  The  records  of  the  various  X. 
England  colonies  show  how  steadily  exploration  was  car- 
ried into  the  wilderness  by  this  trade.  What  is  true  for 
New  England  is,  as  would  be  expected,  even  plainer  for  the 
rest  of  the  colonies.  All  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  the  Indian  trade  opened  up  the  river  courses.  Stead- 
ily* the  trader  passed  westward,  utilizing  the  older  lines  of 
French  trade.  The  Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  the  lines  of  western  advance, 
were  ascended  by  traders.  They  found  the  passes  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  guided  Lewis  and  Clark,1  Fremont, 
and  End  well.  The  explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  this  ad- 
vance is  bound  up  with  the  effects  of  the  trader  on  the 
Indian.  The  trading  post  left  the  unarmed  tribes  at  the 
mercy  of  those  that  had  purchased  lire-arms  —  a  truth  which 
the  Iroquois  Indians  wrote  in  blood,  and  so  the  remote  and 
un visited  tribes  gave  eager  welcome  to  the  trader.  "  The 
savages,"  wrote  La  Salle,  "take  better  care  of  us  French 
than  of  their  own  children;  from  us  only  can  they  get  guns 
and  goods."  This  accounts  for  the  trader's  power  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  advance.  Thus  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
civilization  entered  the  wilderness.  Every  river  valley 
and  Indian  trail  became  a  fissure  in  Indian  society,  and  so 
that  society  became  honeycombed.  Long  before  the  pio- 
neer farmer  appeared  on  the  scene,  primitive  Indian  life 
had  passed  away.  The  farmers  met  Indians  armed  with 
guns.  The  trading  frontier,  while  steadily  undermining 
Indian  power  by  making  the  tribes  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  whites,  yet,  through  its  sale  of  guns,  gave  to  the 
Indians  increased  power  of  resistance  to  the  farming  fron- 
tier. French  colonization  was  dominated  by  its  trading 
frontier;  English  colonization  by  its  farming  frontier. 
There  was  an  antagonism   between  the  two  frontiers  as 


1  But  Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  first  to  explore  the  route  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Columbia. 
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between  the  two  nations.  Said  Duquesne  to  the  Iroquois, 
"Ate  you  ignorant  of  the  (inference  between  the  king  of 
England  and  the  king  of  France?  Go  sec  the  forts  that 
our  king  has  established  and  you  will  see  that  you  can  still 
hunt  under  their  very  walls.  They  have  been  placed  for 
your  advantage  in  places  which  you  frequent.  The  English, 
on  the  contrary,  are  no  sooner  in  possession  of  a  place  than 
the  game  is  driven  away.  The  forest  falls  before  them  as 
they  advance,  and  the  soil  is  laid  bare  so  that  you  can  scarce 
find  the  wherewithal  to  erect  a  shelter  for  the  night." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  of  the  interests 
of  the  trader  and  the  farmer,  the  Indian  trade  pioneered 
the  way  for  civilization.  The  buffalo  trail  became  the  In- 
dian trail,  and  this  became  the  trader's  "trace;"  the  trails 
widened  into  roads,  and  the  roads  into  turnpikes,  and  these 
in  turn  were  transformed  into  railroads.  The  same  origin 
can  be  shown  for  the  railroads  of  the  South,  the  far  West, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  trading  posts  reached 
by  these  trails  were  on  the  sites  of  Indian  villages  which 
had  been  placed  in  positions  suggested  by  nature:  and  these 
trading  posts,  situated  so  as  to  command  the  water  systems 
of  the  country,  have  grown  into  such  cities  as  Albany, 
Pittsburg,  Detroit.  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Council  Bluffs, 
and  Kansas  City.  Thus  civilization  in  America  has  fol- 
lowed the  arteries  made  by  geology,-  pouring  an  ever 
richer  tide  through  them,  until  at  last  the  slender  paths  of 
aboriginal  intercourse  have  been  broadened  and  interwoven 
into  the  complex  mazes  of  modern  commercial  lines;  the 
wilderness  has  been  interpenetrated  by  lines  of  civilization, 
growing  ever  more  numerous.  It  is  like  the  steady  growth 
of  a  complex  nervous  system  for  the  originally  simple,  inert 
continent.  If  one  would  understand  why  we  are  to-day  one 
nation,  rather  than  a  collection  of  isolated  states,  he  must 
study  this  economic  and  social  consolidation  of  the  coun- 
try. In  this  progress  from  savage  conditions  lie  topics  for 
the  evolutionist.' 

'On  the  effect  of  the  fur  trade  in  opening  the  routes  of  migration,  see 
the  author^  diameter  and  In  flue  nee  of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin. 
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The  effect  of  the  Indian  frontier  as  a  consolidating  agent 
in  our  history  is  import  [int.  From  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  various  intercolonial  congresses  have  been 
called  to  treat  with  Indians  and  establish  common  measures 
of  defense.  Particularism  was  strongest  in  colonies  with 
no  Indian  frontier.  This  frontier  stretched  along  the 
western  border  like  a  cord  of  union.  The  Indian  was  a 
common  danger,  demanding  united  action.  Most  cele- 
brated of  these  conferences  was  the  Albany  congress  of 
1754,  called  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  consider 
plans  of  union.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  congress  reveals  the  importance  of  the 
frontier.  The  powers  of  the  general  council  and  the  offi- 
cers were,  chiefly,  the  determination  of  peace  and  war  with 
the  Indians,  the  regulation  of  Indian  trade,  the  purchase 
of  Indian  lands,  and  the  creation  and  government  of  new 
settlements  as  a  security  against  the  Indians.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  unifying  tendencies  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod were  facilitated  by  the  previous  co-operation  in  the 
regulation  of  the  frontier.  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  importance  of  the  frontier,  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  a  military  training  school,  keeping  alive  the 
power  of  resistance  to  aggression,  and  developing  the 
stalwart  and  rugged  qualities  of  the  frontiersman. 

TJte  Randier  s  Frontier. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
trace  the  other  frontiers  across  the  continent.  Travellers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  "cowpens"  among  the 
canebrakes  and  peavine  pastures  of  the  South,  and  the  "cow 
drivers"  took  their  droves  to  Charleston.  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.1  Travellers  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812 
met  droves  of  more  than  a  thousand  cattle  and  swine  from 
the  interior  of  Ohio  going  to  Pennsylvania  to  fatten  for 
the  Philadelphia  market.-1    The  range-  of  the  Great  Plains, 

lljoclge,  English  Colonies  p.  152  and  citations;  Logan,  Hist,  of  Upper 
South  Carolinuj,  i-,  p.  151. 
3  Flint,  Recoil":! ions,  p.  9. 
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with  ranch  and  cowboy  and*  nomadic  life,  are  things  of 
\*>>ierday  and  of  to-day.  The  experience  of  the  Carolina 
cowpens  guided  the  ranchers  of  Texas.  One  element 
favoring  the  rapid  extension  of  the  rancher's  frontier  is 
the  fact  that  in  a  remote  country  lacking  transportation 
facilities  the  product  must  be  in  small  bulk,  or  must  be 
able  to  transport  itself,  and  the  cattle  raiser  could  easily 
diive  his  product  to  market.  The  effect  of  these  great 
ranches  on  the  subsequent  agrarian  history  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  existed  should  be  studied. 

The  Farmer's  Frontier. 

The  maps  of  the  census  reports  show  an  uneven  advance 
of  the  farmer's  frontier,  with  tongues  of  settlement  pushed 
forward  and  with  indentations  of  wilderness.  In  part  this 
is  due  to  Indian  resistance,  in  part  to  the  location  of  river 
valleys  and  passes,  in  part  to  the  unequal  force  of  the 
centers  of  frontier  attraction.  Among  the  important  cen- 
ters of  attraction  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  fertile 
and  favorably  situated  soils,  salt  springs,  mines  and  army 
posts. 

Arm  \r  Posts. 

The  frontier  army  post,  serving  to  protect  the  settlers 
from  the  Indians,  has  also  acted  as  a  wedge  to  open  the 
Indian  country,  and  has  been  a.  nucleus  for  settlement.1 
In  this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  gov- 
ernment military  and  exploring  expeditions  in  determin- 
ing the  lines  of  settlement.  But  all  the  more  important 
expeditions  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  earliest  pathmak- 
ers,  the  Indian  guides,  the  traders  and  trappers,  and  the 
French  voyage  urs,  who  were  inevitable  parts  of  govern- 
mental expeditions  from  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark.2 
Each  expedition  was  an  epitome  of  the  previous  factors  in 
western  advance. 

1  Soe  Monette.  Mississippi  Valley^  i..  p.  $44. 

•  Coues's  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition,  i.,  pp.  2,  253-259*  Benton,  in 
Cong.  Rneor<i.  xxiii.,  p.  57. 
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Salt.  Spriufjs. 

In  an  interesting  monograph,  Victor  Hehn!  has  traced  the 
effect  of  salt  upon  early  European  development,  and  has 
pointed  out  how  it  affected  the  lines  of  settlement  and  the 
form  of  administration.  A  similar  study  might  be  made  foi 
the  salt  springs  of  the  United  States.  The  early  settlors  were 
tied  to  the  coast  by  the  need  of  salt,  without  which  they 
could  not  preserve  their  meats  or  live  in  comfort.  Writ- 
ing in  175:',  Bishop  Spangenburg  says  of  a  colony  for 
which  be  was  seeking  lands  in  North  Carolina,  "They 
will  require  salt  &  other  necessaries  which  they  can 
neither  manufacture  nor  raise.  Either  they  must  go  to 
Charleston,  which  is  300  miles  distant  *  *  *  Or  else  they 
must  go  to  Boling's  Point  in  Va  on  a  branch  of  the  James 
&  is  also  300  miles  from  here  *  *  *  Or  else  they  must  go 
down  the  Koanoke — I  know  not  how  many  miles — where  salt 
is  brought  up  from  the  Cape  Fear."-'  This  may  serve  as  a 
typical  illustration.  An  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  coast  for 
salt  thus  became  essentia.!.  Taking  Hocks  or  furs  and 
ginseng  root,  the  early  settlers  sent  their  pack  trains  after 
seeding  time  each  year  to  the  coast.3  This  proved  to  be  an 
important  educational  influence,  since  it  was  almost  the 
only  way  in  which' the  pioneer  learned  what  was  going  on 
in  the  East.  But  when  discovery  was  made  of  the  salt 
springs  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  Holston.  and  Kentucky,  and 
central  New  York,  the  "West  began  to  be  freed  from  de- 
pendence on  the  coast.  It  was  in  part  the  effect  of  find- 
ing these  salt  springs  that  enabled  settlement  to  cross  tin' 
mountains. 

•From  the  time  the  mountains  rose  between  the  pioneer 
and  the  seaboard,  a  new  order  of  Americanism  arose.  The 
West  and  the  East  began  to  get  out  of  touch  of  each  other. 
The  settlements  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  kept  con- 
nection with  the  rear  and  had  a  certain  solidarity.  Bat 

'Helm,  Das  Salz  (Berlin,  1873). 
-  Col.  Beebrdk  of  X.  C,  v.,  p.  3. 

8 Fiiiley,  Hist,  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Four  Western  Co>>nt:r$  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Year  W)k  (Philadelphia.  1796),  p.  35. 
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tfto  ovennountain  men  grew  more  and  more  independent. 
«phe  East  took  ?t  narrow  view  of  American  advance,  and 
nearly  lost  these  men.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  history 
bears  abundant  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  East  began  to  try  to  hedge  and  limit  westward  ex- 
pansion. Though  Webster  could  declare  that  there  were 
no  Alleghanies  in  his  politics,  yet  in  politics  in  general 
they  were  a  very  solid  factor. 

Land. 

Good  soils  have  been  the  most  continuous  attraction  to 
the  fanner's  frontier.  The  land  hunger  of  the  Virginians 
drew  them  down  the  rivers  into  Carolina,  in  early  colonial 
days;  the  search  for  soils  took  the  Massachusetts  men  to 
Pennsylvania  and  to  New  York.  The  exploitation-  of  the 
beasts  took  hunter  and  trader  to  the  west,  the  exploitation 
of  the  grasses  took  the  rancher  west,  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  river  valleys  and  prairies  attracted 
the  farmer.  As  the  eastern  lands  were  taken  up  migration 
flowed  across  them  to  the  west.  Daniel  Boone,  the  great 
backwoodsman,  who  combined  the  occupations  of  hunter, 
trader,  cattle  raiser,  farmer  and  surveyor. —  learning,  prob- 
ably from  the  traders,  of  the  fertility  of  the  lands  on  the 
upper  Yadkin,  where  the  traders  were  wont  to  rest  as  they 
took  their  way  to  the  Indians,  left  his  Pennsylvania  home 
with  his  father,  and  passed  down  the  Great  Valley  road  to 
that  stream.  Learning  from  a  trader  whose  posts  were  on  the 
Ked  River  in  Kentucky  of  its  game  and  rich  pastures,  he 
pioneered  the  way  for  the  farmers  to  that  region.  Thence 
he  passed  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  where  his  settlement 
was  long  a  landmark  on  the  frontier.  Here  again  he  helped 
to  open  the  way  for  civilization,  finding  salt  licks,  and  trails, 
and  land.  His  son  was  among  the  earliest  trappers  in  the 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  his  party  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  camp  on  the  present  site  of  Denver. 
His  grandson.  Col.  A.  J.  Boone,  of  Colorado,  was  a  power 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  agent  by  the  government.    Kit  Carson's  mother 
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was  a  Boone.1    Thus  this  family  epitomises  the  backwoods- 
man's  advance  across  the  continent. 

The  farmer's  advance  came  in  a  distinct  series  of  wave* 
In  Peck's  New  Guide  to  the  West,  published  in  Cincinn;  * 
in  1848.  occurs  this  suggestive  passage: 

"Generally,  in  all  the  western  settlements,  three  classes, 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  have  rolled  one  after  the  other. 
First,  comes  the  pioneer,  who  depends  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  family  chiefly  upon  the  natural  growth  of  vegeta 
tion,  called  the   'range,'  and  the  proceeds  of  hunting. 
His  implements  of  agriculture  are  rude,  chiefly  of  his  own 
make,  and  his  efforts  directed  mainly  to  a  crop  of  corn  and 
a  *  truck  patch. '    The  last  is  a  rude  garden  for  growing 
cabbage,  beans,   corn  for  roasting  ears,  cucumbers  and 
potatoes.    A  log  cabin,  and,   occasionally,   a  stable  and 
corn-crib,  and  a  field  of  a  dozen  acres,  the  timber  girdled 
or  *  deadened, '  and  fenced,  are  enough  for  his  occupancy. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he  ever  becomes  the  owner 
of  the  soil.    He  is  the  occupant  for  the  time  being,  pays 
no  rent,  and  feels  as  independent  as  the  f  lord  of  the  manor." 
With  a  horse,  cow,  and  one  or  two  breeders  of  swine,  he 
strikes  into  the  woods  with  his  family,  and  becomes  the 
founder  of  a  new  county,  or  perhaps  state.    He  builds  his 
cabin,  gathers  around  him  a  few  other  families  of  similar 
tastes  and  habits,  and  occupies  till  the  range  is  somewhat 
subdued,  and  hunting  a  little  precarious,  or,  which  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  till  neighbors  crowd  around,  roads, 
bridges,  and  fields  annoy  him.  and  he  lacks  elbow  room. 
The  pre-emption  law  enables  him  to  dispose  of  his  cabin 
and  corn-field  to  the  next  class  of  emigrants;   and,  to  em- 
ploy his  own  figures,  he  ' breaks  for  the  high  timber,' 
'clears  out  for  the  New  Purchase,'  or  migrates  to  Arkan- 
sas or  Texas,  to  work  the  same  process  over. 

"  The  next  class  of  emigrants  purchase  the  lands,  add 
field  to  field,  clear  out  the  roads,  throw  rough  bridges 
over  the  streams,  put  up  hewn  log  houses,  with  glass  win- 

'Uale,  Daniel  Boone,  etc.,  a  pamphlet  in  the  library  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin. 
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ti&ws  ;i ix <L  brick  or  stone  chimneys,  occasionally  plant  or- 
,  :  tircls,  build  mills,  school-houses,  court-houses,  etc.,  and 
,  vhibit  the  picture  and  forms  of  pla&n,  frugal,  civilized 
life. 

"Another  wave  rolls  on.  The  men  of  capital  and  enter-  , 
prise  come.  The  settler'  is  ready  to  sell  out,  and  take 
the  advantage  of  the  rise  in  property  —  push  farther  i  ito 
the  interior  and  become,  himself,  a  man  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise in  turn.  The  small  village  rises  to  a  spacious 
town  or  city;  substantial  edifices  of  brick,  extensive  fields, 
orchards,  gardens,  colleges  and  churches  are  seen.  Broad- 
cloths, silks,  leghorns,  crapes,  and  all  the  refinements, 
luxuries,  elegancies,  frivolities  and  fashions  are  in  vogue. 
Thus  wave  after  wave  is  rolling  westward:-— the  real  El- 
dorado is  still  farther  on. 

"A.  portion  of  the  two  first  classes  remain  stationary 
amidst  the  general  movement,  improve  their  habits  and 
condition,  and  rise  in  the  scale  of  society. 

"  The  writer  has  traveled  much  amongst  the  first  class  — 
the  real  pioneers.  lie  has  lived  many  years  in  com  ection 
with  the  second  grade:  and  now  the  third  wave  is  sweep- 
ing over  large  districts  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri- 
Migration  has  become  almost  a  habit  in  the  West.  Hundreds 
of  men  can  be  found,  not  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  have 
settled  for  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  time  on  a  new  spot. 
To  sell  out  and  remove  only  a  few  hundred  miles  makes 
up  a  portion  of  the  variety  of  backwoods  life  and  man- 
ners." 1 

Omitting  the  pioneer  farmer  who  moves  from  the  love 
of  adventure,  the  advance  of  the  more  steady  farmer  is 
easy  to  understand.  Obviously  the  immigrant  was  at- 
tracted by  the  cheap  lands  of  the  frontier,  and  even  the 
native  farmer  felt  their  influence  strongly.  Year  by  year 
the  farmers  who  lived  on  soil,  whose  returns  were  dimin- 
ished by  unrotated  crops,  were  offered  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  frontier  at  nominal  prices.    Their  growing  families 

'Compare  Baily,  7\)Ur  in  the  Unsettled  Parts  ot  North  America  (Lou- 
don, 1856),  pp.  217-219,  where  a  similar  analysis  is  made  for  1796. 
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demanded  more  lands,  and  these  were  dear.  The  com],, 
tition  of  the  unexhausted,  cheap  and  easily  tilled  prairie 
lands  compelled  the  farmer  either  to  go  west  and  continm 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  on  a  new  frontier,  or  to  adopt 
intensive  culture.  Thus  the  census  of  1890  shows,  in  the 
Northwest,  many  counties  in  which  there  is  an  absolute,  or 
a  relative,  decrease  of  population*  These  states  have  been 
sending  farmers  to  advance  the  frontier  on  the  plains,  and 
have  themselves  begun  to  turn  to  intensive  farming-  and 
to  manufacture.  A  decade  before  this,  Ohio  had  shown  the 
same  transition  stage.  Thus  the  demand  for  land  and  the 
love  of  wilderness  freedom  drew  the  frontier  ever  onward. 

Having  now  roughly  outlined  the  various  kinds  of  fron- 
tiers, and  their  modes  of  advance,  "chiefly  from  the  point 
of  view"  of  the  frontier  itself,  wTe  may  next  inquire  what 
were  the  influences  on  the  East  and  on  the  Old  World.  A 
rapid  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  effects 
is  all  that  I  have  time  for. 

Compos  it  e  Net  t  io  n  a  I  it  >j. 

First,  we  note  that  the  frontier  promoted  the  formation 
of  a  composite  nationality  for  the  American  people.  The 
coast  was  preponderantly  English,  but  the  later  tides  of 
continental  immigration  flowed  across  to  the  free  lands. 
This  was  the  case  from  the  early  colonial  days.  The 
Scotch  Irish  and  the  Palatine  Germans,  or  "  Pennsylvania 
Dutch."  furnished  the  stock  of  the  colonial  frontier.  With 
these  peoples  were  also  the  freed  indented  servants,  or  re- 
demptioners.  who  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service 
passed  to  the  frontier.  Governor  Spottswood  of  Virginia 
writes  in  1717,  "  The  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  are  com 
posed  generally  of  such  as  have  been  transported  hither 
as  servants,  and,  being  out  of  their  time,  settle  themselves 
where  land  is  to  be  taken  up  and  that  will  produce  the 
necessarys  of  life  with  little  labour."1  Very  generally 
these  redemptioners  were  of  non-English  stock.    In  the 

1 "  Spottswood  Papers," in  Coll  et  ions  of  Virginia  Historical  Society > 
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crucible  of  the  frontier  the  immigrants  were  Americanized, 
liberated  and  fused  into  a  mixed  race,  English  in  neither 
nationality  or  characteristics.  The  process  has  gone  on  from 
the  early  days  to  our  own.  Burke  and  other  writers  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  believed  that  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  was  "  threatened  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly 
foreign  in  language,  manners,  and  perhaps  even  inclina- 
tions." The  German  and  Scotch-Irish  elements  in  the 
frontier  of  the  South  were  only  less  great.  In  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  the  German  element  in  Wisconsin 
was  already  so  considerable  that  leading  publicists  looked 
to  the  creation  of  a  German  state  out  of  the  common- 
wealth by  concentrating  their  colonization.2  Such  ex- 
amples teach  us  to  beware  of  misinterpreting  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  common  English  speech  in  America  into  a  be- 
lief that  the  stock  is  also  English. 

Industrial  Independence. 

In  another  way  the  advance  of  the  frontier  decreased 
our  dependence  on  England.  The  coast,  particularly  of 
the  South,  lacked  diversified  industries,  and  was  dependent 
on  England  for  the  bulk  of  its  supplies.  In  the  South 
there  was  even  a  dependence  on  the  Northern  colonies  for 
articles  of  food.  Governor  Glenn  of  South  Carolina  writes 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  "Our  trade 
with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  of  this  sort,  drain- 
ing us  of  all  the  little  money  and  bills  we  could  gather 
from  other  places  for  their  bread,  Hour,  beer,  hams,  bacon, 
and  other  things  of  their  produce,  all  which,  except 
beer,  our  new  townships  begin  to  supply  us  with,  which 
are  settled  with  very  industrious  and  thriving  Germans. 
This  no  doubt  diminishes  the  number  of  shipping  and  the 
appearance  of  our  trade,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  detri- 
ment to  us."  :)  Before  long  the  frontier  created  a  demand 
for  merchants.    As  it  retreated  from  the  coast  it  became 

'[Burkel,  European  Settlements,  etc.  (1705  ed.),  ii..  p. '200. 
8  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  kit,  pp.  7  tt. 

3  Weston,  Documents  connected  with  History  of  South  Carolina,  p.  61. 
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less  and  less  possible  for  England  to  bring  her  »ur>plieji 
directly  to  the  consume]  's  wharfs,  and  carry  away  staph 
crops,  and  staple  crops  began  to  give  way  to  diversified 
agriculture  for  a  time.  The  effect  of  this  phase  of  the 
frontier  action  upon  the  northern  section  is  perceived  when 
we  realize  how  the  advance  oi  the  frontier  aroused  sea- 
board cities  like  Boston.  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  to  •  •!;- 
gage  in  rivalry  for  what  Washington  called  "  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  trade  of  a  rising  empire." 

Effects  on  National  Legislation. 

The  legislation  which  most  developed  the  powers  of  the 
national  government,  and  played  the  largest  part  in  its  ac- 
tivity, was  conditioned  on  the  frontier.  Writers  have  dis- 
cussed the  subjects  of  tariff,  land,  and  internal  improve- 
ment, as  pendants  to  the  slavery  question.  But  when 
American  history  comes  to  be  rightly  viewed  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  slavery  question  is  an  incident.  In  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  slavery  rose  to  primary  but 
far  from  exclusive  importance.  But  this  does  not  justify 
Professor  von  Hoist  (to  take  an  example)  in  treating  our 
constitutional  history  in  its  formative  period  down  to  1828 
in  a  single  volume,  and  giving  six  volumes  to  the  history  of 
slavery  from  1S28  to  1861,  under  the  title  of  a  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States.  The  growth  of  nationalism  and 
the  evolution  of  American  political  institutions  were  de- 
pendent on  the  advance  of  the  frontier.  Even  so  recent  a 
writer  as  Rhodes,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  has  treated  the  legislation  called  out  by 
the  western  advance  as  incidental  to  the  slavery  struggle. 

This  is  a  wrong  perspective.  The  pioneer  needed  the 
goods  of  the  coast,  and  so  the  grand  series  of  internal  im- 
provement and  railroad  legislation  began,  with  potent  na- 
tionalizing effects.  But  the  West  was  not  content  with 
bringing  the  farm  to  the  factory.  Under  the  lead  of  Clay— 
"  Harry  of  the  West"  —  protective  tariffs  were  passed,  with 
the  cry  of  bringing  the  factory  to  the  farm. 
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The  Public  Damn  in. 

The  public  domain  has  been  a  force  of  profound  impor- 
tance in  the  nationalization  and  development  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  effects  of  the  struggle  of  the  landed  and  the 
landless  states,  and  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  need  no  dis- 
cussion.1 Administratively  the  frontier  called  out  seme  of 
the  highest  and  most  vitalizing  activities  of  the  general 
government.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  perhaps  the 
constitutional  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  republic, 
inasmuch  as  it  afforded  both  a  new  area  for  national  legis- 
lation, and  the  occasion  of  the  downfall  of  the  policy  of 
strict  construction.  But  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was 
called  out  by  frontier  needs  and  demands.  As  frontier  states 
accrued  to  the  Union,  the  national  power  grew.  In  a  speech 
on  the  dedication  of  the  Calhoun  monument,  Lamar  ex- 
plained: "  In  1789  the  states  were  the  creators  of  the  fed- 
eral government;  in  1861,  the  federal  government  was  the 
creator  of  a  large  majority  of  the  states." 

"Wnen  we  consider  the  public  domain  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  we  are 
again  brought  face  to  face  with  the  frontier.  The  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  its  lands  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  European  system  of  scientific  administra- 
tion. Efforts  to  make  this  domain  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
to  withhold  it  from  emigrants  in  order  that  settlement 
might  be  compact,  were  in  vain.  The  jealousy  and  the 
fears  of  the  East  were  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  demands 
of  the  frontiersmen.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  obliged  to 
confess:  "  My  own  system  of  administration,  which  was 
to  make  the  national  domain  the  inexhaustible  fund  for  pro- 
gressive and  unceasing  internal  improvement,  has  failed." 
The  reason  is  obvious;  systems  of  administration  was  not 
what  the  West  demanded;  it  wanted  land.  Adams  states 
the  situation  as  follows:     "  The  slave  holders  of  the  South 


1  Sec  tho  admirable  monograph  hy  Prof  H.  U>  Adam:-,,  iKnf^lo.ud* 
Influence  oif  the  Land  Cessions ;  and  also  Welling,  in  Poptis  American 
Historical  Association,  iii.,  p.  111. 
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have  bought  the  co-operation  of  the  western  country  by 
the  bribe  of  the  western  lands,  abandoning  to  the  new 
■western  states  their  own  proportion  of  the  public  property 
and  aiding  them  in  the  design  of  grasping  all  the  lands 
into  their  own  hands.  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  the  author 
of  this  system,  which  he  brought  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  the  American  system  of  Mr.  Clay  and  to  supplant  him 
as  the  leading  statesman  of  the  West.  Mr.  Clay,  by  his 
tariff  compromise  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  abandoned  his  own 
American  system.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  distributing  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  His  bill  for 
that  purpose  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  was 
vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  who.  in  his  annual  message 
of  December,  1832,  formally  recommended  that  all  public 
lands  should  be  gratuitously  given  away  to  individual  ad- 
venturers and  to  the  states  in  which  the  lands  are  situated.  "• 
"No  subject."  said  Henry  Clay,  "which  has  presented 
itself  to  the  present,  or  perhaps  any  preceding,  congress, 
is  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the  public  lands.  ' 
When  we  consider  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  govern- 
ment's land  policy  upon  political,  economic,  and  social  as- 
pects of  American  life,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 
But  this  legislation  was  framed  under  frontier  influences, 
and  under  the  lead  of  Western  statesmen  like  Benton  and 
Jackson.  Said  Senator  Scott  of  Indiana  in  1841:  "I  con- 
sider the  pre  emption  law'  merely  declaratory  of  the  custom 
or  common  law  of  the  settlers. " 

National  Tendencies  of  the  Frontier. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  legislation  with  regard  to  land, 
tariff,  and  internal  improvements  —  the  American  system 
of  the  nationalizing  Whig  party  —  was  conditioned  on 
frontier  ideas  and  needs.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  legis- 
lative action  that  the  frontier  worked  against  the  section- 
alism of  the  Toast.  The  economic  and  social  characteristics 
Of  the 'frontier  worked  against  sectionalism.    The  men  of 

.  1  Alms's  Memoirs,       pp.  247,  *2ls. 
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the  frontier  had  closer  resemblances  to  the  Middle  region 
than  to  either  of  the  other  sections.  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  the  seed-plot  of  frontier  emigration,  and,  although 
she  passed  on  her  settlers  along  the  Great  Valley  into  the 
west  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  yet  the  industrial 
society  of  these  Southern  frontiersmen  was  always  more 
like  tli at  of  the  Middle  region  than  like  that  of  the  tide- 
water portion  of  the  South,  which  later  came  to  spread  its 
industrial  type  throughout  the  South. 

The  Middle  region,  entered  by  New  York  harbor,  was 
an  open  door  to  all  Europe.  The  tide-water  part  of  the 
South  represented  typical  Englishmen,  modified  by  a  warm 
climate  and  servile  labor,  and  living  in  baronial  fashion  on 
great  plantations;  New  England  stood  for  a  special  En- 
glish movement  —  Puritanism.  The  Middle  region  was  less 
English  than  the  other  sections.  It  had  a  wide  mixture  of 
nationalities,  a  varied  society,  the  mixed  town  and  county 
system  of  local  government,  a  varied  economic  life,  many 
religious  sects.  In  short  it  was  a  region  mediating  betwreeu 
New  England  and  the  South,  and  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  represented  that  composite  nationality  which  the  con- 
temporary United  States  exhibits,  that  juxtaposition  of 
non-English  groups,  occupying  a  valley  or  a  little  settle- 
ment, and  presenting  reflections  of  the  map  of  Europe  in 
their  variety.  It  was  democratic  and  non-sectional,  if  not 
national;  "easy,  tolerant  and  contented;"  rooted  strongly 
in  material  prosperity.  It  was  typical  of  the  modern 
United  States.  It  was  least  sectional,  not  only  because  it 
lay  between  North  and  South,  but  also  because  with  no  bar- 
riers to  shut  out  its  frontiers  from  its  settled  region,  and 
with  a  system  of  connecting  watei  ways,  the  Middle  region 
mediated  between  East  and  West  as  well  as  between  North 
and  South.  Thus  it  became  the  typically  American  region. 
Even  the  New  Englander.  who  was  shut  out  from  the 
frontier  by  the  Middle  region,  tarrying  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  on  his  westward  march,  lest  the  acuteness 
of  his  sectionalism  on  the  way.1 

1  Author's  article  in  The  .i:<jis.  Nov.  8,  189*2. 
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Until  the  spread*  of  cotton  culture  into  the  interior  gave 
homogeneity  to  fche  South,  the  western  part  of  it  showed 
tendencies  to  fall  away  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers  into 
internal  improvement  legislation  and  nationalism.  In  the 
Virginia  convention  of  1829-30,  called  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Leigh,  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  tide-Water 
counties,  declared: 

"  One  of  the  main  causes  of  discontent  which  led  to  this 
convention,  that  which  had  the  strongest  influence  in  over- 
coming our  veneration  for  the  work  of  our  fathers,  which 
taught  us  to  contemn  the  sentiments  of  Henry  and  Mason 
and  Pendleton,  which  weaned  us  from  our  reverence  for 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  was  ai  ever  we:  q- 
ing  passion  for  internal  improvement.  I  say  this  with 
perfect  knowledge;  for  it  has  been  avowed  to  me  by  gentle- 
men from  the  West  over  and  over  again.  And  let  mo  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  that  it  has 
been  another  principal  object  of  those  who  set  this  ball  of 
revolution  in  motion,  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  state 
rights,  of  which  Virginia  has  been  the  very  pillar,  and 
to  remove  the  barrier  she  has  interposed  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  federal  government  in  that  same  work  of  in- 
ternal improvement;  by  so  reorganizing  the  legislature  that 
Virginia,  too.  may  be  hitched  to  the  federal  car." 

It  was  this  nationalizing  tendency  of  the  West  that  trans- 
formed the  democracy  of  Jefferson  into  the  national 
republicanism  of  Monroe  and  the  democracy  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  West  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  West  of  Clay, 
and  Benton,  and  Harrison,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  shut  oil' 
by  the  Middle  states  and  the  mountains  from  the  coast  sec- 
tions, had  a  solidarity  of  its  own  with  national  tendencies. 
On  the  tide  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  North  and  South  met 
and  mingled  into  a  nation.  Interstate  migration  went 
steadily  on  —  a  proooss  of  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and 
institutions.  The  tierce  struggle  of  the  sections  over 
slavery  on  the  western  frontier  does  not  diminish  the 
truth  of  this  statement;  it  proves  the  truth  of  it.  Slavery 
was  a  sectional  trait  that  would  not  down,  but  in  the  West 
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it  could  not  remain  sectional.  It'  was  the  greatest  of  fron- 
tiersmen who  declared:  "I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will  be- 
come all  of  one  thing,  or  all  of  the  other."  Nothing  works 
for  nationalism  like  intercourse  within  the  nation.  Mobility 
of  population  is  death  to  localism,  and  the  western  fron- 
tier worked  irresistibly  in  unsettling  population.  The  ef- 
fects reached  back  from  the  frontier  and  affected  pro- 
foundly the  Atlantic  coast,  and  even  the  Old  World. 

Growth  of  Democracy. 

But  the  most  important  effect  of  the  frontier  has  been 
in  the  promotion  of  democracy  here  and  in  Europe.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  frontier  is  productive  of  individ- 
ualism. Complex  society  is  precipitated  by  the  wilderness 
into  a  kind  of  primitive  organization  based  on  the  family. 
The  tendency  is  anti-social.  It  produces  antipathy  to 
control,  and  particularly  to  any  direct  control.  The  tax- 
gatherer  is  viewed  as  a  representative  of  oppression 
Professor  Osgood,  in  an  able  article,1  has  pointed  out  that 
the  frontier  conditions  prevalent  in  the  colonies  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  explanation  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, where  individual  liberty  was  sometimes  confused  with 
absence  of  all  effective  government.  The  same  conditions 
aid  in  explaining  the  difficulty  of  instituting  a  strong  gov- 
ernment in  the  period  of  the  confederacy.  The  frontier 
individualism  has  from  the  beginning  promoted  democracy. 

The  frontier  states  that  came  into  the  Union  in  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence  came  in  with  dem- 
ocratic suffrage  provisions,  and  had  reactive  effects  of  the 
highest  importance  upon  the  older  states  whose  peoples 
were  being  attracted  there.  It  was  western  Xew  York 
that  forced  an  extension  of  suffrage  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  that  state  in  1$20;  and  it  was  icestt >rn  Vir- 
ginia that  compelled  the  tide-water  region  to  put  a  more 
liberal  suffrage   provision  in  the  constitution  framed  in 

1  Political  Science  Quarterly^  ii.,  p.  157.  Compare  Sumner,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  fchs.  ii-  vii. 
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i.83@,  and  to  give  to  the  frontier  region  a  more  nearly  pro- 
portionate representation  with  the  tide-water  aristocrac5r. 
The  rise  of  deniocraey  as  an  effective  force  in  the  nation 
came  in  with  western  preponderance  under  Jackson  and 
"William  Henry  Harrison^  and  it  meant  the  triumph  of  the 
frontier  —  with  all  of  its  good  and  with  all  of  its  evil  ele- 
ments.1 An  interesting  illustration  of  the  tone  of  frontier 
democracy  in  1830  .'comes  from  the  same  debates  in  the 
Virginia  convention  already  referred  to.  A  representative 
from  western  Virginia  declared:  "But,  sir,  it  is  not  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  West  which  this  gentleman, 
ought  to  fear.  It  is  the  energy  whicli  the  mountain  breeze 
and  western  habits  impart  to  those  emigrants.  They  are 
regenerated,  politically  I  mean,  sir.  They  soon  become 
tvorking  politician^  and  the  difference,  sir,  between  a  talking 
and  a  working  politician  is  immense.  The  Old  Dominion 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  producing  great  orators;  the 
ablest  metaphysicians  in  policy;  men  that  can  split  hairs 
in  all  abstruse  questions  of  political  economy.  But  at 
home,  or  when  they  return  from  congress,  they  have 
negroes  to  fan  them  asleep.  But  a  Pennsylvania,  a  New 
York,  an  Ohio,  or  a  western  Virginia  statesman,  though 
far  inferior  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  rhetoric  to  an  old 
Virginia  statesman,  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  re- 
turns home  he  takes  off  his  coat  and  takes  hold  of  the 
plough.  This  gives  him  bone  and  muscle,  sir,  and  pre- 
serves his  republican  principles  pure  and  uncontaminated.  " 

So  long  as  free  land  exists,  the  opportunity  for  a  com- 
petency exists,  and  economic  power  secures  political  power. 
But  the  democracy  born  of  free  land,  strong  in  selfishness 
and  individualism,  intolerant  of  administrative  experience 
and  education,  and  pressing  individual  liberty  beyond  its 
proper  bounds,  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  benefits.  In- 
dividualism in  America  has  allowed  a  laxity  in  regard  to 
governmental  affairs  which  has  rendered  possible  tin* 
spoils  system,  and  all  the  manifest  evils  that  follow  from 
the  hick  of  a  highly  developed  civic  spirit.    In  this  connec- 

1  Compare  "Wilson,  Division  mid  Reunion,  pp.  10,  24. 
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Hon  may  be  noted  also  the  influence  of  frontier  conditions 
in  permitting  lax  business  honor,  inflated  paper  currency 
and  wild-cat  banking.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary 
frontier  was  the  region  whence  emanated  many  of  the 
worst  forms  of  an  evil  currency.1  The  West  in  the  War  of 
1812  repeated  the  phenomenon  on  the  frontier  of  that  day, 
while  the  speculation  and  wild-cat  banking  of  the  period 
of  the  crisis  of  1837  occurred  on  the  new  frontier  belt  of  the 
next  tier  of  states.  Thus  each  one  of  the  periods  of  lax 
financial  integrity  coincides  with  periods  when  a  new  set  of 
frontier  communities  had  arisen,  and  coincides  in  area  with 
these  successive  frontiers,  for  the  most  part.  The  recent 
Populist  agitation  is  a  case  in  point.  Many  a  state 
that  now  declines  any  connection  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Populists,  itself  adhered  to  such  ideas  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  state.  A  primitive  society  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  complexity  of  business  interests  in  a  developed 
society.  The  continual  recurrence  of  these  areas  of  paper- 
money  agitation  is  another  evidence  that  the  frontier  can 
be  isolated  and  studied  as  a  factor  in  American  history  of 
the  highest  importance.-' 

Attempts  to  Check  and  Regulate  the  Frontier. 
The  East  has  always  feared  the  result  of  an  unregulated 
advance  of  the  frontier,  and  has  tried  to  check  and  guide  it. 
The  English  authorities  would  have  checked  settlement  at 

1  On  the  relatiou  of  frontier  conditions  to  Revolutionary  taxation,  see 
Sumner,  Alexander  Ho  mi/ton,  ch.  iii. 

-I  have  refrained  from  dwelling  on  the  lawless  characteristics  of  the 
frontier,  because  they  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  gambler  and 
desperado,  tthe  regulators  of  the  Carolinaa  and  the  vigilantes  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  types  of  that  line  of  scum  that  the  waves  of  advancing  civil- 
ization bore  before  them,  and  of  the  growth  of  spontaneous  organs  of 
authority  where  legal  authority  was  absent.  Compare  Barrows,  United 
states  of  Wstcnloij  <//,</  'J'o-mvn  oic ;  Shinn,  Mining  Camps;  and  Ban- 
croft, Popular  'lrUm itdis.  The  humor,  bravery,  ami  rude  strength,  as 
well  as  the  vices  of  the  frontier  in  its  worst  aspect,  have  left  traces  on 
American  character,  language,  and  literature,  not  soon  to  be  effaced. 
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the  headwaters  of  the  Atlantic  tributaries  and  allowed  the 
"savages  to  enjoy  their  deserts  in  quiet  lest  the  peltry 
trade  should  decrease."    This  called  out  Burke's  splendid 
protest : 

"  If  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would  be  the  con 
sequence"?  The  people  would  occupy  without  grants. 
They  have  already  so  occupied  in  many  places.  You  can- 
pot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If 
you  drive  the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on 
their  annual  tillage  and  remove  with  their  Hocks  and  herds 
to  another.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  back  settlements 
are  already  little  attached  to  particular  situations.  Already 
they  have  topped  the  Appalachian  mountains.  From  thence 
they  behold  before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich, 
level  meadow;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint;  they 
would  change  their  manners  with  their  habits  of  life; 
would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which  they  were  dis- 
owned: would  become  hordes  of  English  Tartars ;  and,  pour- 
ing down  upon  your  unfortiiied  frontiers  a  fierce  and  irre- 
sistible cavalry,  become  masters  of  your  governors  and 
your  counselors,  your  collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  of 
all  the  slaves  that  adhered  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in 
no  long  time  must,  be  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as 
a  crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and 
blessing  of  Providence,  'Increase  and  multiply."  Such 
would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavor  to  keep  as  a  Lair 
of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God,  by  an  express  charter, 
has  given  to  the  children  of  men." 

But  the  English  government  Avas  not  alone  in  its  desire  to 
limit  the  advance  of  the  frontier,  and  guide  its  destinies. 
Tide-water  Virginia1  and  South  Carolina  -  gerrymandered 
those  colonies  to  ensure  tin?  dominance  of  the  coast  in  their 
legislatures.  Washington  desired  to  settle  a  state  at  a  time, 
in  the  Northwest ;  Jelferison  would  reserve  from  settlement 
the  territory  of  bis  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  the  3$d  par- 


'  Debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1829-1830, 

'[McCrady]  Eminent  and  Representative  Men  of  the  CaroUnas,i.,p.43. 
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aliel,  in  order  to  offer  it  to  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  their 
settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi.  "  When  we  shall  be  full 
on  this  side,  "  he  writes,  "  we  may  lay  otf  a  range  of  stales 
on  the  western  bank  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  and  so 
range  after  range,  advancing  compactly  as  we  multiply." 
Madison  went  so  far  as  to  argue  to  the  French  minister 
that  the  United  States  had  no  interest  in  seeing  popula- 
tion extend  itself  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
should  rather  fear  it.  When  the  Oregon  question  was 
under  debate,  in  1824,  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  would  draw  an 
unchangeable  line  for  the  limits  of  the  United  States  at  the 
outer  limit  of  two  tiers  of  states  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
complaining  that  the  seaboard  states  were  being  drained 
of  the  flower  of  their  population  by  the  bringing  of  too 
much  land  into  market.  Even  Thomas  Benton,  the  man  of 
widest  views  of  the  destiny  of  the  West,  at  this  stage  of 
his  career  declared  that  along  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  :'  the  western  limits  of  the  republic  should  be 
drawn,  and  the  statue  of  the  fabled  god  Terminus  should 
be  raised  upon  its  highest  peak*  never  to  be  thrown 
down."  1  But  the  attempts  to  limit  our  boundaries,  to  re- 
strict land  sales  and  settlement,  and  to  deprive  the  West  of 
its  share  of  political  power,  were  -all  in  vain.  Steadily 
that  frontier  of  settlement  advanced  and  carried  with  it 
individualism,  democracy  and  nationalism,  and  powerfully 
affected  the  Old  World. 

Missionary  Activit y. 

The  most  effective  efforts  of  the  East  to  regulate  the 
frontier  came  through  its  educational  and  religious  activ- 
ity, exerted  by  interstate  migration  and  by  organized  so- 
cieties. Speaking  in  1835,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  declared: 
"  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  religious  and  political  des- 
tiny of  our  nation  is  to  be  decided  in  the  West."  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  population  of  the  West  "  is  assembled 
from  all  the  states  of  the  Inion.  and  from  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  is  rushing  in  like  the  waters  of  the  flood, 

^Speech  in  the  Senate,  March  1,  18*25?  Register  of  Debates,  i.,  721. 
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demanding  for  its.  moral  preservation  the  immediate  and 
universal  aetion  of  those  institutions  which  discipline  the 
mind  and  arm  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  And  so  va- 
rious are  the  opinions  and  habits,  and  so  recent  and  im- 
perfect is  the  acquaintance,  and  so  sparse  are  the  settle- 
ments of  the  West,  that  no  homogeneous  public  sentiment 
can  be  formed  to  legislate  immediately  into  being  the 
requisite  institutions.  And  yet  they  are  all  needed  imme- 
diately in  their  utmost  perfection  and  power.  A  nation  is 
being  'born  in  a  day.'  *  ":f  *  But  what  will  become  of  the 
West  if  her  prosperity  rushes  up  to  such  a  majesty  of 
power,  while  those  great  institutions  linger  which  are 
necessary  to  form  the  mind  and  the  conscience,  and  the 
heart  of  that  vast  world.  It  must  not  be  permitted  *  *  * 
Let  no  man  at  the  East  qiiiet  himself  and  dream  of  liberty, 
whatever  may  become  of  the  West  *  *  :f  Her  destiny  is  our 
destiny. "  1 

With  this  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  New  England, 
he  adds  appeals  to  her  fears  lest  other  religious  se:*ts 
anticipate  her  own.  The  New  England  preacher  and 
school  teacher  left  their  mark  on  the  West.  The  dread  of 
western  emancipation  from  New  England's  political  and 
economic  control  was  paralleled  by  fears  lest  the  West 
cut  loose  from  her  religion;  Commenting  in  1850  on  re- 
ports that  settlement  was  rapidly  extending  northward  in 
Wisconsin,  the  editor  of  Ttie  Home  Missionary  writes:  "We 
scarcely  know  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  mourn  over  this 
extension  of  our  settlements.  While  we  sympathize  in 
whatever  tends  to  increase  the  physical  resources  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  we  cannot  forget  that  with  all 
these  dispersions  into  remote  and  still  remoter  corners  of 
the  land,  the  supply  of  the  moons  of  grace  is  becoming 
relatively  less  and  less."  Acting  in  accordance  with  such 
ideas,  home  missions  wore  established  and  western  colleges 
were  erected.  As  seaboard  cities  like  Philadelphia.  New 
York  and  Baltimore  strove  for  the  mastery  of  western 
trade,  so  the  various  denominations  strove  for  the  posses- 

1  Plea  for  the  West  (Cincinnati,  1833),  pp.  11  It". 
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Muii  M  the  West.  Thus  an  iBtelleetual  stream  from  New 
Borland  sources  fertilized  t?fee  West.  On  tin?  other  hand, 
the  contest  for  power  and  the  expansive  tendency,  fur- 
nished to  the  various  sects  by  the  existence  of  a  moving 
frontier,  must  have  had  important  results  on  the  character 
<>f  religious  organization  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
chapter  in  our  history  which  needs  study. 

Intellectual  Traits. 

From  the  conditions  of  frontier  life  came  intellectual 
traits  of  profound  importance.  The  works  of  travellers 
along  each  frontier  from  colonial  days  onward  describe  for 
each  certain  traits,  and  these  traits  have,  while  softening 
down,  still  persisted  as  survivals  in  the  place  of  their  origin, 
oven  when  a  higher  social  organization  succeeded.  The 
result  is  that  to  the  frontier  the  American  intellect  owes 
its  striking  characteristics.  That  coarseness  and  strength 
combined  with  acuteness  and  inquisitiveness,  that  practical, 
inventive  turn  of  mind,  quick  to  find  expedients,  that 
masterful  grasp  of  material  things,  lacking  in  the  artistic 
but  powerful  to  effect  great  ends,  that  restless,  nervous 
energy,1  that  dominant  individualism,  working  for  good  and 
for  evil,  and  withal  that  buoyancy  and  exuberance  which 
comes  witli  freedom, —  these  are  traits  of  the  frontier,  or 
traits  called  out  elsewhere  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
frontier.  Since  the  days  when  the  ileet  of  Columbus  sailed 
into  the  waters  of  the  New  World,  America  has  been  another 
name  for.  opportunity,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  taken  their  tone  from  the  incessant  expansion  which 
has  not  only  been  open  but  has  even  been  forced  upon 
them.    He  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who  should  assert  that 

:  Colonial  travellers  agree  in  remarking  on  the  phlegmatic  character- 
istics of  the  colonists,  [t  lias  frequently  been  asked  how  such  a  people 
could  have  developed  that  strained  nervous  energy  now  characteristic 
of  them.  Compare  Sumner,^  xet  >ider  Hamilton^.  08,  and  Adams's  His 
toryof.the  r>,it<<!  States,  i.,  p  '"'0:  Lx.,  pp.  240, 241.  The  transition  appears 
to  become  marked  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1S12,  a  period  when  in- 
terest centered  upon  t  lie  development  of  the  West,  and  the  West  was 
noted  for  restless  energy.   Grund,  Americans,  ii.,  ch.  i. 
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the  expansive  character  of  American  Life  ha-,  now  entirel 
ceased.  Movement  lias  been  its  dominant  fact,  and,  unless 
this  training  has  no  effect  upon  a  people,  the  American  in- 
tellect will  continually  demand  a  wider  held  for  its  exer- 
cise. But  never  again  will  such  gifts  of  free  land  offer 
themselves.  For  a  moment  at  the  frontier  the  bonds  of 
custom  are  broken,  and  unrestraint  is  triumphant.  There 
is  not  tabula  ram.  The  stubborn  American  environment  is 
there  with  its  imperious  summons  to  accept  its  conditions; 
the  inherited  ways  of  doing  things  are  also  there;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  environment,  and  in  spite  of  custom,  each  fron- 
tier did  indeed  furnish  a  new  Held  of  opportunity,  a  gate 
of  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  past;  and  freshness,  and 
confidence,  and  scorn  of  older  society,  impatience  of  its 
restraints  and  its  ideas,  and  indifference  to  its  lessons,  have 
accompanied  the  frontier.  What  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
was  to  the  Greeks,  breaking  the  bond  of  custom,  offering 
new  experiences,  calling  out  new  institutions  and  activi- 
ties, that,  and  more,  the  ever  retreating  frontier  has  been 
to  the  United  States  directly,  and  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
more  remotely.  And  now,  four  centuries  from  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  of  life  under 
the  Constitution,  the  frontier  has  gone,  and  with  its  going 
has  closed  the  first  period  of  American  history. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE  IN 

WISCONSIN. 

BY  FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  BAKER,  A.  B. 

[Paper  presented  at  the  Forty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  14, 18931 

The  early  history  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Wisconsin  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  its  history  in  the  other  states  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
write it  here.  Her  fifty-four  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, with  its  sparse  population  of  fur-traders  and  lead 
miners,  were  governed  in  turn  by  Indiana  (3800),  Illinois 
(1809),  and  finally  by  Michigan  (1818),  when  Illinois  took  her 
place  among  the  states  of  the  union.1  Still  in  those  early 
days  occasional  mention  may  be  found  in  some  pioneer 
newspaper  of  the  part  that  what  is  now  Wisconsin  played  in 
an  election.  In  June  of  ls25,  we  discover  a  Detroit  paper 
stopping  its  press  "  to  announce  that  the  schooner  Harriet 
arrived  this  morning  from  Green  Bay  and  Mackinac,  bring- 
ing the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Biddle  received  eighty-two 
votes  at  Green  Bay  and  forty -two  on  the  Island  of 
Mackinac.  Mr.  Wing  received  at  the  former  place  thirty- 
four  and  at  the  latter  eighteen  —  and  Mr.  Richard  two  at 
Mackinac."  - 

In  1880  the  counties  of  Brown,  Crawford,  Chippewa, 
and  Iowa,  which  included  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  but 
were  then  in  Michigan  Territory,  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  requiring  freehold  security  to  be 
given  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  qualification  for  office.3 

1  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  ii.,  pp.  58.  514;  iii.,  p.  128.  See  also  Th  waites's 
"Boundaries  of  Wisconsin,"  Wts,  Hist,  Colls.,  xi. 

2  Detroit  Gazette  [Juno  14],  1825. 

1  Michigan  Territorial  Laws,  hi.,  p.  S.'U. 
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With  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  however,  tl 
separate   existence   of   Wisconsin  began.    The  ag-hartioii 
looking  towards  this  result  had  been  begun  in  congress 
James  Duane  Doty  as  early  as  1824,  but  not  until  April 
20,  1836,  did  the  bill  pass.1    It  went  into  effect  the  4th  « 
July  following.     By  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  governor,  who  was  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  president.    He  had  the  usual  powers  of  w 
Territorial  governor,  and  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs.    There  was  also  a  Territorial  secretary.    The  leg- 
islative assembly,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  council  and 
house  of  representatives,  wras  elected  by  the  qualified  voters. 
At  the  first  election,  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Territory,  was  entitled  to  vote,  and 
was  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  Territory.    The  qualifica- 
tions at  subsequent  elections  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  provided,  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
"  should  be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
All  township  and  county  officers,  except  judicial  officers, 
justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  and  clerks  of  court,  were 
elected  by  the  people.     The  chief  justice  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  attorney-general,  and  marshal,  were  appointed 
by  the  president;  and  all  other  civil  offices  not  otherwise 
provided  for  were  filled  by  the  governor.2 

The  first  election  was  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  and  although  the  time  intervening  between 
the  governor's  proclamation  and  the  election  was  barely  a 
month,  the  first  campaign  excited  considerable  interest. 
The  legislature  elected  at  that  time  met  at  Belmont,  in  the 
present  county  of  La  Fayette,  later  in  the  month.  It  is  not 
until  1838  that  we  find  recorded  "An  act  providing  for.  and 
.regulating,  general  elections  in  this  Territory."  The 
twelfth  section  thereof  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector:  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  old:  a  free,  white, 
male  citizen,  or  a  foreigner  duly  naturalized;  and  must 

1  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.,  pp.  10-10. 
sJ6tU,  pp.  11-13. 
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have  had  a  six  months'  residence  in  the  Territory.  The 
maimer  of  voting  was  prescribed  by  section  ten:  The 
elector  mast  hand  a  folded  ballot  to  the  judges,  "  who 
shall  deposit  the  same  immediately  into  a  general  ballot- 
box,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  the  clerk  shall  take 
down  the  name  of  all  such  voters:"  the  polls  were  to  be 
opened  at  nine  and  closed  at  six,  but  the  closing  of  the 
polis  might  be  postponed  until  nine,  if  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion deemed  such  coarse  necessary  to  receive  all  the 
votes.1 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Territorial  history  party 
organization  does  not  appear  to  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  elections.  In  1833.  however,  we  find  James 
Duane  Doty,  who  was  nominated  by  the  citizens  of  Brown 
county  as  an  independent  candidate  for  Territorial  dele- 
gate, writing  thus  to  his  fellow-citizens:  "I  hope,  there- 
fore, my  friends  will  permit  me  to  decline  the  acceptance 
of  their  nomination  as  the  nomination  of  a  single  county, 
and  to  express  my  desire,  if  it  accords  with  their  wishes, 
that  they  should  submit  my  name  to  a  general  convention, 
and  to  tender  them  my  thanks  for  the  honor  they  have 
done  me. "  2 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  a  convention  of  del- 
egates from  several,  but  not  all,  of  the  counties,  met  at 
Madison  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  regularly  nominated 
Doty,  his  opponent  being  George  AY.  Jones,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  field  by  public  meetings  held  at  Milwaukee 
and  Mineral  Point  the  11th  of  duly.  Thus  Wisconsin  had 
seen  the  starting  of  its  party  machinery. 

The  next  year  national  politics  entered  into  the  local 
elections.  The  first  demonstration  was  a  democratic  pri- 
mary held  at  Mineral  Point,  which  called  on  the  dem- 
ocrats of  the  several  counties  to  organize,  and  "  to  cor- 
respond frequently  with  each  other  to  promote  general 
harmony  and  concert. "     On  the  18th  of  June  a  "Territo- 

1  L<nvs  of  Wisecntsiii,  I83t>-1$33,  p.  l'u. 
'Strong,  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  p.  '210. 
*lbid.,  i>.  291. 
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rial  Convention  " — the  result  of  a  people's  movement  i 
Brown  and  Dane  counties  —  met  at  .Madison;  and  the  next 
day,  at  the  same  place,  the  "  Democratic  Territorial  C< 
vention,"  the  outcome  of  the  Mineral  Point  meeting.  Ti 
first  nominated  Judge  Doty  for  delegate,  and  the  second 
Byron  Kilbourn.    Each  of  these  conventions  expressed  its 
opinions  of  the  other  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  at 
the  present  date  appear  more  ridiculous  than  dignified  or 
forceful. ' 

Hardly  was  the  Territory  organized  when  an  agita- 
tion for  state  government  was  begun.  In  his  messages  to 
the  legislatures  of  1838-39,  and  1839-40,  Governor  Dodge 
recommended  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  three  succeeding  years  it  was  defeated  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities,  and  the  next  two  years  the  bills  for  sub- 
mission were  defeated  in  the  legislature.  In  connection 
with  the  election  of  1844,  negro  suffrage  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  public  attention.  The  petition  of  six 
colored  men  was  presented  in  the  council,  praying  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  extended  to  all  persons  holding  real 
estate  in  the  Territory,  or  taxable  property  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars.3  It  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, who  reported  an  amendment  to  the  bill  regulating 
elections,  which  amendment  failed  of  adoption.  In  the 
house  a  similar  petition  was  presented,  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  which  reported  •  that  "it  is  not  expedient  to 
legislate  on  the  subject."  4 

During  the  year  1845  the  fact  that  the  people  wanted  a 
state  government  became  apparent;  and  early  in  1840  the 
preliminary  measures  were  passed  by  congress  and  the 
Territorial  legislature.  On  the  5th  of  January.  1846,  the 
legislature  convened  at  Madison.  Governor  Dodge  sub- 
mitted his  message.5  and  as  much  of  it  as  related  co  state 

yjMd.,-p.  293. 

■House  Jimr.,  Wis.  Terr.  Legis.,  1S3S,  p.  G;  1£39,  p,  9. 
3  Council  Juur.,  Wis.  Terr,  fiegis.,  L841-1815,  p.  230, 
4 House  Jour.,  Wis.  Terr.  Legis^  1S43  41.  pp.  167,  326. 
5  Id.,  184G,  p.  12. 
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o-overnment  was  referred  to  a  committee,1  which  submitted 
an  able  report  in  favor  of  early  stale  formation,  accompanied 
by  a  bill  for  the  purpose.-  This  bill,  amended  in  some  of 
its  details,  became  a  law.  Under  its  provisions,  "every 
white  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Territory  six  months  next 
previous  thereto,  and  who  shall  either  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  have  filed  his  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  such  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization. " :i  was  authorized  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  formation  of  a  state  government  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  1846.  If  the  majority  were  for 
state  government,  the  governor  was  to  make  an  apportion- 
ment of  delegates  among  the  several  counties  for  a  con- 
vention to  form  a  state  constitution.4  The  delegates  having 
been  duly  elected  were  to  meet  at  the  capital  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October,  with  full  power  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion, in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  convention 
should  prescribe.5 

The  vote  of  the  people  was  about  six  to  one  in  favor  of 
state  government,'5  and  accordingly  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1846  assembled.  Among  its  members  were  many 
who  later  obtained  prominence  in  local  affairs,  and  some 
who  are  not  unknown  throughout  the  United  States.7  After 
the  usual  organization  and  preliminary  business  there 
were  appointed  twenty-two  committees.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  suffrage  and  the  elective  franchise  was  the 
second  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  delegates."  Unfor- 
tunately the  debates  on  the  suffrage  were  in  the  committee 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  32. 

2  Council  Jour..  Wis.  Terr.  Ley  is..  1 S 10,  pp.  44,  333. 

3  Laics  of  Wisconsin*  184G,  pp.  5-12,  sec.  1. 

4  Ibid:,  sec.  11. 

5  Ibid.,  sec.  1G. 

"'Council  Jour.,  Wis-.  Terr.  Leg  is.,  Oct.,  ls}7,  p.  GO. 
" See Tenney  and  Atvvood, Fathers  of  Wisconsin,  containing  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  members  of  the  two  constitutional  conventions. 
^Jour.  Const.  Conv.,  1840,  pp.  18,  29. 
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of  the  whole,  aiul  no  official  reports  of  them  are  to  be  had. 
We  may,  however,  rely  on  these  statements  of  Moses  M. 
Strong,  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  author 
of  the  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory, 

"  In  view  of  the  opposition  and  excited  feeling  which 
had  been  exhibited  to  the  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly 
conferring  upon  unnaturalize i  foreigners  the  right  of  vot- 
ing for  or  against  state  government,  and  for  delegates  to 
the  convention,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  have  expected 
some  exhibitions  of  that  feeling  in  the  convention. 

"The  article  [on  suffrage  and  the  elective  franchise],  in 
that  respect,  only  required  the  declaration  of  intention  as 
a  qualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage.  And,  although  there 
might  have  been,  iu  committee  of  the  whole,  some  attempt 
to  restrict  the  right  to  citizens,  yet  if  there  was,  it  was  so 
feebly  sustained  that  it  was  never  renewed  in  the  conven- 
tion, where  the  ayes  and  noes  could  be  had. 

"  The  principal  controversy  in  the  discussion  of  this 
article  was  upon  the  subject  of  negro  suffrage. 

"This  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  [Charles  M.J  Baker  [of  AVal worth  county],  for  a  separate 
submission  of  an  article  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
colored  male  citizens.  The  proposition  was  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  47  to  51. 

"  The  article  was  then  adopted  substantially  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  except  that  voting  by  ballot  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  vjva  voce  vote,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee."1 

A  resolution  was  afterwards  introduced,  providing  for 
the  separate  submission  of  a  distinct  article  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Baker's  proposition,  and  this  was  adopted.2 

The  work  of  the  convention  was  finished  December  1'"), 
1840,  and  the  proposed  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1847.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand  in  a  total  of  thirty - 


>  Strong,  i>.  521. 

-Jour.  Const.  Conv.,  IS  in,  i».  3~>~>. 
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four  thousand  votes.1    The  principal  objections  to  this  con- 
stitution are  usually  given  under  five  heads. 

1.  The  article  in  relation  to  the  right  of  married  women, 
which  read  as  follows:  "All  property,  real  or  personal, 
of  the  wife,  owned  by  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
by  gift,  devise,  descent,  or  otherwise  than  from  her  hus- 
band, shall  be  her  separate  property."  So  familiar  are  we 
now  with  such  provisions,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  fifty  years  ago  this  one  aroused  most  violent  oppo- 
sition. 

2.  The   article  on  exemptions,  which  excepted  forty 
<icres  of  land,  or  the  homestead  not  exceeding  in  value' 
£1,000,  when  there  was  an  execution  or  forced  sale. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  banks  of  issue. 

4.  The  number  of  representatives  in  the  legislature  was 
considered  as  by  far  too  large. 

5.  The  judiciary  was  made  elective.2 

To  these,  the  editors  of  the  Fathers  of  Wisconsin,  who 
were  newspaper  reporters  in  the  convention,  added  three:15 

1.  The  northwest  boundary  line  was  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  lower  valley  of  Lake  Pepin  and  St. 
Croix  river  would  have  been  given  to  Minnesota. 

2.  The  salaries  of  the  state  officers  were  made  unalter- 
able by  the  legislature. 

3.  The  "fatal  objection"  of  the  omission  of  a  special 
article  on  corporations. 

Strong  says  that  the  democrats  opposed  the  article  on  the 
rights  of  married  women,  and  exemption,  and  the  whig 
leaders  the  restrictions  on  banking.4  "The  contest  was 
the  most  able,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  exciting 
that  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  in  many 
respects  its  like  has  not  been  seen  in  any  subsequent  con- 
troversy in  the  state,  and  the  feelings  of  personal  antago- 
nism between  members  of  the  dominant  democratic  party, 

1  Madison  Daily  Argus,  May  18,  IS  17. 
9  Fathers  of  Wisconsin.,  p.  337. 
:1  Ibid,,  pp.  3Si'>-3SS,  note. 
4  Strong,  p.  552. 
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who  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  wore  such  that  their 
effects  were  not  easily  nor  for  a  long  time  eradicated."' 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  proposition  concerning 
negro  suffrage  was  to  be  separately  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  resolution  covering-  this  matter  provided  that  if 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  Territory  were  in 
favor  of  equal  suffrage  to  colored  persons,  the  following 
section  would  be  inserted  in  the  constitution:  "All  male 
citizens  of  African  blood  possessing  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  article  on  'suffrage  and  the 
elective  franchise'  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  all  officers 
and  be  eligible  to  all  offices  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may 
be  elective  by  the  people  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion."- The  measure  was  defeated  (ayes  7.6(14.  nays  14,615),' 
and  the  result  strikingly  exhibits  the  influence  which  AYU- 
consin's  varied  population  has  had  on  her  legislation. 


The  accompanying  sketch-map  tells  the  story.  The  south- 
western counties  possessed  a  large  southern  element.  In 

1  Ib/iL,  p.  -VO. 

■Jour.  Const.  Conv..  1  SIT- IS,  p.  56,3. 

z  The  following  returns  of  the  vote  are  from  the  Madison  Daily  Argus* 
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these  counties  slaves  had  actually  been  held  on  this 
huistccl  free  soil  of  the  Norttiwest  Territory.1  and  h<-re 
we  find  the  largest  majorities  against  the  proposition  for 
negro  suffrage.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  we  again 
find  opposition  to  the  admission  of  blacks  to  citizenship. 


for  M;iy  10.  I  have  not  basil  able  to  fiad  returns  from  Calumet,  Chip- 
pewa, and  La  Poiute  counties;  fchey  vvjre  thinly  settled,  and  possibly 
no  vote  was  taken  there: 

Official  returns  of  the  vote  on  the  constitution  and  negro  suffrage  for' the 
election  of  April.  1847: 


Constitution.         Negro  Suffrage. 


Yes. 

1 

Yes. 

1 

No. 

 j  

331 

1G5 

31 

- 

OOKJ 

Calumet  

go 

354  ! 

70 

2G7 

49 

150 

I  2 

±00 

592 

962 

291 

093 

Dodge  

803 

975 

4S3 

444 

Fond  du  Lae  

G24 

027  ! 

450 

399 

Civdni- 

532 

1,808  i 

Green  

341 

C07 

129 

~  G2S 

Iowa  ) 

La  Fayette  -  

1,41*4 

1,417 

09 

2,504 

Richland  ) 

780 

1,233 

598 

525 

Marquette  

184 

180 

1  147 

140 

Milwaukee  

1,(370 

1,990 

610 

1.832 

104 

209 

11 

253 

Racine  

1.303 

2,474 

1.200 

703 

Rock  

9S7 

1.077 

858 

904 

Sauk  

111 

157 

58 

143 

Sheboygan   

100 

374 

m 

217 

St.  Croix  

G5 

01 

126 

Walworth  

984 

2,027 

1,094 

714 

Washington  

1,478 

353 

84 

1.328 

Waukesha  

1,246 

1.825 

1  1,107 

017 

Winnebago  

137 

121 

le4 

Total  



14,110 

20,233 

7,0,04 

11,015 

14,119 

7,00,4 

0,114 

0,951 

]  Davidson,  "  Negro  Slavery 

in  Wiseon 

sin,"  Proc. 

Wis.  Hist. 

Soc,  .1802. 
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There  were  the  most  papulous  of  the  German  settlements, 
and  by  an  attempt  made  in  the  convention  of  1840  to 
couple  the  vote  on  foreign  suffrage  with  that  on  negro  suf- 
frage, the  antagonism  of  the  Germans  was  aroused.1  Tho 
solid  strip  showing  majorities  for  it  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  when  one  reflects  thac  those  were  then  and 
are  still  the  counties  chiefly  settled  by  New  England  ers.: 

Toward  the  close  of  the  following  September,  the  gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation,  calling  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  for  the  18th  of  October,  the  prescribed  busine>> 
being  to  take  action  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  the 
state  into  the  union,  and  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  tin1 
public  good  might  require.5  The  legislators  met  at  Madi- 
son, and  in  a  ten  days'  session  provided  for  the  election  of 
sixty- nine  delegates  to  form  a  new  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  made  all  the  necessary  regulations  concerning 
their  election.  The  requirements  for  suffrage  were  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  convention.' 

The  second  convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
state  constitution  assembled  December  15,  1*47.  The 
usual  routine  business  was  transacted  during  the  first  few 
days,  and  on  the  24th  of  December  the  committee  on  gen- 
eral provisions  reported  the  article  on  suffrage,  with  the 
following  qualifications  for  voting: 

"Section  1.  All  free  white  male  persons,  of  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years,  or  upwards,  belonging  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  persons,  shall  constitute  the  qualified  elec- 
tors at  any  election  authorized  by  this  constitution  or  by 
any  law: 

"1st.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution  by  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin were  actual  residents  of  this  state. 

"2nd.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  become  resi- 
dents of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  after  the  adoption  of  this 

1  Wisconsin  Banner,  Milwaukee,  Oct.  IT.  18AG. 
*  Thwaites,  Story  of  Wisconsin,  p.  '2'.\'>. 
3 Madison  Weekly  Arr/ws,  Sept.  28,  1847. 
4 Laws  of  Wisconsin,  October,  1S1T.  p.'.l. 
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constitution,  and  who  shall  have  resided  within  this  state 
for  six  months. 

'  3rd.  Persons,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  by  the  people 
were  actual  residents  of  Wisconsin,  and  had  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  Congress  for  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  and  who  shall  have  actually  resided  within  this 
state  for  six  months. 

'Sections.  No  person  under  guardianship,  or  non 
compos  mentis,  insane,  or  convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  unless  restored 
to  civil  rights  by  law,  or  by  removal  of  natural  or  other 
inability. " 1 

Six  days  later,  the  convention,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  took  the  proposed  article  under  consideration.  It 
elicited  much  debate,  chiefly  on  two  provisions :  the  grant- 
ing of  the  elective  franchise  to  unnaturalized  foreigners, 
and  to  the  negroes.  Judge  Dunn,  of  Lafayette,"  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  committee's  report,  this  substitute 
for  section  one:  "In  all  elections,  every  white  male  citi- 
zen above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  election;  and  every  white  male 
inhabitant  of  the  age  aforesaid,  who  may  be  a  resident  of 
the  state  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
shall  have  the  right  of  voting  aforesaid."2 

The  next  day  a  long  debate  on  the  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  convention.  Dunn's  sympathies  were  with 
the  foreigners,  for  his  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland.3 

The  majority,  however,  opposed  it,  and  perhaps  the  report 
of  Mr.  Eountree's  remarks  will  sum  up  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority who  voted  against  the  amendment:*  "Native  citizens 

1  Jour.  Const.  Caiiv.,  1817-18,  pp.  Gl.  C5. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  147.    See  also,  Fathers  of  Wisconsin,  p.  204. 
Jour.  Const.  Co  it  v.,  1S17-1S,  p.  17'.). 
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were  required  to  reside  in  the  country  twenty-one  years  be- 
fore being-  allowed  to  vote.  He  had  not  heard  any  one,  not 
even  the  most  progressive,  propose  to  shorten  the  term  of 
residence  required  of  the  native  citizen;  No  one  had 
moved  to  reduce  the' term  required  of  a  citizen  from  twenty- 
one  to  eighteen  or  sixteen  years;  and  yet  he  believed  that 
a  native  citizen  was  as  well  qualified  to  vote  understand- 
ing^ after  a  residence  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  as  the 
foreigners  could  bs  after  a  residence  of  five  years." 

The  discussions  on  negro  suffrage  are  more  interesting, 
and  particularly  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
popular  vote  on  the  subject  the  spring  before.  Mr.  Esta- 
brook.  of  Walworth,  first  broached  the  subject  by  moving 
to  insert  a  section  granting  universal  suffrage  to  all  in  the 
Territory,  and  leaving  the  further  regulation  of  the  matter  to 
law.1  He  said,  in  introducing  it:  "Among  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  whig  convention  of  that  [Walworth]  county 
one  year  ago  last  fall,  Avas  one  instructing  their  delegates  to 
go  for  universal  suffrage,  etc.,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  one  half  of  the  democratic  party  of  that  county 
were  in  favor  of  the  same  principle."-'  Mr.  Estabroolc 
came  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  it  is  said  that  he  "took  a 
position  far  in  advance  of  his  party  at  that  time,"3  partic- 
ularly, it  seems  to  me,  in  his  later  spaeches. 

A  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "  white  "  was  lost 
(22  to  45).'  but  Mr.  Estabrook,  who  had  voted  against  strik- 
ing out  "white."  offered  an  amendment  adding  this  pro- 
viso: "Provided,  hoicev->>\  That  the  legislature  shall  at  any 
time  have  the  power  to  admit  colored  persons  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  on  such  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
may  be  determined  by  law."'  He  said,  in  explanation  of 
his  motion,  t hat  "when  he  first  came  to  this  Territory, 
seven  years  ago,  a  corpora  \s  guard  could  not.be  found  to 

1  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

zF>ithers  of  Wisconsin,  p.  212. 
\/oi(r.  ConsL  Com:..  1817  18,  p.  11"). 
*Jbid.,  p.  iSQ. 
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favor  colored  suffrage.  Since  then  the  public  mind  had 
been  progress ing,  Last  spring  the  county  of  Walworth 
gave  about  four  hundred  majority  in  favor  of  it;  Racine 
gave  a  majority  for  it;  Rock  and  Milwaukee  gave  a  large 
vote  for  it;  and  Waukesha  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  it; 
and  what  he  asked  was,  that  when  the  public  mind  had 
advanced  to  a  point  where  a  majority  should  be  in  favor  of 
abolishing  this  odious  distinction,  that  then  that  majority 
should  not  be  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions. " 1  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  34, 2  but  the  following  day  it  was  reconsidered  (34  to  35).3 
Three  projects  were  submitted  for  the  future  admission  of 
colored  men  to  participation  in  the  rights  of  citizenship;* 
a  fourth,  which  was  finally  adopted,  omitted  the  word 
"colored"  and  substituted  therefor  "persons  not  herein 
mentioned,"  as  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people.' 
The  people  of  the  state  voted  in  1840  to  extend  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  colored  people.  The  validity  of  the  amend- 
ment was  contested,  and  it  was  not  till  1866  —  seventeen 
years  later  —  that  the  courts  sustained  its  binding  force.0 
Almost  any  old  citizen  of  Wisconsin  can  cite  instances 
where  colored  men.  although  not  legally  entitled  to  vote, 
voted  regularly;  and  a  Milwaukee  newspaper,  a  few  months 
ago,  recorded  the  death  of  a  negro  who  had  been  on  a  jury 
before  the  War  of  Secession.  The  colored  population  of 
Wisconsin  has  always  been  so  small  that  the  question  has 
simply  been  one  of  principle. 

The  entire  article  on  suffrage,  as  it  stood  in  the  consti- 
tution until  1882,  passed  in  the  convention  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  13. 7  By  it  all  white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  white 

tlbid.,  p.  183. 
"■Ibid.,  p.  180. 
3  Ibid!,  p.  185. 
*Ibid.,  p.  201. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  201.  It  may  he  interesting  to  note  here  that  in  1SSG  suffrage 
was,  under  this  provision,  granted  to  women  in  school  elections.  {Loirs 
of  Wis.,  1885,  eh.  211.) 

cSee  Turner,  The  Gerrymander  in  Wisconsin  (2nd  ed.,  p.  8). 

'  Jour.  Const.  Conv.,  18 17-4.8,  p.  210. 
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persons  of  foreign  bir.th  who  had  declared  their  intentions, 
persons  of  Indian  blood  who  had  once  been  declared  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  any  subsequent  law  of  Congress 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  civilized  persons  of 
Indian  descent,  not  members  of  any  tribe,  were  entitled  to 
vote;  and  all  must  have  had  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the 
Territory.1  The  following  classes  were  excluded:  persons 
under  guardianship,  non  compos  mentis,  or  insane,  persons 
convicted  of  bribery.,  larceny,  or  any  infamous  crime,  and 
those  interested  in  bets  or  wagers  on  the  election.-  In  1882 
the  section  was  amended,  and  a  residence  in  the  election 
district  was  thereafter  required.  The  actual  time  is  ten 
days,  but  the  legislature  can  not  require  more  than  thirty 
days.  A  proviso  was  also  added,  giving  the  legislature 
power  to  "provide  for  the  registration  of  electors  and  pre- 
scribe proper  rules  and  regulations  therefor,"  in  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  villages. 

On  March  13,  ls4s,  the  Territorial  legislature  adjourned 
sine  die,  and  on  the  same  day  the  constitution  of  the  new 
state  was  ratified  by  popular  vote.:! 

The  state  officers  made  elective  by  the  constitution,  and 
by  subsequent  acts  of  the  legislature,  at  the  present  time 
are:  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
state  treasurer,  attorney -general,  state  superintendent  of 
schools,1  railroad  commissioner,0  insurance  commissioner, 
state  senators,  and  members  of  the  assembly.7  In  the 
county,  the  people  elect  their  clerk,'  treasurer,''  sher- 
iff,10  coroner,"  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,1-'   register  of 

1  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  art.  iii.,  sec.  1. 
5  Ibid.,  sec.  G. 

3  Strong,  p.  582. 

4  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  art.  v.,  sec.  1. 

5  Laws  of  \\  isconsin,  1874,  eh.  273,  sec  8;  Id.,  1881,  ch.  300. 
*  Id.,  1878,  ch.  214;  Id..  1881,  ch.  .300. 

I  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  art.  iv.,  sec.  1. 
a  Ibid.,  sec.  5. 

•Sanborn  &  Berry  man,  Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  608.  p.  1)50. 
10  Ibid.,  same  reference. 

II  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  art.  vi.,  sec.  4. 
l-  Ibid.,  same  reference. 
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doods,1  district  attorney,-  surveyor, !  superintendent  of 
schools,'  and  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors.'  Jn 
the  towns,  are  elected  members  of  the  town  board  of  su- 
pervisors, the  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor,  four  constables, 
four  justices  of  the  peace  (two  annually),6  and  the  over- 
seers of  highways,  which  last  need  not  be  elected  by 
ballot.7  la  the  cities,  are  elected  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
city  treasurer,  while  each  ward  elects  its  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  sends  its  supervisor  to  the  county  board. 
All  the  judges  in  the  state  are  elected.  The  five  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  ten  years,  the  seven- 
teen circuit  judges  for  six  years,  and  the  several  county 
judges  hold  office  for  four  years.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  "There  shall  be  no  election  for  a  judge  or  judges 
at  any  general  election  for  state  or  county  officers, 
nor  within  thirty  days  either  before  or  af  ^.er  such  elections. "  * 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  made  in  two 
ways:  by  the  legislature  and  by  county  conventions,9  but 
only  the  first  method  has  ever  been  used. 

"The  process  of  amending  the  constitution  by  the  legis- 
lature is  as  follows: 

"1.    An  amendment  may  be  proposed  in  either  house. 

"2.    The  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 

"3.  The  proposed  amendment  must  be  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house. 

"4.  It  must  be  published  for  three  months  before  the 
next  general  election. 

"5.  It  must  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  house  in  the  next  legislature. 

"6.    It  must  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

1  Ibid.,  art.  vi.,  sec.  4. 
9 Ibid.,  art.  vii.(  sec  12. 

3  Sanborn  &  Berry  man.  sec.  COS,  p.  430. 

*  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  art.  x.,  sec.  1. 

6  Sanborn  &  Berryman,  sec.  0G2.  p.  112. 

4  Ibid.,  sec.  80S,  pp.  480,  181. 

7  Ibid.,  sec.  797,  p.  478. 

8  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  art.  viL,  sec.  9. 
-  Ibid.,  art.  xii.,  sees.  1,  2. 
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"  7.  It  must  have  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  on  that 
subject. "  1 

The  constitution  has  been  amended  in  tins  way  thirteen 
times,-'  and  several  times  the  legislature  has  proposed 
amendments  which  the  people  have  failed  to  ratify." 

The  first  law  looking  towards  the  adoption  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system  was  passed  in  1887.  This  applied 
only  to  Milwaukee,  and  enacted  that  each  voting  precinct 
was  to  be  provided  with  two  adjoining  rooms  —  a  ticket 
room  and  an  inspector's  room.  In  the  ticket  room  were  to 
be  tables  or  compartments,  on  or  in  which  were  to  be 
placed  the  tickets  prepared  by  the  different  parties.  At 
each  table  or  compartment  was  to  be  a  custodian  of  tick- 
ets, appointed  by  the  ward  committee  issuing  the  ticket 
there  displayed.  These  custodians  were  under  oath  not  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  electors.  The  manner  of  voting 
prescribed  was  as  follows:  a  voter  entered  the  ticket 
room,  and  selected  a  ticket  or  tickets  (for  he  could  take 
one  of  each  sort  if  he  wished).  He  then  passed  into  the 
voting  room,  cast  his  ballot,  and  passed  out  through  an- 
other door.  Xo  crowd  could  collect  within  one  hundred 
feet,  and  no  one  could  solicit  votes  or  otter  tickets  within 
the  same  limit/ 

This  law,  while  good,  missed  two  essential  points  of  the 
present  system,  i.  e.,  complete  and  compulsory  secrecy  in 
voting,  and  a  single  bailot  containing  all  the  names  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  government. 

In  April,  what  was  known  as  the  "Cooper  law  " 

was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice  in  either  branch  of 

1  "Wright,  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  p.  150. 

2  The  articles  and  sections  amended  are  as  follows:  Art.  iv.,  see.  21, 
Nov.  5,  18G7;  art.  v.,  sees.  5  and  9,  Nov.  2,  186S ;  art.  i.,  see.  8,  Nov.  8,  1ST0; 
art.  iv.,  sees.  31  and  32,  Nov.  7,  1871:  ai  t.  see.  3,  Nov.  3,  1871:  art.  vii.. 
sec.  4,  Nov.  0,  1S77:  art.  viii.,  see.  2,  Nov.  6,  1877;  art.  iii..  see.  1.  Nov.  7, 
1882;  art.  iv..  st  cs.  1.  .">.  11.  and  21.  Nov.  8,  1881;  art.  \  i..  sec.  1.  Nov.  7.  1882: 
art.  xiii.,  see.  1,  Now  7,  1882;  ait.  \  ii.,  sec.  1,  April  2,  18S9;  and  art.  iv..  sec. 
31,  April  8,  1892. 

3 See  Wisconsin  JUue  Books,  1S70  75,  1s77. 
4  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1887,  eh.  850. 
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the  legislature.    Its  provisions,  however,  dicl  not  apply  to 
Milwaukee  or  to  elections  for  town  and  village  officers. 
It  was  entitled,  "An  act  to  prevent  espionage  at  public 
elections,  to  secure  more  fully  the  independence  of  voters,  to 
enforce  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  to  provide  for  print- 
ing and  distributing  ballots  at  public  expense. "    Under  this 
act,  a  nomination  might  be  made  in  two  ways:  by  a  conven- 
tion or  primary  meeting,  and  by  the  circulation  of  a  nornina-. 
tion  paper.    The  nomination  papers  of  all  candidates  were 
to  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  between  forty  and  twenty 
days  before  the  election, —  or  with  the  secretary  of  state 
when  the  offices  were  to  be  filled  by  the  electors  of  the 
entire  state,  or  a  district  greater  than  a  county.  Between 
fifteen  and  twenty  days  before  the  election,  the  secretary  of 
state  was  to  send  to  the  county  clerks  a  list  of  the  candidates 
for  the  state  at  large,   and  for  districts  larger  than  a 
county.     At   least  seven  days  before  the  election,  the 
county  clerk  was  to  publish  "Information  to  voters,"  in  at 
least  two  and  not  more  than  four  local  papers  of  different 
political  principles,  and  also  to  have  large  cards  printed  in 
English,  and  such  other  languages  as  he  deemed  necessary, 
giving  instructions  to  electors  in  the  preparation  of  their 
ballots.    In  cities,  all  election  information  was  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  public  by  the  city  clerk.    No  particular  form 
was  prescribed  for  the  ballots,  further  than  that  they  were 
to  be  printed  on  a  ceitain  grade  of  paper,  and  could  not 
be  more  than  13+  inches  long  nor  less  than  twelve  inches 
wide.     Before  delivering  the  blank  ballot  .paper  to  the 
voter,  the  two  ballot  clerks  wt  re  each  to  write  their  names 
or  initials  upon  the  back.    The  elector   then  retired  to 
one  of  the  several  compartments,  or  stalls,  in  the  booth, 
marked  the  ballot  according  to  printed  instructions  before 
him,  folded  it  so  that  the  face  was  concealed,  and  depos- 
ited it   in  the  box.1    This  act  was  amended  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars the  same  session.2 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  an  additional  act 


1  Laics  of  Wisconsin,  ISS'J,  ch.  248. 

2  Ibid.,  ch.  101. 
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was  passed.  It  did. not  apply  to  town  or  village  elections, 
nor  to  elections  in  cities  having  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more, —  the  intent  being,  of  course,  to  exclude 
Milwaukee,  the  only  Wisconsin  city  having  a  population 
as  great  as  this.  The  form  of  the  ballot  was  prescribed 
more  definitely  in  this  act.  Provision  was  also  mad"  for 
the  appointment  of  two  party  agents  for  each  polling 
place,  "to  act  as  challengers  for  their  respective  parties 
and  candidates,  and  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  election 
officers."  1 

In  1893  an  act  was  passed,  "To  consolidate  and  revise 
the  statutes  of  the  state  relating  to  general  elections,  to 
conduct  and  canvass  returns  of  the  same,  and  to  secure  the 
secrecy  and  purity  of  the  ballot,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  its  provisions  apply  to  all  cities,  towns  and  counties  in 
the  state.  It  went  into  effect  July  1,  1893,  and  does  not 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  acts  already  described.3 

While  the  history  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Wisconsin 
is  not  a  record  of  great  changes,  like  those  to  which  suf- 
frage lias  been  subjected  in  the  older  states,  it  is  never- 
theless of  interest  to  note  the  effect  of  a  new  environment 
on  old  subjects.  The  Eastern  states  settled,  one  by  one, 
the  question  of  property  qualification,  of  color,  etc..  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century.  Wisconsin,  born  at  its  merid- 
ian, in  working  out  these  questions  brought  to  bear  on 
them  Eastern  prejudices  modified  by  the  conditions  of 
Western  life. 

1  Id.,  1801,  ch.  37'.).  The  ballot  is.  by  law,  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 
the  official  election  notices  in  the  local  newspapers,  just  preceding  a  gen- 
eral election. 

-  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1803,  ch.  238. 
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BY  MATTHEW  BROWN  HAMMOND,  M.  L. 

[Paper  presented  at  the  Forty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin,  December  14,  1893.] 

I. 

Introduction. 

In  point  of  years,  the  narrative  history  of  Wisconsin  can 
claim  rivalry  with  that  of  most  of  her  eastern  sisters. 
Jean  Nieolet,  an  agent  of  Champlain,  is  known  to  have 
visited  it  as  early  as  1684;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  French  missionaries  and  traders  had 
established  themselves  upon  Wisconsin  soil.2 

The  institutional  history  of  the  state,  however,  cannot 
claim  such  early  beginnings.  No  such  desire  to  establish 
new  institutions  animated  the  early  French  fathers  of  Wis- 
consin as  was  at  this  time  inspiring  the  Pilgrims  of  New 
England  in  their  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
states.  The  personal  characteristics  and  environment  of 
the  first  Wisconsin  settlers  were  unfavorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  government  and  political  institutions. 
"They  had, '.'  says  Walker,1  "no.  conception  of  municipal 
freedom,  and  of  self-government  —  of   liberty  regulated  by 

1  Introductory  Note.  -  The  materials  for  this  paper  have  been  found 
in  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  whose  offi- 
cers  have  in  every  way  possible  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  and  Professor 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have  kindly  read 
the  manuscript  of  this  paper,  and  have  made  many  corrections  aud 
helpful  suggestions.   I  h  ive  also  received  valuable  suggestions  from 

-  Win.  Hist.  Calls.)  xii.,  ]). 
3  Address  before  the  Society,  in  187T. 
10 
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UfW,  originating  from  the  will  of  the  governed  them- 
selves. " 

The  early  settlements  of  the  French  were  established  as 
trading  posts,  and  the  need  of  only  such  legal  measures  as 
should  prevent  glaring  injustices  and  punish  wrong-doers 
was  felt.    Even  the  missionaries,  who  might  have  been 

Professors  Richard  T.  Ely  and  William  A.  Scott,  of  the  same  University, 
and  Professor  H.  M.  Powers,  now  of  Smith  College,  Northampton-, Mass. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  paper  I  have  chietly  consulted  the  following 
works : 

Acts  of  Congress,  1836-48. 

Bemis,  E.  W. —  Local  Government  in  Michigan  and  the  Northwest. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  v.  i.,  No.  5.) 

Commercial  and  Firmcial  Chronicle,  State  and  City  Supplement, 
April  29,  1S93.    (Successor  to  HunVs  Merchant's  Magazine.) 

Fiske,  John.  —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

History  of  Crawford  and  Richland  Counties.  (Union  Pub.  Co..  Spring- 
field, III,  1884.) 

Journals  of  Council  and-  House,  Legislative  Assembly  of  Wisconsin 
Territory,  1836-48. 

Journal  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  1833-39. 

Lapham,  I.  A.—  Documentary  History  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock 
River  Canal. 

Laws  of  Michigan  Territory. 

Laws  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 

San  ford,  A.  EL—  State  Sovereignty  in  Wisconsin.  (Publications  of 
American  Historical  Association,  1S91-92.) 

Spencer.  P.  E. —  Loral  Government  in  Wisconsin.  (Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,  vol.  xi.) 

Strong?  Moses  M. —  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 

Smith,  William  R. —  History  of  Wisconsin. 

Thwait.es,  Reuben  G. —  The  Story  of  Wisconsin. 

Thwaites.  Reuben  G. —  The  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin. 

Turner,  F.  J.—  The  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Indian  'Trade  in 
Wisconsin.    (  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  9th  Scries.) 

Tuttle,  Charles  R.—  History  of  Wisconsin. 

United  States  Executive  Documents,  1837-38. 

Walker, Charles  J. —  The  Northwest  During  the  Revolution.  (Address 
before  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1871.) 

The  Wisconsin  far»trade  manuscripts  (Grignon,  Lawe,  and  Porlier 
Papers  »,  in  th»-  library  of  the  Society. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Collections,  vols.  i.  xii. 

Wisconsin  newspapers  of  the  time  treated  in  this  paper,  preserved  in 
the  Society's  library. 
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expected  to  have  exercised  some  spiritual  authority  over 
the  traders,  are  accused  by  their  enemies  of  having  been 
more  concerned  with  beaver  than  with  spiritual  affairs.1 

The  society  which  existed  appears  to  have  somewhat 
resembled  that  of  feudal  times.  Each  trader  had  in  his 
service  a  number  of  voyageurs,  or  boatmen,  whom  he  en- 
couraged to  get  in  debt  to  him,  and  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised almost  despotic  authority.  The  only  law  recognized 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  was  the  Continue  de  Paris,  which 
was  spasmodically  administered  by  officers  sent  from  Mon- 
treal for  that  purpose. 

French  ownership  in  the  territory  ceased  in  1763,  when 
Great  Britain  assumed  control;  but  beyond  the  issue  of  a 
few  commissions  to  justices  of  the  peace,  no  attempts  were 
made  by  the  British  to  extend  civil  jurisdiction  over  this 
part  of  the  country. 

By  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (1783),  the  Northwest  Territory 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and,  by  the 
famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  our  general  government  made 
provision  for  extending  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Territory. 
Great  Britain  refused  to  relincpiish  the  northern  posts, 
however,  until  1790,  and,  by  commissions  to  justices  and 
permits  to  traders,  exercised  a  quasi- authority  over  the 
region  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-15. 

Public  Finance  had,  up  to  this  time,  played  little  part  in 
"Wisconsin  histoiy.  Only  a  few  hundred  persons  had  made 
their  homes  in  the  territory  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  only  civil  officer  known  to  the  inhabitants  was  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Justice  Keaume,  of  Green  Bay,  and 
Justice  Campbell,  of  Prairie  du  Cbien,  had  for  some  years 
administered  a  rude  form  of  justice  in  their  respective  set- 
tlements, and  usually  punished  offenders  by  fines,  which 
they  appropriated  to  their  own  use.:  They  also  collected 
fees  for  marriage  and  divorce.3 

'Turner's  Character  arid  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin,, 
p.  30. 

-Thwaites,  Story  of  Wisconsin^  p.  150.  See  also  Hi's,  Hist,  Colls.,  i., 
PP  59  61;  ii ,  pp.  69,  105, 107;  iv.,p.  L66. 

;"  Justice  Campbell  charged  100  poun els  Of  (lour  for  celebrating  the 
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WtHConsin  a  Port  qf  MicUigcti\. 

In  1818,  what  we  now  call  Wisconsin  —  which  since  17-7 
had  been  successively  organized  under  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, Indiana  Territory,  and  Illinois  Territory  —  was  by 
legislative  enactment  attached  to  Michigan.  Governor 
Cass  now  divided  into  counties  the  newly-acquired  district 
west  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  northern  part  of  the  present 
Wisconsin  was  included  in  the  county  of  Michillimacinac, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Brown  and  Crawford,  the 
former  having  its  seat  of  justice  near  the  village  of  Green 
Bay,  and  the  latter  at  Prairie  du  Chien.1  County  officers 
were  commissioned  by  Cass  in  1819,  but  the  machinery  of 
local  government  was  slow  in  becoming  established. 

At  Green  Bay  a  few  improvements  of  a  public  nature 
wTere  undertaken  by  private  subscription.  The  school 
expenses  were  thus  defrayed  for  a  number  of  years,  be- 
ginning in  1817.-  In  ISl'I  a  number  of  citizens  built  a  jail, 
and  in  1832  presented  a  bill  for  the  same  to  the  Territorial 
legislature  of  Michigan.  5  Probably  the  first  taxes  paid  in 
Wisconsin  were  levied  under  act  of  November  25,  1817, 
■which  was  subsequently  amended,  May  30,  1818,  and  June 
27,  1818.  This  act  was  adapted  from  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.1 

Crawford  was  the  first  county  west  of  the  lake  to  levy  a 

rites  of  matrimony,  and  for  dissolving  it  200  pounds,  alleging  that  when 
people  wanted  to  get  unmarried  they  would  willingly  give  double  what, 
they  would  originally  to  form  the  matrimonial  connection." — Wis.  Hist. 
Colls.,  ii.,  p.  120. 

Justice  Reaume  had  a  method  of  collecting  fees  which  was  worthy  of 
the  civil  magistrates  of  a  later  day  He  married  a  couple  for  a  stipu- 
lated time.  If- they  neglected  to  renew  the  engagement,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  and  pay  again  the  justice's  fee,  he  would  have  the  couple 
brought  before  him,  and  line  them  for  neglect,  a  rule  which  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  the  justice,  either  way.— Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  i.,  p.  60. 

1  Terr.  Laws  of  Midi.,  i..  pp.  :;2T  33t>. 

5  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xii..  pp.  45a-4G5. 

tGrignon1  Loire,  and  Poriier  Papers  (MSS.),  viii.,  p.  G5. 

4  Terr.  La  as  of  Mich.,  ii.,  pp.  100-114,  130  -132. 
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tax.  From  the  county  commissioners'  record  for  1*821,  par- 
tially preserved  to  tis,  wo  learn  tliat  a  tax  had  been  levied 
in  this  county  in  1820  and  1821,  and  probably  was  partially 
collected.  From  the  county  clerk's  record  for  1821  we 
have  the  following  statement:  "  The  commissioners  met 
on  this  day.  December  Jo,  1821.  We  the  commissioners, 
on  account  of  the  infirmity  and  neglect  of  James  McFar- 
Iand,  collector  of  Crawford  county,  do  appoint  Thomas  Mc- 
Xair,  sheriff,  to  collect  all  taxes  not  collected  by  said 
James  McFarland,  for  the  years  1820  and  182L  Ordered, 
that  Thomas  McXair,  sheriff,  who  being  appointed  col- 
lector, do  enforce  the  law  against  all  delinquents  for 
county  taxes  due  for  1820  and  1821,  and  that  he  render  on  • 
Thursday,  t^e  20th  instant,  account  of  the  same  to  the 
commission. " 1 

The  first  tax  levy  in  Wisconsin,  however,  of  which  we 
have  the  complete  records,  was  in  1822,  and  was  under 
authority  of  an  act  dated  May  10,  1820./2  This  act  contin- 
ued in  force  until  182a  It  provided  for  three  commis- 
sioners for  each  county,  any  two  of  whom  should  form  a 
quorum.  The  duties  and  powers  of  commissioners  were  to 
audit  and  allow  accounts  against  the  county;  allow  for 
and  estimate  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  county;  and  to 
determine  what  land.-,,  chattels,  effects,  and  estates  are 
ratable  for  taxation.  The  act  also  provided  for  an  assessor, 
who  was  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  persons  and  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation.  Any  person  refusing  to  render 
account  of  his  taxable  property,  or  making  a  false  return, 
was  to  be  assessed  doable  that  which  the  assessor  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  amount.  The  assessor's  lists,  being 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  were  open  to 
examination,  and  appeals  might  be  made  from  the  assess- 
or's valuation  to  the  county  commissioners.  The  lists 
were  to  be  corrected  and  confirmed  by  the  commissioners, 
who  then  were  to  assign  to  each  person  the  sum  for  which 
he  should  be  taxed,  estimating  his  tax  in  the  proportion 

^History  of  Crawford  ami  Richland  Counties,  p.  545. 
5  Terr.  Laics  o/Mieh.,,  i..  pp.  001-671. 
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to  the  sum  to  be  raised  wMch  tire  value  of  his  estate,  real 
and  personal,  bore  to  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
estates,  real  and  personal,  in  the  county.  No  tax  was  to 
exceed,  however,  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  every  dol- 
lar of  the  adjusted  valuation  of  the  property.  The  clerk 
having  made  out  a  tax  roll  according  to  the  above,  one 
abstract  was  to  be  given  to  the  county  treasurer  and 
another  to  the  collect  or,  who  was  authorized  to  collect  the 
taxes,  if  need  be,  by  distress,  and  to  pay  into  the  county 
treasury  each  month  the  amount  collected.  The  tax  col- 
lector, in  the  counties  west  of  the  lake,  was  to  be  the 

county  sheriff.  Tne  Territorial  taxes  levied  in  the  counties 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  were  also  to  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury,  and  expended  by  the  county  commis- 
sion ei  »  for  county  purposes.'  This  privilege  of  using  her 
quota  of  Territorial  taxes  for  local  purposes  was  continued 
as  long  as  Wisconsin  remained  a  part  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, but  appears  to  have  been  a  concession  of  little  prac- 
tical benefit  to  Wisconsin.  There  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  no  distinction  made  in  Crawford  county,  at  least, 
between  county  and  Territorial  taxes,  and  Crawford  was 
the  county  west  of  the  lake  which  seems  to  have  been 
most  successful  in  her  attempts  to  raise  a  revenue  from 
the  inhabitants. 

As  previously  stated,  the  first  tax  levy  in  this  county 
of  which  we  have  the  complete  record  was  made  in 
1822.  The  assessor  was  ordered  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  take  as  ratable  property  "  wild  and  improved 
land,  horses,  mares  and  geldings  over  two  years  old,  gigs, 
carioles,  calashes  and  pleasure  wagons. "  He  was  also 
ordered  to  "  assess  all  retailers  of  merchandise  rive  dol- 
lars, and  all  tavern  keepers  five  dollars,"  and  it  was  also 
ordered  that  "  all  male  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
who  have  resided  in  the  county  six  months,  not  having 
ratables.  shall  pay  one  dollar  poll  tax  and  no  more.  "  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  this  same  year,  the 
rate  of  taxation  was  fixed  at  "  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent 

'Ibid.,  pp.  417,  -118. 
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on  every  dollar  for  this  year."  The  poll  tax  was  also  so 
modified  as  to  fall  on  all  persons  not  holding  property  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  dollars.' 

We  have  no  account  of  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in 
Crawford  county  previous  to  1823,  but  in  that  year  it  is 
stated  that  the  assessment  roll  amounted  to  §241.55.  In 
1825  the  amount  had  only  increased  £6.90,  showing  a  slow 
increase  in  wealth  in  these  years. 

"  In  1825,  congress  gave  power  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  Michigan  to  incorporate  townships  and  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  county  and  township  officers."2 
The  township  of  Green  Bay  and  the  borough  of  Prairie 
des  Chiens  had  already  been  incorporated  by  Governor 
Cass  in  1821,  and  the  latter  organized,  but  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  by  non-user.  There  probably  were  no  taxes  levied 
by  this  body. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  was  abolished  in 
1827,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
there  being  one  supervisor  for  each  township.  The  town- 
ship became,  by  act  of  March  30,  1827,  the  unit  for  local 
government.  The  people  of  the  townships  were  to  elect 
annually  one  supervisor,  one  township  clerk,  from  three 
to  five  assessors,  one  collector,  three  commissioners  of 
highways,  and  other  officers.  The  board  of  supervisors 
were  to  meet  quarterly  to  settle  county  expenses,  audit 
accounts,  and  fix  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised,  and  assign 
each  township's  share  in  proportion  to  assessed  valuation 
of  property.  The  assessment  was,  of  course,  made  by  the 
township  assessors,  and  collectors  for  each  township  were 
to  collect  the  above  county  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount 
determined  by  the  supervisors  as  necessary  for  township 
expenses.  All  money,  exceot  that  necessary  for  mainte- 
nance of  township  poor,  was  to  be  paid  into 'the  county 
treasury.' 

1  Hhtdry  of  Crawford  and  Richland  Counties,  pp.  545,  54G. 

■  Bemis's  Local  Government  in  Michigan  an  I  the  Northwest,  p.  10. 

•3  Terr.  L:iws  of  Mich.,  ii.,  pp.  317  3J0. 
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'  In  Crawford  county  the  change  from  commissioners  to 
supervisors  was  made  in  June,  1828,  and  the  township  of 
St.  Anthony  was  laid  out;  but  as  this  township  comprised 
the  whole  county  of  Crawford,  and  as  the  people  exceeded 
their  legal  powers  by  electing  three  supervisors  to  take  the 
place  of  the  three  commissioners,  the  change  had  for  Craw- 
ford county  little  practical  effect. 

The  frequent  change  in  tax  laws  during  this  period 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  mixed  county  and  township  sys- 
tems of  taxation  extremely  difficult,  but  in  general  it  seems 
to  have  been  as  follows :  The  county  taxes  were  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  county  supervisors,  and  by  them 
each  township's  share  was  determined  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  property.  To  this  quota  were  added 
the  sums  ♦  which  each  township  had  voted  to  be  expended 
for  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  as  rewards  for  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  animals,  weeds,  etc.,  and  also  the  "sum  di- 
rected to  be  raised  for  any  township  purpose,  by  the  vote  of 
a  township  meeting  and  the  allowance  of  the  board  of 
supervisors."  Warrants  were  then  issued  to  the  collectors 
of  each  township  for  collecting  the  taxes.  The  collector 
paid  to  the  supervisor  such  money  as  the  township  meet- 
ing had  directed  to  be  raised  for  township  purposes.  The 
assessment  was  to  be  made  in  the  various  townships  by 
assessors  who  might  divide  their  townships  into  assess- 
ment districts,  in  number  not  exceeding  the  number  of  as- 
sessors for  each  township.  The  supervisors  might,  on 
complaint  of  any  party,  correct  or  revise  any  assessment 
roll.  The  collectors  might  collect,  if  necessary,  by  dis- 
tress and  sale.1  Besides  the  above  taxes  there  were  levied 
in  Crawford  county,  as  early  as  1823,  highway  taxes  paid 
in  work  upon  the  public  roads  or  by  commuting  for  the 
same  at  the  rate  of  62-V  cents  per  day.  These  highway 
taxes  included  a  poll  tax  of  two  days'  work,  to  which  all 
able-bodied  male  persons  were  liable,  except  clergymen, 
and  a  property  tax  based  on   tin4   assessed  valuation  of 


1  Terr.  Lairs  of  Mid,..       pp.  C(  V  017. 
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roperty,  and  levied  by  the  commissi oners,  providing  that 
no  man  should  be  liable  to  more  than  twenty  days'  work, 
including  his  poll  tax.1 

Numerous  changes  in  the  tax  laws  wore  made  by  the 
Michigan  Territorial  legislature,  but  few  of  them  had  any 
practical  effect  upon  the  district  west  of  the  lake.  Doubt- 
less some  of  them  were  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wis- 
consin; and  of  those  which  were  known,  many  were  un- 
heeded. The  scanty  revenues  raised  in  these  counties 
were  insufficient  for  any  extensive  improvements,  and  no 
aid  was  received  by  these  counties  from  the  Territorial 
treasury.  In  1828  the  supervisors  of  the  township  of 
Green  Bay  were  authorized  "to  license  all  keepers  of  vict- 
ualing houses,  groceries,  and  ordinaries,  and  to  demand 
such  fees  or  licenses  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe."" The  same  year  the  supervisors  of  Brown  county 
were  ordered  to  cause  a  gaol  and  court-house  to  be  built, 
and  appropriate  from  time  to  time  funds  for  payment  of 
same  from  the  county  treasury.3 

A  legislative  enactment  in  1828  provided  that  the  count}' 
taxes  [including  township]  should  not  exceed  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  The  act  of  18:27,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  public  schools,  was  of  no  effect  in  Wisconsin, 
where  popular  education  began  at  a  much  later  date.  No- 
vember 5,  1829,  the  rate  of  taxes  which  might  be  imposed 
was  raised  to  one  per  cent.  At  Green  Bay,  the  acts  of  the 
legislative  council  were  but  slightly  heeded  even  as  late 
as  1833. 

In  1834  James  D.  Doty,  the  member  of  the  Michigan 
legislative  council  from  Brown  county,  introduced  a  bill 
for  establishing  a  common  school  fund,  Which  was  passed 
by  the  council  but  vetoed  by  the  governor.  Although  the 
bill  thus  failed  to  become  a  law,  it  is  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion because- of  the  character  of  the  bill  itself,  and  also  be- 
cause its  enforcement  might  have  resulted  in  the  establUh- 

lIbid  .  p.  1*21. 
3  Ibid:,  p.  672. 
■'  Ibid.,  p.  671. 
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ment  of  the  public  school  system  in  Wisconsin  some  years 
earlier  in  its  history  than  actually  occurred.  The  bill  pro 
vided  for  a  tax  on  all  "monied  or  stock  corporations  deriving 
an  income  or  profit  from  their  capital  or  otherwise."  They 
"  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  other  real  and  per- 
sonal estate."  The  tax  was  to  be  collected  by  the  town- 
ship collectors,  and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  was 
immediately  to  transmit  it  to  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  who  should  invest  it  in  stocks  or  other  property  de- 
termined on  by  himself  and  the  state  auditor,  and  the  in- 
terest was  to  be  "  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  common  schools  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory."1 The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  have  been  entirely 
favorable  to  Wisconsin.  Only  a  few  corporations  had  been 
chartered  west  of  the  lake,  and  consequently  the  taxes 
would  have  affected  this  part  of  the  Territory  but  little, 
while  the  district  would  have  reaped  its  share  of  the  gen- 
eral advantages  of  the  act.  The  reasons  given  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  his  veto  were,  that  the  corporations  would  by 
the  enactment  of  the  law  be  subject  to  double  taxation,  and 
that  "  the  literary  and  charitable  institutions  "  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  did  not  include  benevolent 
institutions.  The  failure  of  the  bill  to  become  a  law  was 
much  regretted  by  the  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  which  stated 
that  it  was  of  "particular  interest  to  us  in  the  west.  "  Com- 
menting on  the  reasons  given  by  the  governor  for  his  veto, 
the  editor  says:2  "We  cannot  but  think  his  excellency 
must  have  been  subject  to  an  influence  behind  the  throne 
when  he  placed  his  veto  upon  this  bill;  for  the  objection 
given  by  him  is  one  of  the  most  trivial  character.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  declaration  in  the  18th  section,  that  the 
stock  of  all  monied  corporations  shall  not  be  taxed  as  other 
property,  would  not  subject  it  to  dfruble  taxation  as  asserted 
by  the  governor,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  it  was  thus 
subject  to  double  taxation,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  the 


1  Green  Buy  Intelligexvcer,  Aug.  2,  183-4* 

2  Ibid.,  April  10, 1S31. 
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same  rate  of  taxation  as  other  property.  We  can  not  believe 
that  agpy  man  but  his  excellency  would  have  doubted  that 
the  charitable  institutions  were  'benevolent'  institutions, 
and  that  their  capital  was  therefore  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion." % 

February  24,  1834,  an  act  of  the  legislative  council  was 
approved,  which  was  intended  to  simplify  the  existing 
system  of  taxation  west  of  the  lake.  It  abolished  the  sys- 
tem of  township  assessors  in  the  counties  of  Brown,  Craw- 
ford, Iowa,  Chippewa,  and  Michillim acinac,  and  provided 
in  their  stead  a  single  county  assessor  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  county.  The  county  assessor  was  to  assess 
the  entire  property  of  the  county,  classifying  it  on  the 
assessment  rolls  as  follows:  "(1)  Cultivated  lands,  (2)  Un- 
cultivated, (3)  All  leasehold  or  other  estates  such  as  the 
lessee  or  occupant  may  have  according  to  law  in  any  lands 
or  improvements  thereon.  (4)  Houses,  out-houses,  barns, 
and  stables,  (5)  Horses  or  mules.  (6)  Swine,  (7)  Xeat  stock, 
(8)  Farming  utensils,  in  which  also  shall  be  included  wagons, 
carts,  and  harness,  (9)  Carriages  of  pleasure,  (10)  Stocks 
of  any  incorporated  company,  (11)  Stock  in  trade, 
(12)  Property  in  vessels,  boats  and  other  craft,  (13)  Lead  or 
other  minerals.  "  The  assessor  was  to  make  out  an  assess- 
ment roll  for  each  township,  which,  after  being  corrected 
and  revised  by  the  county  supervisors  and  assessors  in  joint 
meeting,  was  to  be  given  to  the  township  clerk.  On  the 
basis  of  this  roll,  all  county  and  township  taxes  were  to  be 
levied.1 

The  neglect  of  the  western  country  by  the  Territorial 
government  of  Michigan  was  keenly  felt  both  at  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  at  that  time  the  only  two  set- 
tlements of  importance  in  Wisconsin.  In  a  petition  sent 
by  the  supervisors  of  Crawford  county  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  to  certain  lands,  complaint  is  made  that  "  the  people 
of  this  county  have  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  supporting 
their  public  institutions  without  any  aid  from  the  Terri- 


1  Terr.  La  us  of  Mich.^  iii.,  p.  270. 
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torial  treasury."1     In   the  first  issue  of  the  Green  Bay 
intettigencer,  the  first  paper  published  in  Wisconsin  (Do 
cember  11,  1838),  there  is  a  communication  entitled  "Affairs 
of  the  People,"  which  gives  utterance   to   the  following: 

"  The  laws  which  have  been  heretofore  passed  for  the  Ter- 
ritory by  that  body  [the  legislative  council  of  Michigan 
Territory]  may  be  very  good  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  are  in  no  respect  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  system  of  township  government  is  of  no  value  or 
use  here.  Many  of  its  offices  have  never  been  filled,  and 
those  who  are  elected  to  others  cannot  always  be  at  home 
to  perform  the  duties  which  are  required  on  certain  speci- 
fied days,  and  can  be  performed  on  no  other  because  a 
general  or  special  power  to  do  so  has  not  been  given  by 
law.  The  supervisors,  for  instance,  are  required  to  audit 
and  allow  accounts,  and  to  settle  the  amount  which  shall 
be  raised  by  a  tax.  One  of  the  supervisors  on  that  day 
was  at  Chicago,  and  another  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
third' was  in  the  country,  but  had  no  power  to  act  alone: 
and  the  consequence  is.  no  tax  can  be  levied  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  county  this  year,  until  the  council  can 
pass  a  special  act  to  enable  the  supervisors  to  do  so.  We 
think  this  is  a  defect  which  demands  an  immediate  remedy, 
but  the  only  effectual  one  for  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
constantly  occurring  under  this  system,  is  to  transfer  the 
duties  of  all  the  officers  to  the  supervisors,  or  to  the 
judges  of  county  courts. 

*  -K-  *  -x  *  *  * 

"  We  perceive  that  it  is  stated  that  the  council  at  its  last 
session  condensed  the  laws.  The  act  which  repeals  the  old 
laws  has  been  sent  here,  but  the  condensed  laws  have 
never  been  heard  of  since  the  adjournment  hist  spring. 
May  we  not  ask  under  what  laws  do  we  live?  Some  of  the 
officers  of  government  must  be  culpably  negligent  in  their 
duties  on  this  matter,  and  we  hope  hereafter,  at  least,  that 


1  History  of  Crawford  and  Richland  Counties,  p.  552. 
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no  laws  will  be  passed  to  take  effect  in  litis  part  of  the 
country  until  they  are  printed  and  distributed.  For  we  re- 
gard this  mode  of  passing  laws  and  giving  them  effect  as 
the  worst  species  of  tyranny.  A  citizen  has  no  rights 
either  of  person  or  property  which  are  secure  under  such 
a  system." 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  proposed  new  Territory 
of  Wisconsin  was  a  matter  of  dispute  at  this  time,  and  the 
present  city  of  Galena,  111.,  was  then  supposed  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  That  well-known  writer, 
"Publius,"  in  a  communication  to  the  Galenian  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1634,  reprinted  in  the  Green  Bay  Intelligencer, 
April  28,  1835,  says:  "Large  appropriations  have  been 
asked  and.  made  by  congress  for  the  benefit  of  Michigan, 
and  not  one  dollar  has  been  expended  in  the  west.  "  Argu- 
ing for  the  severance  of  Wisconsin  from  Michigan,  the 
writer  continues:  "  In  a  territorial  government  we  will  be 
left  to  husband  our  own  resources,  promote  our  own  inter- 
ests. The  expenses  of  a  territorial  government  will  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  but  if  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
state,  the  country  will  have  to  bear  its  own  expenses." 
January  13,  1836,  a  Prairie  du  Chien  writer  expresses 
through  the  Intelligencer  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs,  as  follows:  "  The  country  west  of 
Lake  Michigan  has  ever  been  governed  rather  as  an  ap- 
pendage than  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Territory;  the 
people  have  submitted  to  the  restraints  and  penalties  of 
the  laws  without  the  advantage  of  a  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  justice,  enjoying  rather  the  name  than 
the  benefit  of  government. " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  distance  of  the  Wisconsin 
settlements  from  Detroit,  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  insufficient  means  of  communication 
between  the  places,  together  with  the  lack  of  interest 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  east  of  Lake  Michigan  for  the 
western  country.  —  whose  separation  from  Michigan  they 
foresaw  would  eventually  take  place,  —  were  unfavorable  to 
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the  development  of  a  well-regulated  system  of  aclministra 
tion  in  the  west. 

A  mania  for  internal  improvements  had  already  gained 
great  headway  when  Wisconsin  was  organized  into  a  sep- 
arate Territory  in  1886,  and  she  never  entered  very  fully  into 
the  work  then  being  carried  on  in  such  an  earnest  spirit  by 
the  neighboring  states.  The  reasons  for  this  comparative 
inaction,  together  with  a  statement  of  what  she  did  in 
this  line,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

II. 

Territorial  Expenditures. 1 

Michigan  adopted  a  state  constitution  and  formed  a  state 
government  in  1835*  but  owing  to  boundary  disputes  was 
not  admitted  into  the  Union  until  January  26,  1837.  On  the 
organization  of  the  state  government,  however,  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  governing  of  that  portion  of  the 
Territory  west  of  the  lake.  As  Wisconsin  was  not  to  be 
organized  as  a  Territory  until  July  4,  1*36,  provisions  were 
made  for  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  for  this  part 
of  the  Territory  at  Green  Bay  in  January,  1836.  A  major- 
ity of  the  councillors  west  of  the  lake  met  at  the  place 
agreed  upon,  but,  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of  the  acting 
governor,  were  unable  to  transact  any  legislative  business. 
They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves,  therefore,  in 
adopting  resolutions  and  memorials  to  congress  in  behalf 
of  the  new  Territory. 

The  most  important  of  these  memorials  were  petitions 
for  federal  aid  in  internal  improvements.  We  have  seen 
that  Wisconsin  had  obtained  none  of  the  aid  granted  by 
the  central  government  to' Michigan  during  her  Territorial 
existence,  and  the  memorials  of  this  little  band  of  council- 

!The  payment  of  the  officers  of  government  in  t lie  Territory,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  wore  defrayed  by  the  general 
government,  hence  have  no  especial  interest  for  pur  purposes,  and  are 
not  treated  in  this  paper. 
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lors  show  a  determ ination  to  secure  for  their  new  Terri- 
tory a  share  in  the  vast  improvements  bein^g  subsidized  by 
the  national  government  at  this  period  of  our  history.  In- 
deed, throughout  her  Territorial  history,  the  majority  of 
the  acts  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted in  adopting  memorials  to  congress  asking  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  survey  and  construction  of  railroads 
and  canals,  and  the  building  of  harbors  and  light-houses. 

The  memorials  adopted  by  this  legislative  council  as- 
sembled at  Green  Bay  ask  congress  for  appropriations  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expense  of  surveying  "all  the  neces- 
sary harbors  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
also  for  the  construction  of  two  light-houses,  one  at  Mil- 
waukee and  the  other  at  Root  River. "  They  also  ask  for 
the  survey  and  examination  of  the  Pox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  and  f  .*r  the  survey  of  a  railway  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi.1  These  requests  at  once  strike  the 
keynote  to  nearly  all  of  Wisconsin's  importunities  to  con- 
gress for  aid  in  internal  improvements  during  her  Territo- 
rial history. 

Besides  her  claims  upon  congress,  in'  common  with  her 
sister  territories  and  states,  Wisconsin  advanced  another 
important  reason  why  site  should  receive  liberal  appropri- 
ations from  congress  for  internal  improvements.  The  Or- 
dinance of  1787  had  made  provision  for  dividing  the 
Northwest  Territory  into  at  least  three  ard  possibly  five 
states,  and  had  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  north- 
ern state  or  states  as  "  an  east  and  west  line  running 
through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan." 
Also  by  act  of  congress  of  January  11,  1805,  the  proposed 
dividing  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  to  run 
through  Lake  Michigan,  giving  to  Michigan,  besides  the 
southern  peninsula,  only  that  portion  of  the  northern  pen- 
insula lying  east  of  the  meridian  of  Mackinaw.3 

When  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  admitted  into  the  Union, 


1  Strong,  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory  1  p.  202. 

5  Thwaites,  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin  (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xi.,  p.  4.77). 
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however,  their  northern  boundaries  were  fixed  farther  to 
the  northward  titan  was  contemplated  by  fche  Ordinance  of 
17s7;  and  when  Michigan  was  admitted,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease her  for  her  loss  of  territory  to  Ohio,  congress  gave 
her  the  vast  tract  of  land  known  as  the  northern  peninsula. 
Wisconsin  being  thus  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
boundary  disputes  of  her  sister  states  in  the  northwest, 
felt  that  great  indemnity  was  due  her  from  the  national 
government  for  the  losses  of  territory  which  she  had  sus- 
tained, 1  and  her  demands  took  the  form  of  petitions  for  fed- 
eral aid  in  internal*  improvements.  But  Wisconsin's  claims, 
strong  though  they  might  have  been,  were  presented  too 
late  to  receive  much  consideration  at  the  hands  of  congress. 
A  party  opposed  to  internal  improvements  at  the  expense 
of  the  federal  government  was  in  power  when  Wisconsin 
was  organized  into  a  Territory;  and  although  the  whigs, 
aided  by  loose-construe  tionist  democrats,  were  enabled  fre- 
quently to  secure  appropriations  for  internal  improvements 
by  including  their  measures  in  the  general  appropriation 
bills,  the  improvements  were  seldom  given  to  the  Terri- 
tories, whose  inhabitants  were  later  reminded  by  Roscoe 
Conkling  that  "  they  had  no  votes;  "  hence  the  amount  of  aid 
granted  to  Wisconsin  during  her  existence  as  a  Territory 
was  small.  The  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
transmitting  to  congress  a  statement  of  the  disbursements 
for  1831-37  shows  that  but  thousand  dollars  had  up  to  that 
time  been  expended  on  internal  improvements  in  Wiscon- 
sin Territory.-  G.  W.  Jones,  the  Territorial  delegate  to 
congress,  in  a  circular  letter  dated  April  21,  1838,  and  ad- 
dressed to  each  member  of  congress,  called  attention  in  a 
forcible  manner  to  the  meagre  appropriations  thus  far 
granted  for  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  made  the  following 
comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  the  general  government 
for  the  organized  Territories  during  the  preceding  four 

1  When  Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a  state,  her  territory  was  still  fur- 
ther diniinishe  I  by  detaching  a  considerable  slice  of  her  dominions  in 
the  northwest  for  the  benefit  of  Minnesota. 

8 Executive  Docs.,  vol.  \  i Li.,  25th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Xo.  '2'A. 
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$mm,  with  the  land  revenues  derived  by  the  nation  from 
the  same  Territories:1 

Sales  in  Michigan  . .  ..82,391 ,541  32  —  Expenditures  $215, 02S  10 

Sales  in  Arkansas   861,156  31  —  Expenditures   202,370  69. 

Sales  in  Florida   323.090  79  —  Expenditures   579,824  43 

Sales  in  Wisconsin ... .  1,378,766  73  — Expenditures   1,003  00 

Roads',  Harbors,  etc. 

At  the  session  of  congress  for  1888-39,  two  bills  provid- 
ing for  an  elaborate  system  of  internal  improvements  in 
Wisconsin  Territory  were  presented.2  They  comprised 
provisions  for  two  canals  connecting  the  Mississippi  river 
with  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  building  of  numerous  other 
canals  and  roads.  Congress  was  asked  to  grant  for  these 
purposes  extensive  tracts  of  the  public  land.  In  spite  of 
these  extravagant  demands,  very  meagre  appropriations 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  young  Territory.  Up  to  1840 
Wisconsin  had  received  from  the  federal  government  only 
seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  for  internal  improvements. 
This  was  for  various  harbors  and  roads  throughout  the 
Territory,3  and  for  placing  buoys  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  constructing  piers. 

With  the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1640,  Wis- 
consin hoped  that  the  neglect  which  she  had  suffered  from 
the  federal  government  would  be  atoned  for.  The  Wi scon- 
sin  whigs  had  even  attempted  in  the  '  hard-cider  cam- 
paign "  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren  by  ascribing  to 
him  the  failure  to  provide  for  internal  improvements  in 
Wisconsin.  But  the  change  in  the  ruling  party  brough 
no  change  for  the  better  in  way  of  Wisconsin  appropria- 
tions.   In  fact,  from  1839  to  1843  nothing  whatever  was 

1  Documentary  History  of  Milwaukee  and  Foci:  Hirer  Cental,  pp.43,  41. 
-Jour.  U.  S.  House  0/  Representatives,  1838-39,  pp.  208,  489,  505,525. 
See  also  Strong's  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  pp.  278  280. 

3  Acts  0/  Cowjrvss,  1837,  pp.  72,  73.  Executive  Docs.,  vol.  ii.,  25th  Cong., 
-d  Sess.,  No.  27     Acts  of  Conyress,  1838.  pp.  75,  163. 

4  See  an  amusing  letter,  "  To  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,"  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  October  6,  1840,  written  by  James  I).  Doty,  then  Territorial 
delegate  in  Congress. 
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appropriated  for  Wisconsin  beyond  tbe  expenses  of  the 
Territorial  government  and  for  running  the  boundary  Vim 
between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  in  J 843  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  at  or  near  Milwaukee.1 

The  twenty-eighth  congress,  which  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, 18-13,  dealt  in  a  somewhat  more  liberal  manner  with 
Wisconsin.  President  Tyler  had  recommended  that  ap- 
propriations for  internal  improvements  be  made  for  the 
Western  states.  He  therefore  vetoed  the  bill  providing 
for  internal  improvements  in  the  East,  but  signed  the  West- 
ern appropriation  bill.  Wisconsin  received,  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  for  rivers  and  harbors,  $20,000  "  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  at  the  harbor  of  Milwaukee. "-' 

Special  appropriations  were  also  made  at  this  and  the 
next  session  of  congress  for  improving  Grant  river,  for 
constructing  Territorial  roads,  and  for  harbors  at  South- 
port  (later  Kenosha)  and  Racine.  At  this  latter  place  work 
had  already  been  begun  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  who 
had  received  permission  from  the  legislature  to  raise  $5,000 
for  this  purpose  by  levying  a  special  tax.  The  entire 
amount  of  these  special  appropriations  granted  by  congress 
did  not  exceed  $50,000  and  a  section  of  land.3 

The  Capitol. 

One  of  the  most  illustrative  examples  of  financial  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  is  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  the  first  capitol  at  Madison. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  granted  by  congress  for 
this  purpose  in  1*36,  and  the  supervision  of  construction 
entrusted  to  three  commissioners.  These  commissioners 
later  secured  an  additional  #20,000  from  congress.  They 
could  not,  or  would  not,  account  to  the  legislative  committee 
for  more  than  §19,000.  New  commissioners  were  appointed, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the 

1  Strong,  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory^  \>. 'ASC>. 
1  Act*  of  Twenty -eigjith  Congress,  1st  Sess., p.  2C>. 
*lbid.i  p.  28;  Id.,  2d  Ses&.,  p.  47. 
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old  commission.  The  committee  of  investigation  reported 
to  the  legislature  that  "we  are  unhesitatingly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  copartnership  lias  existed  and  does  still 
exist  between  the  late  board  of  commissioners  and  the 
contractor,  and  that  the  late  board  have  been  during-  their 
continuance  in  office  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  com- 
missioners and  contractor,  showing  a  fraudulent  design  to 
speculate  and  trade  upon  the  funds  of  the  Territory  with- 
out regard  to  its  best  interests."1 

After  a  long  delay  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue 
of  §7,000  worth  of  bonds  to  complete  the  unfinished  struct- 
ure. A  new  contractor  was  secured,  but  his  expenditures 
exceeded-  his  contract,  and  for  years  the  legislature  was 
met  at  each  session  with  a  recpiest  for  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  cover  the  deficiency.  Eight  hundred  dollars 
was  accepted  by  the  contractor  as  "  full  payment  "  for 
his  bill,  but  he  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  this  amount 
and  for  a  long  time  continued  his  importunities.  Suit  was 
entered  in  the  Wisconsin  courts  against  the  old  commis- 
sioners, but  by  continually  postponing  trials,  etc.,  the 
matter  was  dragged  over  a  number  of  years,  and  finally, 
after  a  compromise,  "  the  suits  were  settled  by  authority 
of  a  subsequent  legislature."2 

Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal. 

The  most  important  project  undertaken  by  Wisconsin 
during  her  existence  as  a  Territory  was  the  attempted  con- 
struction of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  canal. 

The  scheme  of  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  a  ship  canal  has,  ever  since  the  early  history  of 
the  West,  been  a  favorite  plan  of  politicians  and  engineers. 
The  proximity  of  the  Rock  river  to  the  head -waters  of  sev- 
eral Wisconsin  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  gave 
promise  of  a  successful  undertaking  being  made  in  Wis- 
consin to  connect  the  two  great  water  systems  of  the  con- 
tinent.   The  first  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 

1  Council  Jour.,  Wis-.  Terr.  Lc<jis.,  1830-40,  Appendix.  Doc.  No.  3. 
•Tuttlo.  Hhtory  nf  \Viscoi)*iit<  p.  220, 
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tory,  which  mot  at  Belmont  in  1836,  was  urged  by  a  num- 
ber of  petitioners  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  building  such  a  canal,  and  the  governor  in  his  message 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Rock  river  as  "  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Territory." 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  further  called  to  the  proj- 
ect by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Milwaukee  Advertiser,1 
said  by  Smith'2  to  have  been  written  by  Byron  Kil- 
bourn,  a  civil  engineer,  who  had  previously  explored  the 
country  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  canal. 
The  articles  called  attention  to  the  feasibility  cf  the  proj- 
ect, and  the  great  influence  which  it  would  have  upon  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  The  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  was  again  petitioned  to  incorporate 
a  construction  company,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  in- 
troduced in  the  house,  which  became  a  law  by  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  January  5,  1838.  The  company  was  called 
the  "Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal  Co.,"3  and  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  canal  from  Milwaukee  to  a  point 
on  the  Rock  river,  and  also  a  branch  canal  to  connect  with 
the  Fox  river  near  Prairie  Village  (later  Waukesha),  in 
Milwaukee  county. 

The  capital  stock  was  to  be  8100,000,  with  the  privilege 
of  increasing  the  amount  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  million 
dollars,  "  if  the  same  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work."  The  company  was  authorized  to  bor- 
row money  necessary  to  prosecute  the  work,  and  to  collect 
such  tolls  as  should  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature.  The 
act  provided  that,  at  any  time  after  the  admission  of  Wiscon 
sin  to  the  union,  the  state  should  have  the  right  to  purchase, 
if  it  so  desired,  "  the  canal  together  with  all  or  any  of  its 
branches  and  other  improvements,  by  paying  to  the  said 
corporation  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  construc- 

'"MUvvaakee  and  Rook  River  Canal,"  in  the  Milwaukee  Advertiser! 
May  20>  27,  -June  :).  10,  an  1  IT,  1837. 
-Smith,  History  of  Wiscon  sin  t  iii.,  p.  355. 
3 Laws  of  Wis,,  1837-38,  No.  23. 
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tion  and  repair  of  the  same,  together  with  such  reasonable 
interest,  not  more  than  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  said  state  and  the  corpo- 
ration. "  If  any  appropriation  of  land  or  money  was  made 
by  the  United  States  in  aid  of  construction  of  the  canal, 
the  right  to  this  appropriation  was  vested  in  the  state 
when  the  transfer  of  the  canal  was  made,  and  the  amount 
appropriated  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  corporation  for  the  canal.  The  corporation 
was  authorized  to  apply  to  congress  for  an  appropriation 
in  money  or  lands  to  aid  in  construction.  In  case  such 
grants  of  land  were  made,  actual  settlers  on  the  grants 
were  to  be  allowed  to  buy  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  or  less 
at  81.25  per  acre. 

The  company  thus  incorporated  was  organized  in  Febru- 
ary, 1838,  with  Byron  Kilbourn  as  president.  A  memorial 
was  soon  adopted,  asking  congress  for  a  grant  of  money  or 
land  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
granted  to  other  companies  in  other  states,  viz.  :  "  A 
quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  half  of  five  sections  in  width 
on  each  side  of  said  canal,  from  one  end  of  the  said  canal 
to  the  other;  said  lands  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  leg- 
islature of  said  state  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  no 
other."1  The  total  cost  of  the  main  canal  and  branch  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Lapham,  the  engineer  of  the  company, 
at  §793,723. 

A  bill  granting  the  requests  of  the  memorialists  passed 
congress  June  18,  1838.  It  contained  a  number  of  modifi- 
cations of  the  Territorial  act,  fixing  the  western  terminus 
of  the  canal,  and  giving  to  the  Territory  the  land  not 
already  appropriated  and  disposed  of,  "  in  those  sections 
and  fractional  sections  which  are  numbered  with  .odd  num- 
bers on  the  plats  of  the  public  surveys,  within  the  breadth 
of  five  full  sections  taken  in  north  and  south,  or  east  and 
west  tiers  on  each  side  of  the  main  route  of  said  canal,  from 
one  end  thereof  to  the  other.  "J 


1  Smith,  History  of  Wisconsin,  iii.,  p.  350. 

3  When  the  bill  came  up  in  contTross  grunting  land  to  the  Territory  for 
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Work  on  the  canal  was  to  bo  commenced  within  three 
years,  and  finished  within  ten.  The  price  of  the  land  thus 
granted  to  the  Territory  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  &2.50 
per  acre,  unless  such  price  could  not  be  obtained  within 
five  years  from  the  first  attempted  sale,  in  which  case  the 
Territorial  legislature  might  lower  the  minimum  price. 
In  order  to  secure  a  better  price  for  the  lands  than  would 
be  secured  by  an  immediate  sale,  the  Territorial  legislature 
was  given  permission  to  borrow  upon  a  pledge  of  the  lands 
such  sums  of  money  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
the  lands  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal;  and  upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  union, 
the  state  was  to  hold  as  many  shares  of  the  stock  as  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  sums  of  money  arising  from  the  land 
sales. 

The  canal  company  decided  to  fix  the  price  of  the  lands, 
to  actual  settlers  thereon,  at  the  minimum  allowed  by  con- 
gress—  £2.90  per  acre.  The  company  also  drafted  a  bill 
which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature,  looking  to  a  speedy 
completion  of  the  work.'  The  bill  provided  for  a  loan  to 
the  company  of  §500,000,  to  be  paid  in  installments,  inter- 
.  est  on  the  same  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  and  the  length 
of  time  for  such  a  loan  to  be  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  canal  by  the  Territory,  the  Ter- 
ritory's share  in  the  canal  stocks,  and  its  faith,  were  to  be 
pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided for  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal 
bonds  issued  by  the  Territory. 

the  construction  of  the  canal.  Mr.  Lincolu.  of  Massachusetts,  raised 
the  objection  in  the  house  that  the  bill  ostensibly  granted  laud  to  the 
Territory,  but  in  reality  gave-  it  to  a  private  company.  It.  was  stated  by 
a  supporter  of  the  bill  that  the  Territory  desired  to  make  the  improve- 
ment, but  doubted  the  authority  of  such  a  form -of  government  todo  50, 
and  had.  therefore,  incorporated  a  private  company  t<>  take  charge  of 
the  work,  placing  such  limitations  in  the  charter  that  the  grants  would 
vest  in  the  state  as  soon  as  it  was  admitted  to  the  union. 
'Smith.  Histonj  of  Wisconsin,  iii.,  pp.  301  303. 
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The  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  "  It  is  in  every  decree 
probable, "  says  Smith  in  his  account  of  the  canal,  "and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to 'believe  in  any  other  conclusion, 
(hat  if  this  bill  had  become  a  law,  the  Milwaukee  and 
Rock  River  canal  would  have  been  completed  within  four 
or  five  years  after  the  time  of  its  passage,  Often  does  as 
much  evil  spring  up  in  the  body  politic,  from  a  neglect  to 
adopt  a  prudent  measure,  as  there  is  engendered  by  hasty 
and  unwise  legislation;  a  failure  to  see  and  improve  our 
present  advantages  is  top  often  followed  by  a  blind  and 
perverse  lapsing  into  measures  of  future  injury."1 

Instead  of  the  bill  described  above,  the  legislature 
passed  one  which  limited  the  loan  that  could  be  made  to 
>:'50,000,  withheld  the  '•faith  of  the  Territory''  from  the 
pledges  for  repayment,  and  provided  that  none  of  the  com- 
missioners, directors,  engineers,  or  stockholders  should 
purchase  lands  or  be  interested  in  contracts.  No  contracts 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  some  future  legis 
lature,  if  the  estimated  cost  should  exceed  si ,200,000. 

Opposition  to  the  canal  project  was  at  this  time  powerful 
in  the  Territory,  and  found  its  principal  strength  in  those 
persons  who  desired  a  canal  connecting  the  Pox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers,  and  could  not  expect  appropriations  for 
their  scheme  so  long  as  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River 
canal  project  showed  evidences  of  being  successfully 
pushed  to  completion. 

The  opposition  to  the  canal  in  the  legislature  devoted  its 
energies  toward  killing  the  latter  project  by  withholding 
the  support  of  the  Territory,  or  at  most  granting  insuffi- 
cient aid.  The  smallness  of  the  loan  allowed,  *50,000,  and 
the  length  of  time  allowed  for  payment  to  purchasers  of 
the  land,  thus  shutting  off  all  means  of  revenue  for  imme- 
diate prosecution  of  the  work,  showed  a  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish''  policy  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839  the  canal  was  located,  and  the 
lands  granted  to  the  Territory  were  designated  and  set 


1  J6id.,  pp.  308,369. 
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off.  Territorial  bonds  to  the  amount  of  830,000  were 
issued,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  sell  the  same.  It 
had  been  provided  that  the  bonds  should  be  sold  at  par 
and  were  to  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Owing  to  the 
depression  existing  in  the  money  market  at  tins  time,  the 
agent  was  unable  to  dispose  of  them,  hence  the  loan  could 
not  be  effected. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  in  December,  1839, 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  company  presented  a 
memorial  setting  forth  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
labored,  and  urging  that  legislation  be  had  immediately 
looking  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  work.1  The 
canal  commissioners  reported  that  they  had  sold  of  the 
registered  and  occupied  lands  all  but  230  acres.  The  total 
amount  of  the  sales  was  8108,617. 75,  and  the  amount  paid 
on  the  sales  was  812,377.27.  There  now  remained  95,744 
acres  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  legislature.  The 
lands  sold  constituted  more  than  one  fourth  in  quantity 
and  nearly  one  half  in  value  of  the  whole  grant.  Although 
sold  at  the  minimum  price  of  82.50  per  acre,  they  were 
probably  worth  more,  and  might  have  been  sold  for  treble 
the  amount  they  brought. 

The  act  providing  for  their  sale  had  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  offered  to  actual  settlers  at  the  minimum  price. 
The  commissioners  reported  that  the  remaining  lands,  if 
sold  immediately  in  a  distant  market,  unaided  by  the  faith 
of  the  Territory,  would  not  yield  more  than  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  commissioners 
therefore  recommended  that  the  Territory  borrow,  for 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  value  of  the  lands,  pledging  the  faith 
of  the  Territory  andthe  remainder  of  the  lands;  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  be  constituted  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of 
the  principal  of  the  loan,  or  bonds  that  might  be  issued. 
They  thought  that  by  thus  delaying  the  sale  of  the  lands 


l)ocume>itary  History  of  Milwaukee  and  Rock  Hirer  Canal,  pp.  96-118. 
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they  might  be  made  to  yield  four  or  live  hundred  thousand 
dollars.1 

The  legislature  failed  to  comply  with  these  reasonable 
requests,  but  permitted  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds 
from  lands  already  sold,  on  the  work  of  construction  after 
September  1,  1840,  if  the  loan  of  £50,000  had  not  yet  been 
made.  The  company  began  work  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
the  loan  not  having  been  effected.  They  were  fortunate  in 
securing  contract  prices  forty  per  cent  below  their  origi- 
nal estimates,  which  had  been  $991,148.74.  They  now  re- 
ported to  the  next  legislature  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
canal  would  not  exceed  8^96.582.64,  if  the  legislature  would 
allow  the  construction  of  wooden  locks  instead  of  stone 
ones  in  some  places  where  the  substitution  might  properly 
be  made.  This  difference  in  estimates  was  mainly  due  to  the 
increased  stability  of  money  in  the  few  years  following  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  and  the  crisis  of  1837.  The  loan 
agent  reported  that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  placing  the 
loan,  but  had  great  hopes  of  doing  so,  if  the  rate  of  inter- 
est was  raised  to  seven  per  cent. 

This  able  report  and  the  admirable  suggestions  of  the 
commissioners  and  loan  agent  produced  some  effect  on 
the  legislature,  and  for  a  time  indications  were  that  the 
canal  would  be  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  On  Febru- 
ary 12,  1841.  an  act  was  passed  permitting  the  use  of 
wooden  instead  of  stone  locks  wherever  deemed  expedient 
by  the  chief  engineer,  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  81'XKOOO 
of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  and  stipulat- 
ing terms  on  which  the  canal  lands  might  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  canal. - 

But  this  new  lease  of  life  granted  the  canal  project  was 
of  short  duration.  The  opposition  to  the  canal  became 
dominant  in  the  Territory,  and  the  enterprise  was  doomed. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  go  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  collapse  of  this  canal  project,  due  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  opposition  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  unbusi- 


'ifaU,  pp.  118-125 

'  Laas  of  Wis.,  181041,  pp  63-07. 
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ness-like  methods  of  "Wisconsin  legislates-.  A  change  of 
administration  of  the  general  government,  Ln  1841,  brought 
with  it  a  change  in  Territorial  administration.  Tim 
authority  given  to  the  loan  agent  was  withdrawn;  the 
loans  which  he  had  already  made  were  refused  by  the  leg- 
islature;' the  interest  due  the  canal  company  from  the  sale 
of  the  lands  was  remitted  and  discharged  by  the  legisla- 
ture; and  the  canal  company  was  forbidden  to  collect  any 
future  interest  in  excess  of  the  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
the  interest  on  the  loan  already  accepted  by  the  commis- 
sioners: the  power  to  apply  the  canal  funds  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  was  taken  away  from  the  commission- 
ers, and  the  pledges  given  for  the  redemption  of  the  loans 
were  resumed.2  To  complete  these  proceedings,  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  legislature  declaring  that  the  trust 
was  by  congress  imposed  upon  the  Territory  without  her 
consent,  and  announcing  that  the  "  Territory  withdraws 
from  a  further  discharge  of  her  obligations  as  trustee, 
because  "  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  construction  of  the 
canal  is  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  canal  company  or 
the  Territory;"  and  the  resolutions  closed  by  asking  con- 
gress to  repeal  the  land  grant  and  make  provisions  for  the 
return  of  the  excess  of  purchase  money  to  the  purchaser/ 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  in  congress  by 
a  committee,  which  reported  that  congress  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  But  the  deatli  of  the  canal  was 
already  assured.  Later,  congress  gave  the  unsold  canal 
lands  to  the  common  school  fund.     The  Territory  had 

1  This  was  done  by  the  resolutions  si  rice  known  as  "the  repudiating 
resolutions,"  dated  February  18,  IS  12,  They  repudiated  all  the  bonds 
issued,  except  one  bond  for  SI ,000  which  they  declared  to  be  valid.  The 
resolutions  having  passe  1  both  houses  remained  unrescinded  for  six 
yenrs,  when,  at  the  suggestion  <~>f  Governor  Dodge  that  Wisconsin  should 
enter  the  unions*  without  the  blot  of  repudiation  on  her  escutcheon," 
they  were  rescinded,  and  the  ten  bonds  remaining  uncancelled  were  as- 
sumed as  a  part  of  the  Territorial  debt.  See  Strong's  History  of  Wiscon- 
sin Territory,  pp.  Gli-VC-jQ, 

3  tttult  of  Wis-.,  184-1  12,  pp.  99  LCI. 

3  Council  Juurr  Wis.  Terr.  Leyi*  ,  1841-42,  pp.  IC9  171,662  720.  House 
Jour.,  1811       pp.  177- -183,  and  Appendix,  Doc.  L. 
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sunk  in  the  abandoned  project  #31,876.97,  while  the  canal 
company  lost,  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  powers  by  the  leg- 
islature, §24,868.86.  The  final  settlement  of  the  canal  mat- 
ter was  "  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin."' 

It  would  be  unwise  to  use  the  experience  of  Wisconsin 
Territory  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  state  undertak- 
ing to  manage  and  carry  on  an  industrial  enterprise.  But 
the  lesson  which  we  should  learn  from  the  finances  of  Wis- 
consin Territory  is,  that  for  a  state  to  successfully  conduct 
industrial  enterprises,  its  government  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  wise  administrators.  Had  the  construction  com- 
pany at  work  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  canal 
been  suffered  to  proceed  with  its  work  unhindered  by  the 
Territorial  g<  verninent,  Wisconsin  would  doubtless  be  pos- 
sessed, to-day.  of  a  water  communication  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  state. 

III. 

Toxatioii  in  Wisconsin  Territory. 

"  The  questions  as  to  how  much  the  taxes  shall  be,  and 
who  is  to  decide  how  much  they  shall  be,  are  always,  and 
in  every  stage  of  society,  questions  of  most  fundamental 
importance."'-  The  condition  of  society  in  Wisconsin  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the  Territory  would  not  lead  us 
to  expect  that  from  a  population  so  meagre,  and  a  people 
so  unfamiliar  with  the  forms  of  government,  a  well-ordered 
system  of  financial  administration  would  result.  The  tax 
collector  is  not  a  welcome  visitor  in  any  household,  even 
in  a  highly  developed  society,  and  it  need  therefore  cause 
no  surprise  if  we  find  that  among  the  settlers  of  the  Wis- 
consin country,  who  had  lived  their  simple  lives  without 
any  great  need  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, none  of  the  plans  which  were  devised  for  obtaining 
a  revenue  from  them  met  with  universal  favor. 


1  Strong,  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  p.  • 

2  Fiske,  Civil  Govt,  in  the  United  States,  p.  2. 
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When  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory met.  in  1635,  the  existing  system  of  taxation  estab- 
lished by  Michigan  was  continued  with  but  few  modifica- 
tions. The  amount  for  which  one  might  commute  for  his 
highway  taxes  was  raised  from  621  cents  to  §1.25  per  day. 
Every  county  was  declared  a  township  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  supervisors  were  to  levy  the  taxes.1  Licenses 
for  groceries,  victualing  houses,  and  ordinaries  were  re- 
quired, and  the  payment  for  these  licenses  fixed  at  89  per 
month.  Fines  were  to  be  collected  on  failure  to  procure  a 
-license.  All  money  from  these  sources  was  to  go  into  the 
county  treasury,  to  be  expended  for  county  purposes. - 

Xo  provisions  were  made  at  this  time  for  levying  a  Ter- 
ritorial tax.  The  amount  granted  by  congress  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  legislative  sessions  proving  insufficient,  the 
legislature  sought  to  make  a  loan  to  cover  the  deficiency 
but  were  unable  to  negotiate  one,  and  the  law  was  re 
pealed.3  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  that  live  per  cent  of  the  county  tax 
charged  against  the  inhabitants  on  the  assessment  roll 
should  be  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  for  Territorial 
purposes.1  A  poll  tax  and  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  real 
estate  were  provided  for  highway  purposes,  and  payment 
of  these  highway  taxes  was  permitted  in  money  or  labor  at 
option  of  the  taxpa\~er."  License  fees  were  also  required 
of  shows  and  from  venders  of  merchandise  "  not  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Territory."  The  fees  so  collected  were  to  be 
used  for  county  purposes." 

There  was  also  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature 
"An  act  for  assessing  and  collecting  county  revenue,"7  and 
the  taxes  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  were 

1  Laics  of  Wis  ,  1S3G-37,  p.  \?>. 
■  Ibid.,  pp.  7G, 77. 
,  pp.  13.  71. 

"Id.,  W37-38,  pp.  303,  301.    This  Territorial  tax  was  later  remitted 
|pr  the  year  1833  30. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  121,  122. 
•Ibid,  pp.  10,11. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  213  22'.). 
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for  several  years  the  most  considerable  source  of  revenue 
for  county  and  Territory.  The  act  provided  for  a  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  on  lands  and  im- 
provements, and  on  personal  property  in  excess  of  *75 
worth  of  household  furniture,  and  excepting  libraries,  tools 
of  mechanics,  and  agricultural  implements.  The  rate  of 
taxation  was  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  county, 
but  in  no  "case  was  it  to  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar. 
License  fees  of  between  five  and  fifty  dollars  were  to  be 
collected  from  tavern-keepers,  owners  of  ferries,  and  deal- 
ers in  foreign  merchandise,  while  dealers  in  spirituous 
liquors  and  "  hawkers  of  brass  and  wooden  clocks  "  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  not  less  than  *100. 

The  administrative  machinery  was  very  simple.  Three 
commissioners  determined  the  rate  of  taxation;  an  assessor 
assessed  the  property  in  the  county  and  returned  his  as- 
sessment roll  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  empowered 
to  correct  it  if  they  thought  it  necessary;  and  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  collected  the  taxes,  receiving  five  per  cent  of 
the  same  in  payment  for  his  services. 

Besides  the  above  means  for  providing  a  revenue,  Wis- 
consin at  this  time  provided  an  elaborate  fee  system,  which 
was  doubtless  well  suited  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  society  as  it  then  existed,  but  which  has  in  the 
later  history  of  the  state  often  been  the  subject  of  much 
abuse.  The  compensation  of  clerks  of  district  and  su- 
preme courts,  of  sheriffs,  of  coroners,  of  masters  of  chan- 
cery, of  commissioners  of  bail,  of  district  attorneys,  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  of  con- 
stables, of  witnesses,  of  notaries  public,  and  of  judges 
and  registers  of  probate,  was  determined  by  specified 
fees.  A  justice  of  the  peace  under  this  act  received  12  V 
cents  for  discharging  a  prisoner,  but  received  25  cents  for 
committing  him  to  jail,  and  2.")  cents  for  ordering  the  jailor 
to  discharge  him. 

Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay  were  incorporated  in  1838, 
and  annual  and  special  taxes  provided  for  in  those  places 
by  the  legislature.    A  special  tax  for  street  improvements 
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conkl  be  levied,  upon  application  of  two  thirds  of  the  Ln- 
habitants,  upon  the  owners  of  lots  tremiitig  the  Streets  so 
improved.  The  annual  tax  in  these  towns  was  to  be  levied 
upon  real  estate,  and  could  not  exceed  a  dollar  on  every 
hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation.  An  assessor  was 
to  value  the  property  and  the  city  treasurer  was  to  collect 
the  tax.1  Milwaukee  was  also  authorized  to  collect  a  school 
tax  by  the  same  method  as  the  corporation  tax  was  levied 
and  collected.  This  school  tax  was  not  to  exceed  a  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.'  Other  towns 
were  incorporated -from  time  to  time  during  Wisconsin'.** 
Territorial  existence,  and  the  privilege  of  levying  similar 
municipal  taxes  was  extended  to  them. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  an  important  act 
was  passed,  which  provided  for  adding  to  the  existing 
county  taxes  a  fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessment 
roil,  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  the  erection  of 
school -houses. 3  In  spite  of  the  good  intention  of  this  act, 
it  seems  to  have  caused  dissatisfaction  in  many  parts  of 
the  Territory.  The  Southport  (later  Kenosha)  Telegraph 
says  that  "  The  primary  cause  of  complaint  is,  that  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  county  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  were  required  of  the  taxpayers  in  gold  or 
silver  or  its  equivalent,"  and  that  in  that  county  at  least 
"not  a  dollar  of  the  moneys  collected  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  has  been  appropriated  to  that  object.  It 
is  said,"  continues  the  writer,  "  that  the  mouey  which  has 
been  col'ected  for  the  support  of  schools  has  been  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  the  expenses  of  county  officers,  etc. 
This  may  have  been  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  few 
rather  than  of  justice  to  the  people."* 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the  ast  was  modi- 
fied by  withdrawing  the  compulsory  features  of  the  school 
tax,  and  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  county  commis- 

1  Id  ,  1833,  pp.  103  108,  117-120. 

8 1  Inc.'.,  p.  4u. 

SJU  .  1839-40,  pp.  SO,  si. 

•Quoted  in  the  Milwaukee  Courier  of  Ma.y  1."),  1841. 
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sioncrs  whether  such  a  tax  should  or  should  not  be  levied. 
School  districts  were  permitted  to  levy  a  tax  not  in  excess 
of  three  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  school-house.  This  tax  was  to  be  collected 
by  a  district  collector.  Teachers  were  to  be  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  school  tax,  if  such  tax  were  sufficient;  if 
not,  the  remainder  of  the  teacher's  salary  was  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  trustees  from  the  school  patrons.1 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  passed  by  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  during  the  period  of  Territorial  government 
was  that  revising  the  system  of  local  government.  The 
settlers  in  southwestern  Wisconsin,  in  the  lead-mining  re- 
gion, were  mostly  from  the  Southern  and  Western  states, 
where  county  government  had  been  the  rule;  while  the 
people  in  th^  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  were  mainly 
from  New  England,  New  York,  or  Michigan,  where  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  system  of  town  government. 
Governor  Cass,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  town  system  west  of  the  lake;  but,  as  the  popula- 
tion was  so  scattered,  his  efforts  met  with  but  partial 
success.  At  the  legislative  session  of  1^41-4^2,  however,  a 
system  of  town  government  was  provided,-  and  the  choice 
of  adopting  this  or  continuing  the  county  system,  which 
wTas  also  modified  by  the  same  act,  was  left  to  the  people 
of  the  various  counties.  The  result  was  that  in  some 
counties -the  town  system  was  adopted,  while  in  others  the 
improved  county  system  was  preferred.  The  effect  of  this 
law  was  to  simplify  and  render  more  effective  the  system 
of  local  taxation  in  the  Territory. 

The  methods  of  levying,  assessing  and  collecting  taxes 
did  not  differ  materially  from  the  methods  provided  for  the 
towns  of  Green  Bay  and  St.  Anthony  by  the  Michigan 
legislature,  and  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  paper! 

Town  supervisors  were  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer,  and  to  report  an  estimate  of  current  expenses 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  annual  town  meeting,  where  it 

}Lawx  of  Wis  .  1840-41,  pp.  9  12. 
-  Ibid.,  Appendix,  pp.  1-74. 
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was  to  bo  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  town,  to  be  by 
them  accepted  or  rejected.  Towns  might  be  divided  in*-, 
school  districts,  which  should  receive  for  the  payment  ol 
school  teachers  their  portion  of  the  school  moneys  of  the 
township.  The  school  districts  might  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  electors  levy  a  tax  for  building  a  school- ho  use  and 
furnishing  the  same  with  fuel  and  appendages.  If  the  dis- 
trict's share  of  the  money  from  the  town  treasury  proved 
insufficient  to  pay  the  teacher's  salary,  the  school  commis- 
sioners might  collect  the  residue  from  all  persons  liable 
therefor. 

All  property  taxab'e  by  any  law  of  the  Territory  was 
made  taxable  for  town  and  school  purposes.  Assessments 
were  to  be  made  in  the  town  by  town  assessors,  and  a  col- 
lectc:  for  each  town  was  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 
This  collector  received  for  his  services  five  per  cent  of  his 
collections,  except  in  cases  where  distress  and  sale  was 
necessary,  when  eight  per  cent  was  allowed.  Commis- 
sioners of  highways,  elected  by  the  town  meeting,  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  roads,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
see  that  all  persons  liable  for  a  highway  tax  either  worked 
on  the  highways  at  least  two  days  each  year,  or  commuted 
for  the  same.  Each  town  was  to  pay  over  to  the  county 
supervisors  a  certain  per  cent  of  its  taxes,  to  be  used  for 
county  purposes.  The  county  supervisors  were  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  controlling  the  disbursements  of  the 
county. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  counties  which  did  not  prefer 
the  town  system  of  local  government,  some  modilications 
in  the  act  for  raising  county  revenues  were  made.1  The 
taxable  property  was  increased  by  adding  the  wares  of  mer- 
chants; and  in  Jefferson,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Crawford, 
and  St.  Croix  counties  improvements  on  lands  and  personal 
property  were  included.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  tax  on 
personal  property  was  extended  to  other  counties  as  their 
population  increased.  With  the  exception  of  road  taxes, 
the  taxes  in  those  counties  which  did  not  adopt  the  system 


xIbicL.  pp.  120-2  1. 
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of  town  government;  were  levied  by  county  commissioners 
upon  estimates  made  by  them.  The  rate  of  taxation  was 
prescribed  as  follows:  1 

"  For  the  payment  of  county  charges,  including  only  the 
expenses  of  courts  and  the  fees  of  officers  for  performing 
the  duties  required  by  law,  not  exceeding  three  mills  on 
the  dollar; 

"  For  the  support  of  the  poor,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on 
the  dollar; 

"  For  viewing  and  laying  out  county  roads  and  building 
county  bridges,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar; 

"  For  contingent  expenses,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half 
mills  on  the  dollar; 

For  the  support  of  roads  and  the  erection  of  school  - 
houses,  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  mills  011  the  dollar." 

With  but  slight  modifications,  the  system  of  taxation  de- 
scribed above  continued  throughout  Wisconsin's  Territorial 
existence,  except  that  in  1843  the  legislature  provided  that 
thereafter  there  should  be  annually  levied,  in  each  county, 
a  Territorial  tax  of  such  per  cent  as  the  legislature  shal_ 
have  determined  at  its  preceding  session.  For  the  \rea 
1343  this  tax  was  fixed  at  three  eighths  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar, in  [Milwaukee,  Racine,  Jefferson,  .and  Crawford  coun- 
ties, and  five  eighths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  in  all  other 
counties.2  By  an  oversight  the  bill  was  passed  without  an 
enacting  clause,  and  when  it  came  up  for  consideration  in 
the  next  legislature  it  failed  to  pass,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  1845  that  an  annual  tax  of  one  and  a  half  mills  on  the 
dollar  was  levied  by  the  Territory  "  to  provide  means  to 
pay  the  public  debt  of  the  Territory."  { 

Reliable  data  do  not  exist  for  satisfactorily  determining 
with  what  success  and  favor  the  system  of  taxation  met  in 
the  Territory.  During  a  great  part  of  Wisconsin's  Terri- 
torial history,  the  governor  and  the  legislature  were  polit- 
ically opposed   to  each   other,  and  any  measure  proposed 

1  Ibid  ,  p.  23, 

■Strong,  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  p.  415. 
3  Ibid  ,  pp.  -13S,  463,  101. 
12 
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by  one  party  was  almost  certain  to  meet  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  other.  Naturally  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  shared  in  this  conflict  between  the  governor  and  the 
legislature,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  the 
genuine  opinion  of  the  public  concerning  the  system  of 
taxation  which  has  been  described,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly being  criticised  by  the  governor  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages to  the  legislature.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain: 
The  burden  of  taxation  was  felt  by  the  inhabitants  to  bo 
sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  the  failure  to  erect  a  state 
government,  with  the  consequent  expense  of  legislative 
sessions,  until  several  years  after  "Wisconsin  had  the  req- 
uisite population.  "Heaven  knows,"  says  the  Milwaukee 
Courier  (Nov.  -4,  1841),  "  the  taxes  the  people  of  this 
Territory  have  to  bear  are  already  sufficiently  severe,  as 
most  any  citizen  of  Milwaukee  count}'  can  this  year  bear 
witness,  and  we  think  any  measure  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  augment  them  would  be  discountenanced."  1 

The  message  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature  at  its 
annual  session.  1S4L-41',  stated  that  "  the  system  of  taxation 
throughout  the  Territory  is  considered  unequal,  illegal, 
and  highly  oppressive.  Large  sums  of  money,"  said  the 
governor,  "are  collected  in  each  county,  but  few  if  any 
improvements  are  constructed;  and  the  people  very  justly 
complain  that  they  are  burthened  with  heavy  taxes  with- 
out receiving  any  apparent  benefit  from  their  expenditure. 
Its  operation  in  these  times  is  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  bona  fide  purchasers,  and  to  transfer  it  to  speculators  in 
tax  titles."  2 

There  was  doubtless  much  justice  in  the  criticism  of  the 
governor.  The  list  of  lands  to  be  sold  for  taxes  in  Milwau- 
kee, at  least,  as  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  is 
very  large  in  comparison  to  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  town.  The  governor  further  states  that  the  taxes  are 
too  large  when  the  sparse  population,  and  the  fact  that  the 

'The  tax  levied  in  Milwaukee  county  lor-  1810  was  approximately 
$14.00).   The  population  of  the  eouuty  was  about  (5,000. 
i  Milwaukee  Courier,  December  1841. 
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Territorial  expenses  are  met  by  the  general  government, 
are  considered.  He  also  complains  that  in  some  of  the 
organized  counties  "  there  are  but  few  more  inhabitants 
than  are  required  to  fill  the  offices."  In  many  counties,  he 
says,  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupants  of  the 
public  lands,  and  therefore  almost  wholly  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, which  falls  therefore  with  greater  weight  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  population. 

The  judiciary  committee  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  part  of  the  governor's  message  relating  to 
taxation,  reported  that  if  the  taxes  were  too  high  it  was  an 
evil  which  would  correct  itself,  as  the  people  of  each 
county  could,  through  their  officers,  determine  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  taxation.  The  committee  also  reported  that 
when  the  bill  for  levying  taxes  came  up  in  the  legislature, 
the  delegation  of  each  county  decided  upon  the  property 
which  they  wished  to  be  taxed,  that  no  complaints  had 
been  made  to  the  legislature  on  this  point,  and  hence  the 
governor's  objection,  that  some  property  was  wrongfully 
exempt  from  taxation,  was  not  a  valid  one.  The  commit- 
tee maintained  that  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  with 
its  provisions  for  sale  of  lands  if  tuxes  were  not  promptly 
paid,  was  the  only  awy  in  which  taxes  could  be  collected 
from  non-residents. 1 

In  1844  M.  M,  Strong  estimated  the  whole  assessment 
of  the  Territory  to  be  about  88, 000, 000. 2  The  expenses  of 
a  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  were  estimated  at 
£80,000,  which  would  mean  that  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
would  be  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  legislative 
sessions.  "  Some  of  our  counties,"  says  the  Grant  County 
Herald  (Sept.  14,  1844),  "  now  pay  nine  mills  on  the  dollar 
for  county  purposes,  and  if  one  per  cent  shall  be  added  for 
state  purposes,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  -nearly  two 
per  cent  of  a  tax  on  all  our  property  assessed."  The 
writer  further  estimates  that  if  a  state  government  were 
formed,  the  tax  necessary  to  pay  oil'  the  debt,  erect  build- 

»/(!.,  Feb.  2,  1842. 

'Strong,  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  pp.  i3?, 
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lags,  and  to  pay  the  Territorial  expenses  and  the  existing 
county  taxes,  would  equal  two  and  one-half  or  three  per 
cent.  This  may  have  been  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  fear  of  increased  taxation 
which  deterred  the  people  of  Wisconsin  from  seeking  admis- 
sion into  the  union  until  1848. 

Debt. 

Wisconsin's  inability  to  undertake  extensive  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  unwillingness  which  her  people  felt 
to  incur  heavy  financial  obligations,  prevented  the  Territory 
from  following  in  the  steps  of  some  of  her  sister  states, 
which  had  contracted  such  enormous  debts  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  repudiate  rather  than  to  meet  their  obligations.  The 
expenses  of  holding  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  having  exceeded  in  the  first  few  years  the  ap" 
propriations  made  by  congress  for  that  purpose,  the  Ter- 
ritory was,  in  1839,  obliged  to  borrow  *15,000  to  meet  its 
obligations.1  In  1841  the  Territory  issued  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  which,  as  they  bore  interest  at  ten  per  cent, 
and  were  transferable  by  indorsement,  soon  came  to  circu- 
late as  paper  money.2 

In  ls42  congress  liquidated  the  debt,  which  now  amounted 
to  §45,000,  and  also  provided,  "that  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  no  Territory  shall  hereafter,  in  any  instance,  o."  un- 
der any  pretext  whatever,  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
by  congress  for  its  annual  expenses."3  In  spite  of  this 
legal  restriction  the  expenses  of  the  legislative  sessions 
continued  to  exceed  the  appropriations  made  by  congress. 
These  appropriations  were  made  by  congress  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  furnished  by  the  governor,  and  it  was  openly 
claimed  that  the  governor  purposely  underestimated  tin1 
necessary  expenses  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  shorten 
its  sessions,  for  the  legislature  was  at  this  time  investi- 
gating tin4  conduct  of  th«'  governor  as  one  of  the  building 

1  Ibid.,  p.  231. 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  324,  315. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  353,  355. 
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commissioners  of  the  caprtoi, *fche  financial  history  ol*  which 
lias  been  recited  in  the  previous  chapter.1 

By  184 5  the  debt  of  the  Territory  was  known  to  be  in 
excess  of  $8,600,  and  an  annual  tax  of  one  and  a  half  mills 
on  the  dollar  was  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  this 
debt.2  When  Wisconsin  entered  the  union  in  1848,  her 
total  debt,  as  stated  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle* was  $12,892.75,  consisting  principally  if  not  entirely 
of  the  ten  bonds  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal 
company,  which  had  been  repudiated,  but  were  now,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  on  the  same,  adopted  as  a  state 
debt.  "With  the  payment  of  these  bonds  the  state  was 
left  absolutely  without  debt. "  4 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  113,  4U. 
9  Ibid.,  pp.  403,  404. 

3 State  and  City  Supplement,  April  29, 1S93. 
4  Ibid. 
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COFFER  CURRENCY  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  COLONIAL 
TIMES  (1KM72G). 


BY  G.  DEVKON,   M.  D. 

[Paper  submitted  at  Forty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin, Deeerubfi-  1-1,  1S93.] 

Touring  the  month  of  November,  1893,  I  sent  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  two  copper  coins  dated  1722, 
which  were  among  the  very  first  to  circulate  in  New  Orleans, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Louisiana  of  that  date.  I  hope  you  may 
find  them  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  collections  of  your 
Society,  for  the  currency  of  a  country  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  history. 

When  the  French  first  settled  in  Canada,  and  when  Mar- 
quette, Joutel  and  LaSalle  began  their  explorations  down 
the  Mississippi  river,  trade  with  the  Indians  was  merely 
barter,  the  whites  exchanging  bells,  knives,  colored  cloths, 
etc.,  for  furs  and  other  products  of  the  forest.  And  when 
the  French  government,  or  companies  having  control  of  its 
colonies,  first  established  stores  for  the  sale  of  European 
goods,  the  barter  system  still  prevailed,  even  among  the 
settlers  themselves.  But  the  desire  to  keep  the  settlers  in 
the  colonies,  as  much  as  that  of  assisting  commerce,  soon 
compelled  the  mother  country,  or  rather  the  king,  to 
authorize  the  issue  oi  paper  or  pasteboard  currency  (mon- 
naie  de  carte),  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  within  the 
colonies.  Somewhat  later  (February  lit,  1670),  this  paper 
currency  was  superseded  by  an  order  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
have  manufactured,  tor  his  American  colonies,  coins  of  15 
sols,  5  sols  and  2  sols.  The  first  two  were  of  silver  and 
were  issued;  the  last,  a  copper  com,  was  not  issued,  or 
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rather  was  not  put  into  circulation,  though  it  was  made  in 
Paris. 

An  order  of  November  IB,  1672,  commands  that  the  new 
currency  be  used  for  all  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts;  it  also  forbids  all  payments  of  debts  in 
merchandise  or  produce,  even  if  such  payment  were  con- 
tracted to  be  so  made.  By  the  same  order,  the  currency 
used  in  Prance,  the  king  says,  shall  be  received  in  his 
-colonies,  but  at  a  higher  value,  to-wit:  The  15- sols  piece 
for  20  sols,  the  5' sols  for  0  sols  and  8  deniers,  the  sol  of 
15  deniers  for  20  deniers,  and  all  other  coins  in  the  same 
increased  proportion. 

In  December.  171 G,  Louis  XV.  ordered  that  there  be  manu- 
factured .a  the  mint  of  Perpignan  150.000  marcs  (one  marc 
is  244.753  gr.)  of  copper,  coins  of  6  deniers  and  others  of 
12  deniers,  for  his  American  colonies.  These  coins  were 
struck  in  1717.  and  may  be  thus  described: 

I.  — 12  deniers,  copper  coin.   Circular  legend:    LVD.  XV.  D.G.  FR,  ET. 

NAV.  REX,  If.  A  boyish  head,  with  a  childish  dress.  Reverse: 
XII  — DEXIERS  — COLONIES  -  1717.  Diameter,  29mm.;  thick- 
ness, 2  mm.',  weight  12  236  gr. 

II.  —  G  deniers,  copper  coin.    Sam-e  as  above-,  only  VI  instead  of  XII. 

Diameter,  20  mm.;  thickness,  1  mm.;  weight,  6.118  gr. 

The  order  that  the  above  coins  should  circulate  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana  was  issued  from  Paris  on  March  9, 
1717,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  said  order 
being  signed,  "  Louis.  By  the  King,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
Regent;  present,  Phelypaux." 

In  June,  1721,  Louis  XV.  issued  the  following  edict,  which 
I  will  translate  in  full,  as  it  relates  to  the  copper  coins  I 
sent  to  the  Society: 

EDICT  OF  THE  KING. 

For  the  manufacturing  of  one  hundred  thousand  marcs  of  copper 
specie  for  tin*  colonies  of  America,  and  others. 

driven  in  Paris  during  the  month  of  June,  1 7*J L 

LOUIS,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Prance  and  Navarre,  To  all 
present  and  who  may  come.  Greeting: — By  our  Edict  of  December,  1716 
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We  bad  ordered  the  manufacture  in  the  mint  of  Perpiirnan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  mares  of  copper  currency  for  otir  Colonies. of 
America,  for  which  We  had  intended  to  use  coppers  which  were  in  the 
Buildings  of  said  Mint;  but  the  bad  quality  of  said  coppers  having 
caused  said  manufacture  to  cease,  and  the  need  of  small  Currency  in 
said  Colonies  increasing  daily.  We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  accept  the 
proposition  which  has  been  made  to  Us  to  cause  to  be  coined  in  our 
Mints  the  copper  disks  which  the  Company  of  the  Indies  lias  had  made 
in  Sweden. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  so  inclining  Us,  with  the  advice  of  our 
very  dear  and  much  beloved  uncle,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  grandson  of 
France,  the  Regent,  of  our  very  dear  and  much  beloved  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Chartres,  first  prince  of  our  blood,  of  our  very  dear  and  much  be- 
loved cousin,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  of  our  very  dear  and  much  beloved 
cousin,  the  count  of  Charollois,  of  our  very  dear  and  much  beloved 
cousin,  the  prince  of  Conty,  princes  of  our  blood,  of  our  very  dear  and 
maci  beloved  uncle,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  a  legitimated  pince.  and 
other  peers  of  France,  great  and  notable  persons  of  our  Kingdom,  and 
from  our  positive  knowledge,  full  power,  and  royal  authority,  We  have 
by  our  present  Edict,  said  and  ordered.  We  say  and  order,  We  wish  and 
it  pleases  Us,  that  in  our  Mints  of  Bordeaux,  la  Rochelle,  Nantes  and 
Rouen,  there  shall  be  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marcs  of  copper  specie,  as  many  to  the  weight  of  twenty 
to  the  marc,  or  in  halves  to  the  weight  of  forty  to  the  marc,  and  qnar- 
ters  to  the  weight  of  eighty  to  the  marc,  of  which  the  disks  all  manu- 
factured shall  be  delivered;  to- wit:  to  our  Mint  of  Bordeaux,  thirty 
thousand  marcs;  to  the  one  of  la  Rochelle,  fifty  thousand  marcs;  to  the 
one  of  Xautes,  forty  thousand  marcs;  to  the  one  of  Rouen,  thirty  thou- 
sand marcs;  which  specie  shall  be  with  a  possible  difference  of  one  fourth 
of  a  piece  to  a  marc,  the  heavy  oues  to  cover  the  light  ones  the  most 
evenly  that  it  can  possibly  be  done,  without  necessitating  the  return  of 
the  coin  to  bullion  and  bullion  to  coin;  said  money  shall  bear  the  im- 
pressions which  are  designed  in  the  book  attached  under  the  couuterseal 
of  the  preseut  Edict,  and  shall  circulate  iu  all  our  Colonies  of  America, 
and  other  places  under  our  domination  outside  of  Europe;  to-wit:  the 
ones  of  twenty  to  the  marc  for  eighteen  deniers,  the  ones  of  forty  to  the 
marc  for  i  iue  deniers,  and  the  ones  of  eighty  to  the  marc  for  four  and  a 
half  deniers,  provided  they  be  not  circulated  in  France,  under  penalty 
of  arbitrary  fine  and  confiscation. 

We  hereby  give  by  order  to  our  true  and  loyal  councilors,  the  one^ 
in  charge  of  our  court  of  mints,  in  Paris,  that  they  cause  our  present 
edict  to  be  read,  published  and  recorded,  and  that  it*  contents  be  kept, 
observed  and  executed  in  its  form  and  tenor;  FOB  SCCU  is  OUR  PLEASURE. 
And  iu  order  that  it  be  a  tiling  firm  and  stable  forever.  We  have  caused 
our  seal  to  be  affixed  thereto. 
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Given  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  «June.  in  the  y<  ;ir  of  the  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  of  our  Reign  tin:  sixth. 
[Signed]  LOUIS,  [and  underneath]:  By  the  King,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent;  present,  Phelyp'^aux.  [Countersigned]  Daguesseau.  Seen  in 
the  Council,  Le  Pelletier  de  la  Houssaye.  [And  sealed  with  the  great 
seal  of  green  wax.] 

The  mints  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  did  not  coin  any  of 
the  above  coppers.  The  mint  of  La  Rochelle  did  not  make 
the  three  coins  above  ordered;  it  only  issued  the  piece  of 
9  deniers,  in  1721  and  1722,  with  the  letter  H  (which  you 
will  find  on  the  two  pieces  I  sent  you).  The  same  9-deniers 
piece  was  also  made  at  the  mint  of  Rouen,  but  only  in 
1721,  with  the  letter  B. 

This  copper  coin  of  1721-1722  can  be  described  as  fol- 
lows ; 

A  circular  legend,  SIT.  XOUEN.  DOMINI.  BENE  DICTUM  ;-iu  the 
center,  two  capital  L>  crossed  and  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

Reverse;  COLONIES  —  FRANCOISES  — 1721  or  1722  —  H  or  B. 
Xo  milling  on  the  edge;  diameter,  2G  mm  ;  thickness,  1  mm.;  weight, 
G.118  gr. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  edict  of  June,  1721,  the  follow- 
ing year  the  sum  of  20,000  livres  of  that  colonial  currency 
was  sent  to  Canada,but  the  people  of  that  colony  did  not  re- 
ceive it  willingly;  in  fact  they  refused  to  accept  that  special 
currency  in  payments  for  debts  previously  contracted,  on 
the  ground  that  the  said  edict  had  not  been  recorded  in 
the  superior  council.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the 
edict  be  so  recorded,  that  no  more  of  that  currency  be 
sent  to  Canada,  and  that  orders  be  sent  to  compel  its  accept- 
ance. 

The  superior  council  of  Quebec  sent  a  memorial  asking 
that  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  that  currency  be  a  legal 
tender  in  any  payment,  as  is  usual  in  the  kingdom. 

The  edict  of  the  month  of  June,  1721,  was  at  last  recorded 
on  the  17th  of  July,  172  5,  and  the  memorial  of  the  superior 
council,  as  to  only  one  sixth  of  that  copper  currency  being 
a  legal  tender,  was  approved.  Even  now  the  new  currency 
met  with  little  favor,  because  it  was  found  too  heavy,  and 
like  our  present  silver  dollar  not  having  its  nominal  value. 
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The  amount  sent  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies  in  17^2 
consisted  of  200,25  pounds  of  coins  of  9  deniers  each,  say 
81,080  copper  coins,  representing  a  value  of  306  livres  and 
Id  sols,  which  were  distributed  among  the  people.  The  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  19.718  livres,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  company,  and  was  returned  to  the  mint  in  La  Rochelle 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1726. 

The  copper  coins  of  1721  and  1722  met  with  great  op- 
position in  New  Orleans,  and  it  required  a  penal  edict 
to  force  their  acceptance  in  that  place.  In  a  letter 
dated  from  New  Orleans,  September  7,  1723,  written  by 
the  Rev.  Raphael  de  Luxembourg,  the  first  curate  of  New 
Orleans,  he  says:  "The  ministry  gives  us  very  little,  and 
evpn  that  little  can  be  expected  only  at  New  Orleans, 
where  there  are  lew  offerings  for  masses,  some  [fees  for] 
parochial  functions  in  copper  coin,  which  is  valued  so  low 
that  during  our  sickness  I  sent  everywhere  to  get  a  couple 

of  eggs,  offering  as  much  as  sous  apiece,  but  could 

not  find  them.  Those  who  sold  them  replied  that  they 
could  do  nothing  witli  our  copper,  and  that,  if  we  had 
white  money  to  give  them,  they  had  eggs  to  sell  us." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1724,  the  king  issued  a  new  order,  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  copper  coins  of  9  deniers  to  G;  and 
issued  the  necessary  directions  to  have  the  same  carried 
out  by  the  commanding  officer  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  Louisiana. 

This  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  copper  coin  did  not 
render  it  any  more  popular  in  New  Orleans,  which  to  this 
day  has  never  taken  any  fancy  to  any  copper  currency  — 
the  copper  cents  of  the  United  States  being  used  only  to 
make  payments  or  change  at  the  post-office  or  custom- 
house; the  nickel  5-cents  piece4  being  the  only  coin  of  base 
metal  used,  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  residents  of 
New  Orleans,  in  any  trade  or  purchase. 

The  copper  currency  became  so  unpopular  in  Louisiana 
that  on  the  31st  of  October,  1726,  the  council  of  state  ren- 
dered a  decree  to  compel  its  acceptance,  as  follows: 
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His  Majesty,  behtg in  bis  council,  has  ordered  and  orders  that  the 
copper  currency  He  has  introduced  in  his  Colony  of  Louisiana,  shall  be 
received  in  all  sorts  of  payments,  without  any  difference  between  it  and 
the  piastres  (dollars)  or  other  coins  of  Spain;  He  desires  and  He  wishes 
it  well  understood  that  the  holders  of  letters  of  exchange,  or  other 
notes,  shall  not  demand  payment  thereof  in  any  other  than  the  copper 
currency,  at  the  value  of  its  actual  rat  e.  under  t  he  penalties  for  concussion 
or  [extortion]  notwithstanding  any  clauses  which  maybe  inserted,  in 
said  letters  of  exchange  or  notes,  under  a  penalty  of  three  hundred 
livres  as  a  tine,  payable  one  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the 
hospital,  and  under  the  further  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  piastres 
[silver  dollars],  which  his  letters  of  exchange  entitled  him  to,  and  of 
being  flogged  and  branded  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner. 

Whether  the  people  of  Louisiana  became  reconciled  to  the 
use  of  the  copper  currency  after  the  above,  or  if  any  diso- 
bedient Louisianian  was  so  flogged  and  branded,  under  the 
paternal  decree  of  the  31st  of  October,  1726,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

This  short  history  of  a  copper  currency,  issued  with  a 
nominal  value  which  the  metal  did  not  represent,  is  not 
without  sonle  interest  for  our  present  rulers  and  law- 
makers, and  1  hope  the  recent  congressional  debates  over 
the  silver  dollar  will  never  require  such  decrees  as  that  of 
"Louis  It  Men  ahne,"  to  be  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
free  and  united  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

New  Orleans,  December  4,  1893. 
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committee,  and  the  following  standing  committees  are  sub-com- 
mittees thereof: 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Library  —  Thwaites,  Butler,  Turner,  Gregory,  and  Conover;  ex  ojlicio  — 
Upham,  Carson,  and  Peterson. 

Finance  —  Van  Slyke,  Morris,  Doyon.  Ramsay,  and  Burrows. 

Auditing  Accounts  —  Morris,  Carpenter,  Ramsay,  Steensland,  and  Con- 
over. 

Printing  and  Publication  —  Thwaites,  Butler,   Adams,  Anderson,  and 

Turner;  ex-ojficio  —  Casson  and  Peterson. 
hraper  Homestead— Van  Slyke,  Steensland,  and  Thwaites. 
Art  Gallery  and  Ifuseum  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Delaplaine,  Winslow,  and 

Sanborn. 

Historical  Monuments  —  Turner,  Thwaites,  Butler,  Wright,  and  Greg 
ory. 

Contributions  and  Endowments  —  -  Bradley,  Johnson,  Keyes,  Oakley,  and 
Wright. 

Literary  Exchanges  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Parkinson,  Freeman  and  Ro- 
seustengel. 

Natural  History  —  Fairehild,  Bunu,  Bur  lick,  Dunning,  and  Siebeeker. 
Historical  Narratives  —  Orton,  Pfrmey,  Carpenter,  Gregory,  and  Ander* 
son. 

Nomination  of  Members  —  Keyes,  Giles.  Main,  Cassoday,  and  Proudfit. 
Prehistoric  Antiquities  and  Indian  History  —  Butler,  Fairehild,  Dunning 

Johnson  and  liaymer. 
Obituaries  —  Pinney,  Parkinson,  Hastings,  Johnson,  and  Burrows. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE.  1301-05. 

Legislation  --  Fairehild,  Van  Slyke.  Parkinson,  Oakley,  and  Thwaites. 


LIBRARY  STAFF,  ETC.  -  1894-9," 


secretary 
Reuben  Gold  Tiiwait  :s 

librarian 

Isaac  Samuel  Bradley 

assistant  librarian 

Minnie  Myrtle  Oakley 


lib  11 a  it  y  assist  ants 

Emma  Alethea  Hawley 
Annie  Amelia  Nuxns 
Florence  Elizabeth  Baker 
Emma  Helen  Blair 

messengers 

John  Harris  McXichol  (library) 
Ceylon  Ciiilds  Lincoln  (gallery  ami  museum) 


Library  Open  —  From  (J  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Portrait  Gallery  and  Museum  Open  —  Morning,  9  to  12:30;  Afternoon, 
1:30  to  5. 
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FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Shite  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol, 
Thursday  evening,  December  13,  1S94. 

President  Johnston  took  tin4  chair  at  7:30  o'clock,  without 
remarks. 

FINANCIAL   RE  PORTS. 

Chairman  Van  Slyke,  of  the  committee  on  finance,  presented 
the  report  of  his  committee,  approving  the  annual  report  of 
Treasurer  Proudfit,  both  of  which  reports  were  duly  adopted. 
[See  Appendix.  B.  and  C. ] 

Chairman  Morris,  of  the  auditing-  committee,  reported  that 
said  committee  had  examined  and  approved  the  report  of  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Thwaitcs,  of  expenditures  from  the  general 
fund  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1894,  the  vouchers 
therefor  having  been  deposited  with  the  governor  according-  to 
law.  The  committee  also  reported  having  favorably  passed 
upon  that  officer's  expenditures  from  the  income  of  the  binding 
fund  during  1894.     [See  Appendix,  A.  ] 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Thwaites,  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
committee,  presented  its  annual  report,  which  was  adopted. 
[See  Appendix,  D.  ] 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Messrs.  Van  Slyke.  Grles,  Oakley.  Keyes,  and  Harr.den  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers,  and  reported 
in  favor  of  the  following,  who  were  duly  elected: 


s 


W I  SCON  SIN  III  STO  R I C  A  L  SOCI E  'I  V . 


Vice-President —  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  of  Chippewa  Palls,  to 
succeed  T T •  > r i .  Mom.--  M.  Sfcrowg,  <>f  Mineral  Point,  deceased. 

Curator*  ft>r  tin  term  expiring  ut  the  annual  meeting  in  7s''/  —  Gen. 
George  P.  Delaplaine,  Ron.  Komanzo  Bunn,  Hon.  Silas  u.  Pinney,  Hon. 
Elisha  W.  Keyes,  lion.  Samuel  D.  Hasting,  Hon.  George  Raymer,  Hon. 
Philo  Dunning,  Hon.  John  B.  Cassoday,  Hon.  Hall.-  Steensland,  Charles 
N.  Gregory,  A.  M.,  Arthur  L.  Sanborn,  LL.  B.,  Hon.  John  B.  Winslow. 

SEW   3f EMBERS. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Proudfit,  Kerr,  Ray- 
mer, and  Dodge  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  new  num- 
bers, and  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  following 
were  elected  : 

Active  —  Rev.  P.  B.  Knox,  Prof.  Charles  Forster  Smith,  Prof.  Albert  S. 
Flint,  and  Prof.  Frank  G.  Hubbard,  of  Madison;  and  Hon.  W.H.  Austin, 
and  D.  E.  Roberts,  of  Milwaukee. 

Corrcspoii'ling  —  Alfred  E."Uulger,  Montreal,  Canada;  J.  N.  Larned, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  Chicago;  Col.  George  P.  Mathes, 
Milwaukee;  Dr.  J.  11.  Ott,  Watertown;  and  A.  C.  Dodge,  Monroe. 

ADDRESSES. 

Addresses  were  then  presented  as  follows,  for  the  full  text  of 
which  see  Appendix: 

Early  Shipping  on  Lake  Superior,  by  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.  D. 

The  Free  Soil  Party  in  Wisconsin,  by  Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  M.  A. 
The  several  reports  and  papers  were  ordered  printed  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,   whereupon  the  meeting  stood 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  the  close 
of  the  Society  meeting,  President  Johnston  in  the  chair. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  salary  of  the  library  attendant  be 
fixed  at  SIJOO  per  annum. 

Mr.  W.  A.  P.  Morris,  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  made  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  es- 
tate, and  tie-  Society's  interest  therein.  The  finance  committee 
was  given  full  power  to  act  in  the  promises,  in  behalf  of  the 
Society. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING.  g 

Chairman  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Draper  Homestead  committee,  re- 
ported relative  to  the  emwfttion  o<'  t&e  property,  <i.ni  ainLoritv 
was  given  to  the  <.omi;iitttv  to  sell  the  same  v.  hen  it  was  thought 
desirable. 

The  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  select  committee  of 
five,  on  legislation,  to  present  the  needs  of  the  Society  for  a 
new  library  and  museum  building. 

The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned. 


APPENDIX. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRET  AR  V. 


CORRESPONDS 


General  Fund. 


Statement  of  expenditures  therefrom,  during  the  Society's 
fiscal  year  ending  November  80,  1894,  submitted  to  the  auditing 
committee  of  the  Society,  December  8,  1894,  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  corresponding  secretary. 

VOUCHERS. 


Adams  Express  Co  ,  freight,  consol.  rec   $ 7  10 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Milwaukee,  rubber  stamps. ...  315 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Milwaukee*  rubber  stamps  ...  2  75 

Adainf,  W.  F.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books   17  58 

Amer.  Dialect. Soc,  New  York,  pubs    1  00 

A  trier.  Economic  Ass'n,  New  York,  pubs....  3  00 

Amer  Express  Co..  freight,  cousol.  rec   85  40 

Amer.  Historical  Ass'n.  New  York,  puts   3  00 

Amer.  Library  A-s'n,  Jersey  City,  pubs   4  00 

Appier  on  &  Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   7  00 

Appleton  &  Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   13  00 

Appleton  &  Co..  D.,  Chicago,  books   7  00 

Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer.,  pubs   10  00 

Arthur,  F.  W.,  Madison,  proof  reading   5  00 

Austin,  J.  O. ,  Providence.  R.  L,  books   1"  00 

Baker,  F.  EM  salary,  consol.  rec   525  00 

Barbee  &  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  book   1  25 

Bartholomew,  W.  F  ,  Boston,  book              .  3  00 

Beers,  F.  L.,  New  York,  books   10  00 

Beers,  J.  H.,  &  Co..  Chicago,  books    28  50 

Bible  study  Pub.  Co..  Boston,  books   20  32 

Blair,  E.  Helen,  extra  clerk,  consol.  rec   324  05 

Bookseller,  London,  periodical   1  77 

Boston  Rook  Co.,  Boston.  l>o<»ks   05  00 

Boston  Book  Co..  Boston,  books    IS  00 

Brant,  S.  A.,  Madison,  bo<  k   18  50 

British  Record  Society,  London,  pubs   5  25 

Britnell,  John.  Toronto,  books   37  96 

Bruinder,  George.  Milwaukee,  book   9  00 

Bryant.  H.  VVM  Portland,  Me.,  books   10  00 

Uarswell  Co..  Toronto,  book   2  25 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Hv.  Co.,  freight,  consol.  rec.  43  71 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Co.,  freight,  consol.  rec   20  21 
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VOUCHERS. 
Tfo.  Date. 

M  Julv  10, '91  Christian  Literature  Co., New York,  book .. .  slO  00 

35  June  1 8,  '5)1  CrHey,  J.  P.,  Roo&laiud.  Me.,  periodical   1  00 

86  Oct.  1U,  '91  Clarke  &  Co.,  Robert,  Cii  ciimati,  hook   2  CO 

37  Nov.  8. '91  Clarke  &  Co..,  Robert.  Cincinnati,  book    2  00 

38  Nov.  16, '94  Cong.  Church  Bid}?.  Soc'y.  New  York,  pubs.  1  25 

39  Feb.  24.  '04  C.-ans:on  &  Curts.  Cincinnati,  books   5'  75 

-10  Mch.  30,  '91  Crouse,  P.  M.,  Indianapolis,  books   IS  Go 

41  Jan.  9,  '94  Curtis*,  b\W.  Mid ison,  photography   3100 

42  Jury  2T,  '91  Democrat  Printing  C*>.,  Maiison,  printing. . .  14  25 

43  Mch.  2,  ?94  Dillon  &  Co..  R  S..  Albany,  N.  Y.,  book.    ..  3  00 

44  Sept.  3.  '91  D  >dge  &  Brown  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  books  20  00 
4.")  Aug.  8, '94  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Boston,  book   10  00 

40  Dec.  21,  '93  F4gg,  Peter.  Madison,  hook   0  00 

47  Oct.  0, '94  Fire  and  Water,  New  York,  periodicals.   5  40 

48  Mch.  8,  '94  Foster,  J  .  London,  bcoks    15  75 

49  Oct.  18. '94  Fuller,  W.  VV. .  Chicago,  book   4  00 

50  June  19, '94  Garrison,  Francis  J.,  Boston,  books   54  75 

51  Julv  13.  '94  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  book    2  00 

52  Mch.  10.  '91  Giese,  W.  F,,  Madison,  translation   12  00 

53  Nov.  14, '94  Gray,  Henry,  London,  book   3  91 

54  Mch.  28,  '94  Gross,  Philip,  Milwaukee,  supplies   5  40 

55  Nov.  3,  '94  Hamilton,  Charles,  Worcester.  Mass.,  books.  13  35 
50  Sept.  21.  '94  Harding,  George7,  London,  books   34  50 

57  Oct.  19, '91  Harrisburg  Pub.  Co..  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  book.  5  00 

58  Dec.  11,  '93  Harden,  Lewis  S.,  Washington.  D.  C.  books  53  00 

59  Apr.  13.  '94  Hainersly  &  Co.,  L.  R..  Philadelphia,  book...  3  00 

60  Dec.  1. '94  Hawtey,  K  irna  A.,  salary   100  00 

01  Aug.  TO.  '94  Henkels,  Stan.  V7,  Philadelphia,  book    1  50 

62  Oct.  19, '94  His V Register  Pub.  Co  ,  Phila  ,  periodical. . .  100 

63  Julv  2, '94  Hoepli,  Ulrico.  Milan,  Italr,  books.   5  46 

64  May  2.  '91  Howard,  It':  8  W,,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  book..  10  00 

65  Nov.  25, '93  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co.,  freight     40 

60  Dec.  22, '93  Illinois  Central  P\ .  Co.,  freight   36  00 

67  Feb.  2, '91  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co. ,  freight   50 

68  Mch.  7,  ?94  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co..  freight.   90 

69  Mch.  31. '94  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co. ,  freight   25 

70  Aug.  31  '94  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co  ,  freight   40 

71  June  IS, '94  Jones,  Jenkin  L.Chicago,  indices   5  00 

72  Aug.  3. '91  Jewish  Pub.  Soc'v  Amer..  Phila  ,  book   2  24 

73  Feb.  2, '94  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  books   6  00 

74  Apr.  14,  '94  Journalist,  New  York,  periodical   2  00 

75  Dec  11,  "93  Keith,  Charles  P.,  Phila.,  book   2  CO 

76  Oct.  15.  'i*4  Knapp,  Emma  D   Bridgeport.  Conn. ,  book.  5  00 

77  Oct.  3,  '94  Libby,  O  G..  Madison,  express   4  00 

78  Feb.  9,  '94  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies   16  09 

79  Apr.  5.  "94  Library  Bureau.  Chicago,  supplies  :  10  00 

80  Aug.  7, '91  Library  3iireau,  Chicago,  supplies    20  25 

81  Dec.  3. '91  Littleheld,  G  B  .  Boston,  eon  sol.  rec    126  54 

82  Apr.  26, '94  Louisville  Press  Co.,  Louisville,  papers   1  50 

83  June  18,  '94  Lowdermilk  &  Co..  \V.  ti..  Wash,  books   5  00 

84  Aug.  3, '91  Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  W.  H.,  Wash.,  books  ...  4  50 

85  Feb.  l.  '94  Luchsinger,  John,  Monroe.  Wis.,  translation.  25  Op 

86  Sept.  3, '91  McAlarnev.  M.  W.(  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  book...  2  50 

87  Dec.  3. '91  McClurg  &  Co.,  A.  C,  Chicago,  consol.  rec. .  C79  25 

88  Sept.  14.  '91  Miine  Genealogical  Soc  .  Portland,  book   100 

S9  Jan.  4,  Ml  Martin,  Deborah.  B  ,  Green  Bay,  boo  s   6  00 

90  Aug.  2, ''.»!  Montgomery,  M.  L  ,  Reading,  Pa.,  book   3  00 

91  Apr.  5, '94  Morris,  F.  M.,  Chicago,,  bo  >k   150 

92  Aug.  7,  *:»4  Morns.  Seymour.  Chicago,  book   5  00 

93  Jan.  22, '94  Moore,  W.  11. ,  Brockport  X.  Y.,  periodicals,  321  85 
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M n  -re,  W  II..  Brockport.  N  V..  p&riodieakj.  *l  2<> 

Moore.  W  'I.,  Kr.       . rt,  N.  V.  periodicals.  V',  55 

Moseley,  James  I-"  ,  Madison,  framing   I  25 

Mur.v-ell's  Sons.  Jofd,  Aloinv.  N.  Y.,  books. 3  60 

Muiisetrs  Sons,  Joel,  Albany,  X.  Y.,  books...  is  0s* 

Munsell's  Sons,  Joel.  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  books  ..  7  65 
Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  Albany,  N.  Y,  consol. 

tpc    "   31  80 

Munsnli's  Sons,  Joel.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books...  1  25 

Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  books...  5  90 

Nelson.  O  N  ,  Minneapolis,  book   3  00 

Nichols,  C    A  ,  Springfield,  Mass.,  book   10  00 

Nichols,  C.  A  .  Springfield;  Mas*  .  b&bk   5  00 

Nunns.  Annie  A.,  salary,  consol.  rec.    200  CO 

Oakley,  .Minnie  M.,  Madison,  trav.  oxp   G  25 

Ontai'ii  Pub  Co  {  Toronto,  periodical    3  75 

Parsons.  A.  S.,  Madison,  book   7  50 

Plumb.  H.  K. ,  Peelv.  Pa  ,  bbok   3  00 

Pawsey  &  Eaves,  Ipswich,  Eng.,  periodical..  1  35 

Prince  Society,  Boston,  book    5  00 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York,  book   3  66 

Rider,  S  S.,  Providence.  R.  I  ,  books   19  71 

Rider,  S.  s.,  Providence,  R  L,  book   1  50 

Rider.  S.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  book   1  50 

Roe.  AlfredS.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  book   3  00 

Saffell.  C  C  P>a  lei  more,  books,  consol.  rec.  4  40  75 

vSeever.  W.  J.,  St.  Louis,  prehistoric  pottery.  800  00 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A..  NVw  York,  book    I  00 

Sh;  as  by  &  Smith,  Madison,  supp'ies        .....  32  80 

Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Mdwaukee  ..  85  00 

S  '1.1.  &  Siilors  Hist.  Soc.  of  R.  I.,  book   3  50 

Sold.  &  Sailors  Hist  Soc.  of  R  I  .  book   40 

Sotheran  &  Co  ,  -».,  London,  books   3  37 

Sotheran  &  Co.,  H.,  London,  books   12  75 

S  >tinjran  &  Co  ,  IT..  London,  books   12  OS 

So  therm  &  Co..  H  ,  London,  books   1  07 

S  »uth«-*rn  Hist.  S>c.  Richmond,  Yd.,  book...  3  00 

State  Journal  Pt^.  Co,  Vladisoo,  papers    3  00 

Stechert.  O.  E  ,  New  York,  consol.  rec   2^  05 

Stevens,  B.  F.,  London;  book   23  00 

Stevens,  R  P..  London,  book    22  00 

Stevens,  B.  F.,  London,  bo  >k   22  00 

Stevens,  H.  F.,  London,  book    ..^   22  00 

Strong,  Gurnej  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  l)ook.  ...  2  50 

Sumner  o:  Morris,  Madison,  snpplie   12  10 

rh')in;ts,  A.  C  ,  Kaverford,  Pi  .  book    I  50 

Thorpe,  r.  M„  New  York,  books   15  00 

Thorpe,  T.  M..  New  York,  books   17  00 

Tribune  Association,  S.  Y.,  books  ...    I  00 

United  States  Express  Co.,  COI  8)1.  rec    8  70 

University  Prp-s  of  Chicago,  periodical   3  00 

Utlov.  H.M..  Detroit,  Midi.,  book   1  00 

Veghte,  A.  E.,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  books  3  30 

Yt^hte.  A.  E..  Somerville,  N  J.,  books  ...  7  77 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  Philadelphia, 

books    4  50 

White,  J.  T.  &  Co.,  New  York,  book   8  00 

Wjuce,  J  T.  &  Co.,  Vew  York,  bo  >«s   8  00 

VVMh'tn's  Board  of  Missions.  U  >-t  m.  pubs...  3  15 

WjckorE,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  Chicago   12  00 
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VOUCHERS. 

50.  Date. 

152  -lune    8,  '94    Youn£.  W.  H.,  Troy,  X.  Y  .  book   $3  50 

153  Nov.  80,  '94    Secretary  Tnwaites's  personal  account ....  .       186  87 

Total  expenditures  (R.  G.  Thwaites,  Cr)...  $5,200  81 


11.  O.  Thwaites,  Dr. 

1S93. 

Dec.    1.    Balance  on  hand  (see  auditing  committee's 

report.  Dec.  5)  ~    $81  53 

15.    Received  from  Treasurers Proudfit   S00  00 

18.    Rebate  by   VVm.    Tyrrell   (engrossed  List. 

express)   3  00 

1894. 

Jan.   6.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proud  fit   600  00 

23     Received  from  Treasurer  Proud  fit   600  00 

Mch.15.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit.  1,500  00 

17.    Rebate,  III.  Cent.  Ry.  (Webster  carriage 

charge)   10  00 

July    2.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit  (balance 

annual  state  appropriation)   1,500  00 

 $5,100  52 

Overpayment,  due  R.  G.  T.,  from  app'n,  1895   $100  29 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  8,  1S94. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of 
expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  (annual  state  appropria- 
tion) for  the  Society's  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  189-4, 
submitted  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
having  compared  said  statement  with  the  vouchers,  find  all 
correct.  ' 

W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman, 
Halle  Steenslanp. 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Frederic  K.  Coxovkr. 
Binding  Fund. 

Statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1894, 
submitted  to  the  auditing  committee,  December  8,  1S94,  by 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  chairman  of  the  library  committee. 


Dr.   Reet  ipts. 

Dec.   1,1803.   Balance  on  hand  $261  51 

Dec.  15,1893.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit   3  0  00 

Feb.  23,  1891.   Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit   .300  00 

Oct.    J.,1891.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit   3*25  00 

 $  1.180  51 
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Cr.  Disbursements. 

Voucher. 
.Yo.  Dale. 

1.  Jan.   11, '01.  Cieo.  Bramder,  Milwaukee,  binding S  14-1  50 

2.  Jan.   23,  '01.  Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding  20  00 

3.  Apr.  9,  *01.  Go.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding  70  30 
if   July    3,  '94.  Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding  224  15 

5.  Nov.    3,  '94.  Geou  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding  120  73 

6.  June  10,  '94.    G.Grimm,  Madison,  binding   18  55 

7.  Mov.  30,  !94.    E.  A.  Hawley,  binding  clerk  salary   500  00 

 61,112  55 

Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  '94  'iu  Firs:  National  bank).  S73  90 
Madison.  Wis.,  December  S,  189-4. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee,  have  examined  the  fore- 
going statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  income 
of  the  binding  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
1894,  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  library  committee. 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  and  having  compared  them  with  the  ac- 
companying treasurer's  statement  (schedule  A.)  and  the 
vouchers,  find  all  correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris.  Chairman, 
Halle  Steensland, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Frederic  K.  Conover. 

B. — REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  State  Historical  Su<:i>ti/  of  Wisconsin:  The  Committee 
on  Finance  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report,  necessarily 
based  upon  that  of  the  treasurer;  after  an  examination  with 
the  vouchers  therefor  presented,  we  find  the  several  schedules 
"A.,"  "B.,"  "C,"  all  duly  verified,  and  when  condensed  to  be  as 
follows : 

The  net  valuation  of  all  assets.  Dec.  14,  1893    s 23, 107  48 

The  receipts  during  the  year  to  date  were: 

From  state  appropriation   s 5,000  00 

Interest  upon  securities  owned  . .    1 ,420  85 

Rent  of  Draper  homestead   420  00 

Anuual  dues  paid    168  00 

Sale  of  duplicates   00  71 

Indian  wigwam  proceeds   S  50 

  7.084  0G 

Total  '$32,191  54 


treasurer's  retort.  15 

There  has  been  disbursed  by: 

Transfer  to  the  secretary   $5,000  00 

Repairs  on  Draper  homestead   49  60 

Transfer  to  chairman  of  library  committee   9:25  00 

 $5,974  GO 

Leaving  a  balance  of   26,216  94 

Of  which  $$4,264  15  belongs  to  binding  fund. 
And  1,954  79  belongs  to  antiquarian  fund. 

This         $26,216  94  comprises: 

Cash   $5,562  94 

Mortgage  securities,  scheduled  "B."  by  treasurer   17,068  47 

The  Draper  homestead,  same  as  last  year   2,378  14 

The  Thompson  farm,  same  as  last  year.   1,207  39 

Amount   $26,216  94 


Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  B.  Van  Slyke, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Geo.  B.  Burrows, 
W.  A.  P.  Morris. 

Madison,  Dec.  13,  1894 

C— TREASURER'S  REPORT,  DECEMBER  1,  1894. 

The  treasurer  makes  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending- 
November  30,  1894: 

General  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 

1894.    To  annual  appropriation  from  the  state  $5,000  00 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 

1894.    By  sundry  payments  to  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary   5,000  00 

Binding  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1893. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   $23,392  20 

1894. 

Nov.  30.    To  interest  received  (see  schedule  A)  $1,307  $0 

To  rents  received  (Draper  homestead)  . . .  420  00 
To  one-half  annual  membership  dues  ...  84  00 
To  one-half  of  sales  of  duplicates   33  35 

Total  receipts   1,844  55 

$85,236  75 
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The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1893. 

Dec.  22.    By  paid  repairs  to  Draper  homestead   $30  60 

1894 

July    3.    By  paid  repairs  to  Draper  homestead   9  50 

Aug.  8.    By  paid  repairs  to  Draper  homestead   3  45 

Nov.  30.    By  paid  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary,  chair- 
man librarv  committee   925  00 


Total  payments   $974  60 

By  balance   24,202  15 

 $25,230  75 

1S94. 

Dec.   1.    To  balance   $24,262  15 


Antiquarian  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1893. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance    $1,715  28 

1S94. 

Nov.  30.    To  interest  received  (see  schedule  A)  ....     $113  65 

To  one-half  annual  membership  dues   84  00 

To  one-half  of  sales  of  duplicates   33  30 

To  received  World's  Fair,  account  of  ex 

pense  Indian  wigwam   8  50 

Total  receipts   239  51 

$1,954  79 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 

By  balance      1,954  79 

1894. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   $1,954  79 

Inventory,  December  1, 1S94. 

Mortgage  loans  (see  schedule  B)  $17,008  47 

Draper  homestead    2.378  14 

W.  J.  Thompson,  land  (Black  River  Falls)   1,207  39 

Cash  in  bank   5,440  04 

Cash  in  hands  of  treasurer   122  90 

 $2G,216  94 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

Binding  fund   $24,202  15 

Antiquarian  fund    1,954  79 

'   $26.21G  94 

Respect  fully  submitted, 

F.  F.  PROUDFIT, 

Treasurer. 
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D. — ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMIT!  HE. 

[Submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting,  December  28,  1894.] 

GREETING. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  brings  to  a  close  another 
prosperous  year  for  our  Society,  in  which  substantial  gains 
have  been  made  in  every  department  of  its  work.  Never  has 
the  Society  had  higher  hopes  than  now.  or  mote  reason  for 
them.  The  book  accessions  to  the  library  have  far  exceeded  all 
previous  records:  the  manuscript  department  has  not  only  been 
largely  augmented,  but  at  last  has  been  put  in  order  for  the  use 
of  students;  the  demands  upon  the  library  have  been  greater 
than  before  ;  the  museum  and  portrait  gallery  have  been  enriched 
by  several  notable  additions,  and  field  work  has  not  been 
neglected;  while  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Society,  a  new 
fire-proof  building  in  which  to  adequately  house  the  fast-in- 
creasing store  of  treasures  which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  com- 
monwealth, never  seemed  nearer  realization  than  now. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES   MCUHK  STRONG, 

one  of  the  founders  and  vice-presidents  of  this  Society,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Mineral  Point  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1894,  removes  from  our  midst  one  of  the  most  striking  characters 
in  Wisconsin  history. 

Born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  20,  1^1  Mr.  Strong  was  edu- 
cated at  Middlebury  and  Dartmouth  colleges,  being  graduated 
from  the  latter  with  the  elass  of  1829.  Later,  he  entered  the 
law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in  1831  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  latter  state.  Bu1  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  long  tarried  in  Connecticut.  The  year  following 
his  admission  we  find  him  marrying  Mis-^  Caroline  Frances 
Green  of  Windsor,  Vt..  and  in  1 8.*)$ he  commenced  his  long  pub- 
ic career  by  receiving  the  appointment  of  deputy  survey  or- gen- 
eral of  1 1 i : —  native  state. 
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In  18o2.  the  year  of  Strong's  marriage,  Wisconsin  first  came 
into  wide  public  notice  through  tin*  newspaper  Recounts  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War:  but  it  was  not  until  183(3  that  the  sigrnina-  of 
Indian  treaties  made  possible  the  opening  of  the  region  to  gen- 
eral settlement.  Thereupon  Wisconsin,  now  erected  into  a  Ter- 
ritory, sprang  into  great  popularity  as  an  opening  for  men  of 
brain  and  capital,  and  there  was  a  mad  scamper  hither  of  specu- 
lators, lawyers,  farmers,  business  men,  from  all  parts  of  the 
East,  especially  from  New  England  and  New  York.  Strong- 
was  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Democracy,  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Van  Buren.  .He  was  in  Washington  in  1S3G,  in  con- 
sultation with  .political  colleagues,  when  a  syndicate  was  formed 
for  the  extensive  purchase  of  Wisconsin  lands.  As  the  agent 
of  this  syndicate,  he  came  at  once  to  Mineral  Point,  then  the 
metropolis  of  the  new  Territory,  and  having  opened  there  a  law 
and  land-agency  office,  became  a  fixture. 

At  once  a  lawyer,  a  surveyor,  a  politician,  and  the  financial 
agent  of  a  syndicate  of  land  speculators,  and  competent  in  each 
field  of  effort,  lie  did  not  lack  opportunity  to  exercise  his  gifts. 
From  the  first  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  public  men  of 
Wisconsin  —  there  is  no  more  prominent  figure  in  our  Territorial 
history  than  he.  In  February.  1837,  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival,  we  find  him  in  the  dee})  snow  platting  the  paper  city 
of  Madison,  which  James  Duane  Doty  and  Stevens  T.  Mason 
had  induced  the  new  legislature,  in  session  at  Belmont,  to  ac- 
cept as  the  capita]  of  the  infant  Territory.  The  isthmus 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes  was  then  covered  by  an  un- 
broken forest.  In  all  the  wide  expanse  of  Dane  county  there 
were,  so  far  as  now  known,  but  live  white  residents,  and  only 
one  of  these  —  a  wandering  French  trader  named  Oliver  Artnel  — 
dwelt  within  the  present  city  limits.  Thus,  in  many  ways,  wns 
Strong  in  at  the  beginning  of  things  in  Wisconsin,  and  through 
a  long  and  busy  life  ho  kept  well  at  the  front. 

In  1838-41  he  was  United  States  district  attorney  for  Wis- 
consin Territory;  in  1841—46,  a  member  and  twice  president  of 
the  legislative  council:  in  L846,  a  member  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part:  in  l^.">o, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  in  1856  again   a  member  of  that 
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body.     From  to  1857  Mr.  Strong  was  prominent  as  a  rail- 

way manager,  being  president  of  ferotn  the  La  Cr<»se  &  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Mineral  Point  companies.  The  financ^l  crash 
of  the  latter  year  caused  him  to  withdraw  with  loss  from  this 
held  of  enterprise,  and  he  resumed  his  legal  practice  at  Mineral 
Point,  in  which  lie  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
From  1878-93  he  was  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association, 
and  from  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  State 

Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

No  man  knew  more  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  Territorial  history 
than  Moses  M.  Strong;  no  one  could,  in  confidence  with  friends, 
write  or  talk  more  entertainingly  of  that  period  than  he.  When 
it  was  known,  ten  years  ago,  that  he  was  preparing  a  History 
of  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  that  the  State  was  to  publish  it, 
public  expectation  ran  high;  it  seemed  as  though  at  last  we 
were  to  have  a  competent  story  of  those  troublous  times,  con- 
cerning many  features  of  which  we  were  still  in  the  dark.  But 
when  the  work  appeared,  in  1885,  it  was  clearly  a  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Stro'  g  was  tender-hearted,  he  feared  to  injure  in 
the  slightest  the  reputation  of  any  of  his  old-time  colleagues, 
although  nearly  ail  had  then  passed  away;  in  avoiding  person- 
alities he  took  the  opposite  course,  giving  us  in  the  main  but  a 
catalogue  of  public  events,  a  mere  clerical  condensation  of 
Territorial  acts  and  legislative  journals,  without  character  or 
light  —  a  book  of  annals,  but  not  a  history.  Thus  did  Mr. 
Strong,  impelled  by  a  too  kindly  spirit,  miss  the  opportunity  of 
his  lii'e  to  erect  for  himself  a  literary  monument  which  would 
have  endured  so  long  as  men  sought  for  materials  from  which 
to  construct  the  story  of  Wisconsin's  growth. 

His  death,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  ^4  years,  breaks  one  of  the 
last  links  which  bind  us  of  to-day  with  the  pioneers  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  had  a  rugged,  picturesque  personality,  a  character 
above  reproach,  a  keen  and  cultured  intellect,  and  made  a  dee}) 
and  favorable  impress  upon  the  generation  which  included  the 
founders  of  our  commonwealth. 
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THE   DEATH  0 P   DR.    JosEl'il  KullRINS, 

at  his  home  in  Madisou,  the  twenty  -fourth  of  January,  1894,  also 
look  from  our  ranks  one  who  had  been  with  us  from  the  begin- 
ning, He  became  a  member  in  1854.  when  the  Society,  as  we 
know  it,  was  but  a  year  old.  and  just  entering  upon  its  career 
of  active  work:  and  through  the  greater  part  of  that  long  per- 
iod of  service  he  was  an  efficient  curator, 

Dr.  Hobbins  had  led  a  quiet,  professional  career,  but  it  was 
in  many  ways  eminently  useful  to  his  State  and  town,  and 
might,  in  its  active  employment  and  promotion  of  the  best 
things  of  life,  rightfully  be  called- ideal.  lie  was  born  the  28th 
of  December,  18X6,  in  the  town  of  Wedneabury,  Staffordshire, 
England,  his  father's  mother  being  of  the  old  and  honored  fam- 
ily of  Stanton,  of  Presteign,  in  Radnorshire. 

Daniel  Sheridan,  a  favorite  teacher  of  that  day,  instructed 
young  Hobbins  at  Colton  Hall,  in  Rugeley.  In  due  time  he  was 
graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  and  later  entered 
at  Guy's,  a  great  school  in  London,  made  famous  through  its  mas- 
ter, Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Receiving  there  his  college  diploma, 
and, being  licensed  as  a  physician,  he  studied  in  the  hospitals  at 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Brussels,  and  Paris,  and  upon  a  similar 
scholastic  errand  came  to  the  United  States,  marrying  Miss 
Sarah  Russell  Jackson  of  Newton,  Mass.  The  Doctor  settled 
down  to  practice  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Brookline,  where 
he  lived  for  three  years,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  Ill-health  induced  him  to  revisit 
England,  and  he  opened  a  successful  practice  in  his  native 
town,  Wednesbury.  For  eight  years  Dr.  Hobbins  administered 
to  the  needs  of  his  old.  friends  and  neighbors,  and  it  long 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  was  to  remain  and  die  an  English 
practitioner.  Hut  the  American  "  fever  "  again  seized  him,  ami 
in  the  spring  of  1854  we  find  the  Doctor  —  this  time  with  his 
entire  household,  wife,  children,  and  servants  —  again  sailing  for 
America.  He  came  directly  to  Madison,  whose  praises  had 
reached  Staffordshire,  and  in  Madison  remained  till  the  day  of 
hi>  death,  never  revisiting  hi-  native  land. 

The  State  University  was  in  its  early  formative  stage  when 
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Dr.  HobbfftS  came  to  ^f^td-ison*,  and  its  regents  had  just  deter- 
mined to  Cpen  a  medical  department.  Cfbaaieellor  Lathrop  Ln- 
trusted  to  our  friend  the  task  of  organising  the  school,  and 
appointed  him  processor  of  surgery;  but  the  University  was,  in 
those  days,  suffering  from  official  neglect  and  mismanagement, 
and  the  project  fell  through.  "When  the  War  of  Secession  broke 
out.  Dr.  Hobbins  at  once  became  prominent  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Union,  and  organized  the  medical  corps  at  Camp  Randall; 
he  was  also  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  sick  Confederate  prisoners 
sent  to  Madison  from  the  South.  In  after  years,  lie  was  ap 
pointed  an  examining  surgeon  for  the  National  Pension  Bureau. 

The  Doctor  was  not  a  one-sided  man.  He  dearly  loved  his 
profession,  and  stood  stoutly  for  its  old-time  code  of  ethics,  but 
he  had  also  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  best  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  was  a  practical  horticulturist.  At  first  secretary,  he 
was  afterwards  for  twelve  years  president  of  the  Madison  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  well  as  for  five  years  president  of  the  State 
society.  He  was  also  the  chief  spirit  in  the  formation  of  the 
local  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  —  indeed, 
in  any  noble  public  work  in  Madison,  the  Doctor  was  always 
to  be  counted  upon  as  a  hearty  sympathizer,  and  often  he  was 
from  the  first  prominent  in  its  councils. 

The  last  years  of  Dr.  Hobbins's  life  were  chiefly  given  up  to 
the  Madison  Literary  Club,  which  he  founded  in  October,  1877, 
and  as  president  of  which  he  served  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  with  a  single  year's  intermission  (1881).  To  the  work  of 
organizing  and  conducting  it.  he  lent  his  best  energies  and  his 
ripest  judgment. 

The  first  wife  of  Dr.  Hobbins  died  the  loth  of  December,  lSTo. 
On  the  16th  of  April.  1S72.  he  married  at  Baltimore  Miss  Mary 
McLane,  daughter  of  the  hit.'  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  a 
well-known  scholar  and  publicist,  whose  brother  Robert  was 
American  minister  to  France  in  1885-80. 

We  have  seen  that   Or.  Hobbins  was  prominenl   in  his  pro- 
fession, a  pioneer  in  horticulture,  a  promoter  of  literary  activ- 
ity, and  in  every  beneficent  public  enterprise  a  leading  spirit. 
He  was  even  inore  than  this  —  lie  was  a  man  of  noble  aspirations 
his  nature  was  purr,  his  human  sympathies  warm,  and  his  judg- 
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in  en  t  sound  ;  so  it  followed  that  his  influence  at  the  Wisconsin 
capital  was  always  for*  the  best.  He  had,  in  many  things,  the 
trustful  simplicity  of  a  child,  tempered  by  the  discretion  of  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  even  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  home  he  never  let  fall  a  word  derogatory  to 
another.  He  had  the  old-time  hospitable  habit  of  the  English, 
loving  to  see  his  friends  at  his  bounteous  board,  and  beside  him 
at  his  hearth;  and  he  gradually  drifted  into  a  beautiful  old  age. 
dignified  in  person,  serene  in  mind,  tenderly  solicitous  of  the 
welfare  of  others.  Old  friends  departed  one  by  one,  leaving  him 
lonelier  as  the  years  went  by;  yet  with  firm  resolution  he  shook 
off  all  tendencies  to  melancholy,  joined  his  fortunes  with  tin- 
younger  generation,  lost  none  of  his  keen  regard  for  the  things 
of  the  day,  and  descended  to  the  grave  with  no  kindly  impulse 
dulled,  no  human  sympathy  chilled.  Those  who  knew  him  best, 
as  physician,  friend  and  counsellor,  loved  the  dear  old  Doctor 
best  —  and  no  warmer  praise  than  this  can  any  man  earn. 

DECEASED  PIONEERS. 

During  the  year  we  have  noted  the  death  of  the  following 
"Wisconsin  pioneers,  all  of  whom  made  a  more  or  less  lasting 
impress  upon  the  several  communities  in  which  they  lived:1 

Winchel  I).  Bacon,  born  in  Stillwater,  Saratoga  county,  X.  Y.,  August 
21,  181G;  died  in  Waukesha.  Wis  ,  March  20,  1891.  Came  to  Frairieville 
(now  Waukesha)  in  1841.  In  1853  was  a  member  of  assembly;  in  1863, 
paymaster  in  the  army;  aud  at  various  periods  member  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  for  the  State  Insane  Hospital,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Chi- 
cago University  and  Carroll  College.  The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  says  of 
him:  '•  He  had  great  energy  an  1  great  business  capacity,  bat  his  com- 
bative disposition  and  persistent  endeavors  to  control  in  matters  of  poli- 
tics, religion, and  local  affairs  kept  him  continually  in  hot  conflicts  with 
his  neighbors,  and  impaired  his  usefulness  in  the  community." 

John  lien t ley,  born  in  Newtown.  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  March  23, 
1822;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  5,  1891.  In  L838,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  ten  years  later  came  to  Milwaukee.  He  was  a  con- 
tractor and  builder,  and  erected  mauy.pablic  buildings  in  Milwaukee 
and  throughout  the  State.  In  1  SO." i  and  1878-8),  was  a  member  of  tho 
assembly,  an  I  also  held  during  his  long  residence  in  Milwaukee  several 
local  offices  of  public  trust. 

1  The  following  obituary  sketches  were  prepared  for  this  report  by 
Florence  Elizabeth  Baker,  library  assistant.— R.  G.T. 
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ttrcitts Sawyer  lUfcteo^  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  March  L4,  181G>;  died  in 
•in  Wis.,  XovMiiluM-  1,  1  ^Jl.  In  lS-*>~>.  cam-:  with  hi-  fathf-r*.-  family 
to  Wisconsin.  In  ls:{;>  he  settled  in  Racine  and  opened  a  small  carpen- 
ter shop.  Soon  after  t  hat  he  begi in  t  he  manufactory  of  fanning-niills, 
and  was  identified  with  that  industry  up  to  the  time  of  bis  de  ith.  Per- 
haps no  one  did  more  to  build  up  the  m  mufaeturiug  interests  of  Racine 
than  he.  for  he  was  prominent  in  seven  different  concerns,  president  of 
the  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  an  1  of  the  Racine  Hotel  Co.  In 
1ST1  he  was  a  member  of  assembly,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
convention  which  nominated  Grant  for  his  second  term,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  electors  on  the  Garfield  ticket  . 

Asa  A.  Boyce,  bora  in  Washington  county,  X.  Y.,  Juna  12, 1821;  died  in 
the  town  of  Vienna,  Dane  county,  Wis.,  February  II,  1391.  Came  to 
Racine  iu  1S1 1.  but  lived  in  both  Waukesha  and  Rock  count  ies  before 
he  finally  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  he  died.  Iu  1851  aud  1805,  was 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  filled  many  town  offices.  Was  an  active 
member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Alexander  (tariragie;  born  in  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  July  12,1817: 
died  iu  Portage,  Wis.,  December  12,  1893.  In  IS  10,  emigrated  to  New 
York,  and  for  eight,  years  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  that  state. 
He  then  came  west  to  Milwaukee,  and  two  years  later  settled  in  Portage; 
there,  ia  company  with  James  Searmout.h,  set  up  a  horse-power  saw- 
mill, the  beginning  of  a  large  plant.  Many  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
Portage  were  erected  by  him,    He  held  several  minor  city  offices. 

Henry  Carpenter  died  in  Portage,  Wis.,  February  2, 1S91.  Came  with 
his  wife  to  Portage,  and  permanently  settled  there  in  1S;>7.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  a  merchant  and  an  active  local  poli- 
tician. He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  aud  later  in  the  War 
of  Secession;  as  a  special  favor  his  body  was  interred  in  the  old  govern- 
ment cemetery  at  Fort  Winnebago. 

Christopher  V.  V  Chap  in,  born  in  Weston,  Vt.,  April  9,  1S10;  died  in 
East  Troy,  Wis..  Aiugnst  25,  1893.  In  1337,  came  to  £ast  Troy,  and  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  town  for  more  tliau  fifty  years. 

Luther  Clapp,  born  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  in  1819;  died  in  Wau- 
watosa,  Wis.,  June  2i,  1394.  Was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1841,  and  afterwards  for  two  years  attended  Audover  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1S15,  was  sent  West  by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  same  year  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Wauwat  )sa.  From  1872-89,  he  was  a  missionary  for  the  Milwaukee 
Congregational  convention.  The  la^t  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
on  his  two  bnoks,  Pioneer  P readier s,  and  the  semi-centennial  volume  of 
the  Wauwatosa  church. 

Francis  Augustine  Deleglisc,  born  in  Bague,  Valais,  Switzerland, 
February  10,  1844;  died  in  Anti-.ro.  Wis.,  March  25,  1894.  Emigrated  to 
Dodgo  couuty,  Wis.,  iu  1S±3.    Ten  years   later  he  moved  to  the  present 
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site  off  the  citv  of  Antiw.  Serve  1  three  years  in  the  Iron  Brigade. 
Was  county  trc. i-,:u-ei-  of  L  uul  i  te  county,  l.ssl  -82,  and  at  member  o! 
assembly  in  1893. 

Joiin  Douglas,  born  in  Lairg,  Caithnesshire,  Scotland,  July  5,  1812; 
died  in  Brodhead,  Wis.,  December  26,  1893.  Came  to  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  in  1828,  and  to  Milwaukee  in  1835.  At  Green  Bay  he  attended  the 
first  land  sale  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  Settled  on  land  just  south  of 
what  are  now  the  city  limits  of  Milwaukee.  In  1855,  removed  to  Green 
county,  and  was  a  farmer  for  twenty  years.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Brodhead. 

Simon  Uuell  Ed  wards,  born  in  Windsor,  Brown  county,  N.  Y..  Novem- 
ber 10,  1845;  died  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  August  11,  1303.  In  1330  he  came 
to  Troy,  Walworth  county,  Wis.,  and  opened  the  first  blacksmith  shop 
there,  the  only  one  on  the  direct  road  between  Janesville  and  Milwau- 
kee. For  thirty-five  years  thereafter  he  successfully  engaged  in  milling 
and  farming.    In  1878,  removed  to  Whitewater. 

Experience  Es-abrook,  born  in  Lebanon,  Grafton  county,  X.  IT.,  April 
30,  1813;  died  in  Omaha.  Nebr.,  March  26,  1391.  Settled  at  Geneva,  Wal- 
worth county,  Wis.,  in  July,  1810.  Was  district  attorney  in  Territorial 
days,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1847-48,  in 
which  he  figured  as  ,;  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers." After  this  he  was  member  of  assembly  and  attorney-general  for 
the  new  State.  Moved  to  Nebraska  in  1855,  after  his  appointment  as 
United  States  district  attorney  for  that  State.  He  held  this  office  for 
over  four  years.  Was  later  a  member  of  congress  for  one  term;  district 
attorney  for  Douglas  county,  Nebr.;  was  reviser  of  the  statutes  of  that 
State  in  1SG6;  author  of  an  approved  form  book,  and  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1871.  It  was  his  unusual  distinction  to  have 
sat  in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  two  territories.  "  His  work  [in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Wisconsin]  has  left  a  marked  and 
enduring  impress  on  Wisconsin,  where  his  name  should  ever  be  held 
in  highhouor.'" — Tenney  and  Atwood's  Faihers  of  Wisconsin,  p.  -1*2. 

John  S.  Prary,  born  in  Haverhill,  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  October  26, 
1821;  died  in  Oregon.  Dane  county,  Wis.,  April  4.  1894.  Came  to  Oregon 
in  1811.  In  1865,  was  member  of  assembly,  and  for  some  years  postmas- 
ter of  his  village. 

Chauneey  Hall,  born  in  Cavuga  county,  N.  Y.,  November  1,  1822;  died 
in  Raeiue,  Wis.,  October  7.  1894.  In  1844  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  a 
year  later  settled  in  Kacine,  During  1858  60, engaged  in  banking  in  Iowa. 
In  18G2  he  returned  to  Racine,  and  in  the  same  year  he  and  others 
opened  a  bank  in  Burlington,  Wis.,  which  for  th''-:y  years  he  conducted 
with  great  success.  Three  years  before  his  dear  lu  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Mark  Robert  Harrison,  born  in  Hovingham,  York  hire,  Englaud,Sep- 
tember  7, 1819;  died  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  December  6,1894.    In  1822 
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hi*,  family  Game  to  America  and  settled  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y..  but  a 
few  years  later  moved  to  If  amiiton,  Ontario.  Duriiu  L83£  11  he  wa-  in 
England,  studying  art.  [n  LS49  he  located  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  three 
years  later  went  to  Fond  du  Lac.  Many  of  his  paintings  are  scenes 
from  Wisconsin  history^  and  portraits  of  pioneers;  several  are  in  the 
gallery  of  this  Society. 

George  Knowles,  born  in  Loudon,  England,  May  1^,  1S2J:  died  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  November  27,  1894.  In  183)  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
New  York,  and  in  the 'AO's  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Columbia  county, 
Wis.  During  1864-91  he  was  iu  the  grain  commission  business  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

David  William  Kyle,  born  in  Virginia,  near  the  North  Carolinaline,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1822;  died  in  Darlington,  Wis.,  January  2G,  1894.  Came  to  Wis- 
consin some  time  before  IS  10,  for  in  that  year  we  find  him  engaged  iu 
keeping  books  iu  Shullsburg.  H9  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  in  1S50, 
1S52,  1856,  and  lSGu;  member  of  assembly  in  1653.  and  sheriff  in  1SG1. 
His  heroism  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead  of  the  com- 
munity, during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1S53,  deserves  lasting  remem- 
brance. 

Charles  Henry  Larkin,  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  May  21, 1810;  died  in 
Milwaukee,  August  16,  1894.  In  1836,  came  to  Milwaukee  aud  claimed  a 
quarter-section  of  land.  For  many  years  he  was  a  farmer  and  general 
merchant,  but  finally  gave  his  chief  attention  to  his  real  estate  interests. 
In  181")  he  was  sergeaut-at-arms  of  the  Territorial  legislature;  iu  LS47,  a 
member  of  the  second  constitutional  convention;  from  1866-69,  state 
senator,  aud  in  1872  and .1874 -75,  member  of  assembly.  "  Mr.  Larkin," 
said  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  for  August  17,  1894,  "  has  always  been  pub- 
lic-spirited and  ready  to  serve  the  interests  of  Milwaukee,  of  which  city 
he  never  ceased  to  be  proud." 

Alexander  McDonald,  born  in  the  parish  of  Kilmonerac,  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland,  April  23,  1817;  died  in  Portage,  Wis..  December  25,  1S93. 
lie  came  with  his  parents  to  New  Fork  city  in  1836.  During  1837-38,  was 
employed  in  the  Michigan  government  survey \  during  1833-40,  was  in 
Wisconsin,  part  of  the  time  engaged  in  the  government  survey.  In  1810. 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Columbia  county,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
successful  fanner  aud  stock-raiser.  In  ISM -52,  was  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  under  Governor  Do  Ige  served  as  a  major  in  the  State  militia. 

George  Michaels,  born  in  Oaio  in  1820;  died  in  Browntown,  Green 
county,  ^Vis.,  October  I,  1894.  In  1341  he  cam  -  fco  Cadiz,  Green  county, 
and  lived  there  for  twenty-five  years,  but  finally  took  up  his  residence 
in  Browntown.    H   'ille  1  town  offices  continuously,  for  forty  years. 

Wesson  ^sl'^e  Will  born  in  western  New  York  in  L822;  died  in  Uni- 
versity Place,  Lane  i  iv  county.  Nebr.,  December  20,  1893.  In  18U, 
came  with  his  father's  family  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  near  Waupun, 
where  lie  assisted  his  father  in  running  a  saw-mill;  iu  1813,  was  granted 
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a  local  preac^r>iioouaet  and  for  thirtv  years  thereafter  occupied  the 
pulpit?  of  Wisconsin  Methodi-d  church"-,:  in  USrTlrWaa  obliged,  oo  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  to  give  up  his  work,  and  then  employed  his  time  in 
writing  Th ht>/  Ve&rs  >»  the  Itineraries  and  doing  other  literary  work; 
in  1870  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  until  a  year  before  his  death  was 
engaged  in  ministerial  duties.  Was  a  man  of  great  endurance  and  cour- 
age, and  a  preacher  of  acknowledged  power  iu  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
State. 

Willi ;i in  Owen,  born  in  Stanelltyd,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales, 
September  1  i,  1^  .5;  died  in  the  town  of  Caledonia.  Columbia  county. 
Wis.,  August  21, 1894.  Came  to  the  place  where  he  died,  in  1846.  He 
was  the  first  school  superintendent  of  Caledouia;  was  register  of  de<  Is 
during  1853-56,  and  a  member  of  assembly  in  1SG5. 

Piiny  Pierce,  born  in  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  1803;*died  in  Manitowoc 
Rapids,  Wis.,  April  16,  1894.  Iu  1S3G  he  and  seventeen  others  came  from 
Buffalo  to  Green  Bay  in  a  small  schooner.  For  several  years  he  served 
as  postmaster,  register  of  dee, Is,  aud  county  clerk  in  .Manitowoc  Rapids, 
then  the  county  seat.  From  1840  forward  he  followed  a  farmer's  life. 
The  Manitowoc  Pilot  say.-,  of  him:  "  Nature  had  well  fitted  him  for  the 
duty  of  a  pioneer,  capable  of  great  endurance,  persevering,  and  strong, 
lie  was  a  man  in  every  way  justly  entitled  to  the  respect  which  he 
enjoyed  during  his  life.'1 

Lean  Silverma  n  born  in  Germany  in  1810;  died  iu  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
April  27,  J  SOI.  Came  to  Port  Washington^  Wis.,  in  1847,  and  became 
proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  a  lake  pier,  and  engaged  extensively  iu  lake 
shipping.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  iu  1859.  After  accumu- 
lating a  comfortable  fortune  he  retire!  from  business,  traveled  a  num- 
ber of  years,  aud  finally  settled  in  Arkansas. 

Wiiliam  II.  Stirk,  bom  in  Vermont,  March  (3,  IS  10;  died  iu  Huntley'- 
Grove,  III..  February  1,  IS.U.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1R4G.  Was  member 
of  the  legislature  in  18  n,  1367,  ani  1S7S,  and  for  seven  years  chairman 
of  the  boar  1  of  supervisors  of  Rock  county. 

William  F.  Te  lit  tine,  born  in  N  rthumberland,  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  1°,  1821;  died  in  Viroa.ua,  Vernon  county,  Wis.,  December  0. 
1S93.  Educated  at  Vermont  and  New  York  academies  and  later  at 
Union  Collega.  In  181.5.  was  chosen  county  superintendent  of  Green 
county,  N.  V.,  aud  two  years  thereafter  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1851,  came  to  Wiscousiu,  settling  in  Vernou  county,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  court  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors.  Was  member  of  assembly,  register  of  deed-.,  district 
attorney.au'  county  judge,  and  held  minor  city  offices.  The  Vernon 
Count;/  Cenwi  lys  of  him:  "  His  life  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
county." 

Levi  Tlioma>  born  iu  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  November  21,1814;  died  in 
Elkhorn,  Wis.,  March  15,1594.    [n  June.  1844,  he  settled  in  Walworth 
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county,  Wis.  Daring  the  War  with  Mexico  was  with  th»-  transportation 
department  of  the  army.  v"  A  type  of  the  honest,  sturdy  pioneer.?  who 
conquered  the  wilderness  to  mike  Walworth  one  of  the  mpst  thrifty  and 
prosperous  counties  of  tbo  State."  In  tltese  words  The  Elkhprn  Inde- 
pendent tor  June  1 1,  lS'Ji,  summarizes  his  character. 

Charles  T.  IVakeley,  bom  in  Elyria,  Ohio.  1825;  died  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  October  15,  1SJ1.  lie  came  West  at  an  early  age,  and  learned  tl  e 
printer's  trade  at  Galena,  Illinois.  In  lwl^  ho  came  to  Madison,  and 
worked  in  the  Argus  office  while  he  attended  the  State  University,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  first  class  in  ISoi.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
two  years  later,  and  practiced  law  and  officiated  as  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Madison  until  his  death. 

William  H.  Watson,  born  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  31,1822;  died  in 
Lewiston,  Mont.,  August  17,  1891.  Was  educated  at  Hobart  College 
(Geneva  ,  and  later  entered  a  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  but  ill-heaith  prevented  him  from  entering  the  ministry.  In  1S47 
he  came  to  Milwaukee,  and  was  for  ten  years  editor  of  the  Sentinel. 
Was  the  private  secretary  of  Governors  Randall,  Harvey,  and  Salomon. 
In  1833  he  went  to  Washington,  and  was  connected  with  the  Indian 
bureau.  Later,  he  returned  to  Milwaukee,  lived  there  until  1882,  and, 
then  moved  to  Montana,  where  he  carried  on  a  lumbering  business  tiil 
1SS7.  In  1839  he  was  a  member  of  the  Montana  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

A  I)  ram  West,  born  in  Grafton,  X.  Y.,  June  10.  1S05;  died  in  Reedsburg, 
Wis.,  December  3,  1601.  Came  to  Walworth  county,  Wis.,  in  1845,  and 
six  years  later  to  Reedsburg.  In  1852  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty-four  years:  iu  1^50,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature. 

F  IN  A  NCI  A  L  CONDITIO  N . 

The  General  Fund. 
The  general  fund  consists  of  the  annual  state  appropriation 
of  $ 5,000s    Its  condition  is  as  follows: 

Disbursements. 
Analysis  of  expenditures,  year  ending  November  30,  1894. 

Books  aad  perineals  $2,625  99 

Salaries  of  library  assistants.   1 ,149  Uo 

Seever  collection  of  prehistoric  pottery   800  00 

Freight  and  express    200  GO 

Traveling  e?  tenses  of  secretary  and  lihrarian    103  03 

New  type wi    »r  and  typewriter  repairs   97  00 

Library  sup    tea   32  44 

Museum  an    gallery  supplies  (including  frames)   3^  23 

Translators' fees  (German  and  Spanish)    37  00 
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Photographs  of  Imrarv,  etc     s:3l  00 

Drayage     2:J  «»» 

Extra  printing  i  "separates" )      14  25 

Rubber  Stamps    "5  00 

Expert  proof-reading   5  00 

Telegrams   3  45 

Money -order  fees!  American  Express  Co.)   3  15 

Notarial  fee  (Asst.  Librarian  Oakley)  ,   3  00 

$5,200  81 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1898   $81  52 

Annual  state  appropriation    5,000  00 

Refunded  from  Win.  Tyrrel  (expressage  on  engrossed 

history)    3  00 

Refunded  from  111.  Cen.  Ry.  Co.  (overcharge  on  freight, 

Webster  carriage)    1G  00 


 :  $5,100  53 

Overpayment,  due  Sec'y  Thwaites  from  appropriation  for  1S05   8  100  29 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  gives  the  details  of  the 
foregoing  expenditures,  and  the  vouchers  have  been  filed  with  the 
governor  according  to  law  —  sec.  376,  R.  S.  of  1878. 

The  Binding  Fund. 

This  fund  is  the  product  of  special  gifts,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  inter- 
est on  loans.     Its  present  condition  is  as  follows: 


Cash  and  securities  in  charge  of  treasurer   $24,262  15 

Tiiylor  bequest,  not  yet  available   1 .000  00 

Notes  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  unpaid1   400  00 

Total..   $25,663  15 

The  details  of  the  management  of  this  fund  —  which  has  had 


a  net  increase  during  the  year  of  s  SiV.). ;».">.  are  given  in  the  full 
and  explicit  report  of  Treasurer  Proftdfit,  who  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  unrecompensed  labors  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  private  funds. 

1  The  no*"es  are  as  follows —-  one-third  payable  annually,  with  interest 
at  7  per  c-  t.  after  due:  Dr.  Lyman  G.  Draper  (deceased),  %  300;  Flop.  John 
A.  Rice,-  i0—total,  $400.  They  are.  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  R  ce's, 
which  wi  temporarily  withdrawn  by  him,  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
corresponding  secretary. 
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Owing  to. many  complications,  which  greatly  embarrass  the 
executors,  small  progress  has  b'eon  made  during  the  year  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Draper  estate,  in  which  the  binding  fund  has 
interests.  The  select  committee,  appointed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing1 in  1893,  to  confer  with  the  resident  executor  in  regard  to 
the  debts  of  the  estate,  will  doubtless  soon  report  a  plan  for 
hastening  the  settlement. 

The  Draper  homestead  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Soci- 
ety, at  present  the  charge  of  the  binding  fund,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  placed  upon  the  market  within  the  coming  year. 

The  Antiquarian  Fund 

This  is  the  product  of  interest  on  loans,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  spe- 
cial gifts.  The  treasurer's  report  shows  its  present  condition 
to  be  as  follows,  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  S  239.51: 

Cat>h  and  securities  in  hand^  of  treasurer   $  1 ,054  79 

Notes  given  for  the  fund,  as  ye,  unpaid1   30  00 

Total.    $i,.9.84f  79 

The  object  of  the  antiquarian  fund  is  to  secure  an  income  for 
"prosecuting  mound  explorations  or  other  historic  investiga- 
tions within  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  procuring  of  desirable 
articles  of  Wisconsin  antiquities,  historic  manuscripts,  paint- 
ings, or  other  objects  of  historic  interest."  Were  this  fund  suf- 
ficiently large  to  produce  a  working  income,  much  could  be 
done  with  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  Society's  work.  Op- 
portunities frequently  arise  for  the  profitable  use  of  money  in 
just  these  lines  of  activities,  yet  from  the  lack  of  means  it  is 
impossible  to  take  advantage  of  them.  With  a  fund  of  $  20. duo. 
yieldi  g  an  income  of  about  s  1,000,  the  Society  would  be  well 
equipped  for  field  work  of  this  character.  As  soon  as  tin-  pres- 
ent  financial  storm  has  spent  itself,  and  the  community  regained 
it.-  former  prosperity,  strenuous  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to 
secure  this  result. 

'The  not  in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding  secretary  are  as  follows  — 
one  third  enable  annually,  with  interest  at  7  per  com.  after  due:  Hon. 
Henry  y .  Lewis,  $  10;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Flower,  s-JO  —  total.  $30. 
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BFfeRAR'l  ACCKSSloNS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  library  accessions  during  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1894: 

Books  pure^ed  (iflcludiag  exchaagss)   1.075 

Books  by  gift   2,922 

Total  books   4.597 

Pamphlets,  by     ft    2,549 

Pamphlets,  made  from  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  worthy  of 

preservation      127 

Total  pamphlets   2,676 

Total  accessions    7,273 

Present  estimated  strength  of  the  library- 
Books  ...   83,999 

Pamphlets    83,296 

Total  ..  !   107,29-) 

The  year's  book  accessions  are  classified  as  follows: 

Vols.  |  Vols. 

Bibliography                                47  Natural  science    45 

Cyclopa-lias                                21  j  Geology   09 

Periodicals     .    . .     364  j  Patents,  American  and  British.  107 

Bound  tiles  of  newspapers  (out  •          j  Fine  arts    70 

side  of  Wisconsin)                   793  j  Literature   5 

Bound    files    of    newspapers          j  History,  general   0 

(Wisconsin)                              133  ;  Historical  societies   49 

Philosophy  and  religion  '.      122  j  Geography  and  travels   90 

Sociology*                               1 ,000  |  Biography  aDd  genealogy   252 


U.S.  government  publications  325;  Foreign  history  (except  British)  05 

Education                                   104  J  British  history.   54 

Commerce  and  trade                    90  |  America  a  history   052 

Philology    9 


I        Total  4,597 

List  of  some  of  the  most  important  books  added  during  the 
year  1893-94: 

Passing  events  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Gibbon    2  vols. 

Silva  of  North  America,  vol.  5,  by  C.  S  Sargent. 

Our  native  birds,  by  Henry  Nehrling,  vol.  1. 

"World's  parliament  of  religions,  <?d.  by  J.  H.  Barrows.    2  vols. 

Centenary  of  Louisville,  Ky. ,  by  Reuben  T.  Durrett. 

Proceedings  of  Marvland  state  convention,  1S50. 


•The  general  term  Sociology,  includes:  (l  >  statistics.  (-,')  political  science,  (3)  political 
economy,  (4)  law,  (o)  administration,  and  («))  reports  of  associations  and  institutions. 
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Debates  of  Maryland  constitutional  convention,  1864.    3  void. 
Journal  of  the  Virginia  senati. ,  1 7 7s-1. 
Journal  of  the  Virginia  house,  1770. 

Maryland  and  North  Carolina  iu  the  campaign  of  178C-81,  by  E.G. 
Dawes. 

Roster  of  Ohio  soldiers,  1SC1-66.    3  vols. 

Reminiscences  of  Mousiguor  A.  Ravoux,  U.  G. 

Dawn  of  Italian  independence,  by  VV.  R.  Thayer.    2  vols. 

Familiar  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.   2  vols. 

Letters  of  Asa  Gray.    2  vols. 

Art  and  handicraft  in  the  woman's  building,  Columbian  Exposition. 

Pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  United  States,  by  E.  A.  Barber. 

The  empire  of  the  Tsars,  by  Leroy  Beaulieu. 

The  church  in  the  Roman  empire,  by  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

The  wilderness  hunter,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

An  artist's  story  of  the  great  war,  by  Edwin  Forbes.   2  vols. 

The  industries  of  Russia.     0  vols. 

Records  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  1636-1743.    2  vols. 

Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  Boston.    49  vols. 

Good  old  Dorchester,  by  W.  D.  Orcutt. 

Marriages  of  the  Bourbons,  by  D.  Bingham.   2  vols. 

Memoir  of  William  E.  Channing.    3  vols. 

Picturesque  Berkshire. 

Picturesque  Hampden. 

Tea  leaves,  by  Francis  S.  Drake. 

Christopher  Gist's  journals,  ed.  by  W.  M.  Darlington. 

Orations  and  addresses,  by  George  "William  Curtis.    3  vols. 

History  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  by  O.  N.  Nelson. 

Philippine  Islands,  by  John  Foreman. 

Eacyclop;eiia  of  missions,  ed.  by  E.  M.  Bliss.    2  vols. 

History  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  by  W.  T.  Davis. 

Register  used  iu  Wisconsin  building  at  World's  Fair.    8  vols. 

Canadian  portrait  gallery,  by  J.  C.  Dent.    4  vols. 

Maritime  geography,  by  J.  H.  Tuckey.    4  vols. 

Britannia,  or  a  geographical  description  of  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  isles  and  territories  belonging  thereto,  by 
Richard  Blome. 

Histoire  du  Canada,  by  Benjamin  Suite.    8  vols. 

Picturesque  Detroit  and  environs. 

Picturestpie  Franklin. 

Picturesque  Hampshire. 

Collection  choice  des  voyages  autour  du  monde  et  dans  les  contrees  les 
plus curieuses  du  globe,  depuis  Christophe  Column  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  etc- 
Hiustre.    By  William  Smith.  12  vols. 

Descriptive  history  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    2  vols. 
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World's  Colutnl  '  iri  f£:  ;   -.it:  m  illustrated.    3  vols. 

Tales  of  our  gi\  at  ftHfnihesr,  by  E.  Watford.    2  vols. 

Troy's  one  hundred  years,  by  A.  J.  Weise. 

Ontario's  parliament  buildings,  by  Frank  Yeigh. 

The  United  States  government ,  by  G.  N.  Lamphere. 

World's  congre-s  of  representative  women,  by  M.  W.  Sewall. 

Memoirs  of  the  international  congress  of  anthropology,  by  C.  S.  Wake. 

Modern  Review,  London.    5  vols. 

Annals  of  the  reformation,  by  John  Strype.    7  vols'. 

Silva;  or  discourses  on  trees,  by  John  Evelyn.    2  vols.  1825. 

National  portrait  gallery.    3  vols. 

Biography  of  signers  of  declaration  of  independence.    5  vols. 

Lives  of  remarkable  character?.    3  vols. 

History  of  Lower  Canada,  by  Robert  Christie.    6  vols. 

Ecclesiastical  heraldry,  by  John  Woodward. 

History  for  ready  reference,  by  J.  N.  Larned.    3  vols. 

History  of  ancient  geography,  by  E.  H.  Bunberry.    2  vols. 

The  American  catalogue,  1 870-90.    2  vols. 

Tracts  on  metallic  and  paper  currency,  by  Lord  Overstone. 

History  of  Japan,  by  F.  O.  Adams.    2  vols. 

Camden  society  publications.    23  vols. 

Grants  and  concessions  of  New  Jersey,  1G04— 1702. 

Travels  into  Poland,  Russia,  etc.,  in  1792,  by  William  Coxe.    5  vols. 

Inland  Massachusetts  illustrated. 

Origin  of  commerce.    4  vols. 

History  of  British  commerce,  by  Geo.  L.  Craik.    3  vols. 
Poor's  manual  of  railroads  iu  United  States,  1872-87. 
Geld  und  credit,  by  Karl  Knies.    2  vols. 
Qeschichte  der  Handelskrisen,  by  M.  Wirth. 
The  United  States,  by  NT.  S.  Shaler.    2  vols. 
Influence  of  sea  power,  by  A.  T.  Malum.    2  vols. 
History  of  lace,  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. 
Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier.    3  vols. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  complete  works,  ed.  by  Nicolayand  Hay.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  illustrating  history  of  Napoleon.    3  vols. 

Dictionary  of  political  economy,  by  R.  H.  L.  Palgrave. 

English  town  life  in  fifteenth  century,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green.    2  vols. 

Canada's  intellectual  strength,  by  J.  G.  Bourinot. 

An  English  dictionary,  by  C.  Coles,  1721-32.    2  vols. 

Atlas  Francois,  by  A.  H.  Jaillot,  16&5-1704.    2  vols 

Jewish  people  in  the  tim?  of  Christ,  by  E  nil  Schiirer.    •")  vols. 

Life  and  times  of  Jesus,  by  Alfred  Edersheim.    3  vols. 

Pioneers  of  New  France,  by  J.  P.  Baxter. 

History  of  the  navy,  by  E  S.  Mackty.    2  vols. 
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A  year  ago  we  #ere  able  to  report  by  far  the  largest  increase 
tbe  library  bad 'ever  experienced —  7,57o  titles  ^boeks,  3*a0(*-; 
pamphlets,  3/J74).  This  year,  as  will  be  seen  above,  the  hi- 
crease  falls  short  of  those  tigures  only  L'DT  titles,  but  the  num- 
ber of  books  received  was  1,001  greater,  the  falling  oil  being  in 
the  pamphlets,  which  were  greatly  increased  in  1S93  because  of 
the  World's  Fair.  Our  accessions,  the  present  year,  aggregate 
7,27:]  titles  (books,  4,597;  pamphlets,  2,676)!  Of  this  number 
the  gifts  amounted  to  about  5.471  titles,  or  75  per  cent.  But  the 
actual  gifts  to  the  library  have  been  far  greater  than  tins,  for 
there  were  received  from  that  source  no  less  than  4.170  books 
and  3,805  pamphlets,  a  total  of  7,075;  of  this  large  number, 
1,248  books  and  1,256  pamphlets  —  a  total  of  2.504  titles,  or 
about.  31  per  cent  —  were  duplicates  of  what  were  already  on 
our  shelves,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment of  accessions.  Due  credit  for  all  these,  however,  is  given 
in  the  list  of  "Givers  of  books  and  pamphlets,"  which  it  will  be 
seen  embraces  men  and  women  from  far-distant  parts  of  the 
'civilized  world,  showing  that  the  Society  has  friends  and  corres- 
pondents in  many  lands. 

An  important  source  of  increase,  this  year,  has  been  in  ex- 
changes with  other  libraries  throughout  the  country.  Here,  our 
large  stock  of  duplicates  comes  into  play,  so  that  no  gift  of 
books  or  pamphlets  comes  amiss  to  us.  Especial  efforts  have 
been  made  during  the  twelve  months  past  to  effect  these  ex- 
changes, although  they  involve  much  clerical  work,  and  make 
us  realize  that  our  force  of  assistants  is  too  small  for  a  library 
with  the  scope  and  ambition  of  our  own. 

WORK   IN   THE  LIBRARY. 

Card  Catalogue. 

For  six  years  past,  work  on  the  new  card  catalogue  of  the 
library  has  been  in  active  progress,  employing  always  the  ser- 
vices of  one  assistant,  and  occasionally  that  of  two.  A  year  ago 
we  were  able  to  report  that  all  author  Cards  had  been  written 
for  vols.  ITT. -VII.,  of  the  old  printed  catalogue;  some  of  the  sub- 
jects and  titles  in  VI.  and  VII.,  and  most  of  the  subject.-  and 
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tit!  ps  in  TT.  -\  Ihi^  left  bul  one  alphabet  in  the  printed  form, 
to  consult  for  authors,  for  voIb.  I.  (A.  t<>  L.)  and  II.  (M.  to  Z. ) 
are  continuous. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  satisfactory  })i"o^rt?ss  has  been 
made  on  subjects  ana1  titles  in  vols.  TII.-VII.  The  work  is  neces- 
sarily slow  and  tedious,  for  the  intention  is  to  have  a  card  cata- 
logue which  shall  be  us  nearly  faultless  as  possible,  and  based 
upon  the  most  approved  modern  systems,  with  special  features 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  needs. 

Of  course  allot*  the  accessions  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
printed  volume  of  the  catalogue  (VII.),  May  1.  1887,  have  been 
catalogued  on  cards,  under  the  new  rules,  us  fast  as  received  at 
the  library. 

The  preparation  of  this  card  catalogue,  direct  from  the  shelves, 
has  other  good  results  than  appear  on  the  surface.  Gaps  are 
discovered  and  as  far  as  possible  filled;  early  mistakes  in  cata- 
loguing are  found  and  rectified;  and  thousands  of  pamphlets 
(notably  in  the  departments  of  science,  politics,  economic-,  and 
general  history)  have  within  the  year  been  re-classified.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  the  library  is  gradually  receiving  a  thorough 
renovation,  and  its  treasures  being  made  more  readily  accessible 
to  the  scholars  who  seek  them. 

Ccitcilof/fie  of  N^ejcspcipers. 

The  catalogue  of  our  bound  newspaper  hies,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  eighteen  months  past,  is  now  in  press,  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  close  of  the  winter.  This 
important  work,  tb.3  first  of  its  kind  to  be  issued  by  any  li- 
brary, has  involved  fir  greater  labor  than  was  anticipated. 
Many  vexatious  problems  have  arisen  during  its  progress,  and 
much  time  has  been  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  historical 
notes  with  which  the  catalogue  will  be  enriched;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  result  will  justify  the  energy  expended  on  the 
undertaking,  and  that  the  volume  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  important  bibliographical  publications  yet  issued  by  the 
Society. 
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yetrs/>'//><r  Accessions. 

From  various  causes  —  partly  unusual  opportunities  presented, 
partly  zeal  stimulated  by  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue  —  our 
additions  of  bound  newspaper  files  hare  been  phendmenonally 
large  during  the  year,  numbering  931  volumes,  of  which  798 
were  papers  published  outside  of  Wisconsin.  This  swells  our* 
present  collection  to  about  rii 785  volumes  —  one  of  the  two  or 
three  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  in  importance  perhaps 
only  excelled  by  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  non-Wisconsin  tiles 
received  during  the  present  year: 
Albany  (N*.  Y  )  Weekly  Journal,  1 i-lS*i7. 

Alexander  ($.  Y.)  Farmers1  and  Michanies'  Journal,  1837-1333. 
Annapolis  (Bid;)  Maryland  Gazette,  1781-1785. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Northern  Independent,  1860^1861. 

Baltimore  (Md.  i  American  and  Commercial  Da  ly  Advertiser,  1306-1814. 
Daily  Sun,  1851-1853,  1807-1862. 

Federal  Gazet  e  and  Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser,  1797, 

1801,  1803,  1804,  183U. 
Maryland  Journal,  1774-1783. 

Morning  Chronicle  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  1319. 
Boston  (\la;s.)  American  Apollo,  1754. 

Columbian  Centinel.  1793. 
Columbian  Detector,  1809. 
Continental  Journal,  177  7,  1778,  1731. 
Daily  Advertiser.  1827-1831. 
Daily  Transcript,  1  b3 1 . 

Gazette,  1761-1763.  1767,  1709-1774,1770-1730,1786-1737, 
1791-1798,  1803-1805. 

Independent  Chronicle,  1777-1778.  1780.  1808. 

Massachusetts  Mercury,  1793-1793,  1800. 

Massachusetts  Spy,  1772-1782,  1792. 

New  England  Galaxy,  1831-1833. 

Patriot,  .1826-1S2D. 

Repertory,  1808. 
Charleston  (>.  C.)  South  Carolina  Gazstte,  1774-1777. 
Chicago  (III.)  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  1801. 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Cist's  Weekly  Advertiser,  1^10.  1^18,  1850,  1853. 

Columbian  ami  Great  West,  1850-1852. 

Emporium,  1824-1 825 . 

Liberty  Hill  and  Cincinnati  Gazette,  1811-1814,  1836. 
Literary  Gazette,  I*-*"). 
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Cincinnati  (Ohm)  Mirr  -,  1891  1936. 

National  Republican,  £808,  fSBIMW. 

Saturday  Evening  Chronicle,  1827-28. 

Sidereal  Messenger,  1846-1848. 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  1834-1S44. 

Western  Spy,  1815-1818. 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Monitor.  1818-18:24. 
Danbury  (Conn  )  New  England  Republican,  1804-1805. 

Republican  Farmer,  1804-1805. 
Edinburgh  (Scotland;  Advertiser,  1774. 
Frankfort  (Ky.)  Palladium,  1798-1803. 

Spirit  of  '70,  1826. 

Western  World,  1804-18 10. 
Fredericksburg (Va.)  Herald,  1819. 
Frederiektown  I  Vld  )  Herald,  1802-1804. 
Greenville  (S.  C  )  Enterprise,  1871-1878. 
Hanover  (N.  H.)  American,  1810. 
Houston  (Texas)  Telegraph.  1802-1863. 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Balance  and  Columbian  Repository,  1801. 
Kingstoi  (Tannic i)  Jamaica  Mercury,  1779. 
Lebanon  (Ohio)  Western  Star,  J 828. 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Gazette.  1788,  1813-1814. 

Reporter,  1813-1814. 

Western  Monitor,  1814-1816. 
London  (Eng.)  Chronicle,  1780,  1813-1820. 

Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  1774,  1780. 

Philanthropic  Gazette,  1818-1819. 

St.  James's  Chronicle,  1774-1778. 

Sun,  1802. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Literary  Newsletter,  1S39-1840. 

Western  Courier,  1813-1816., 
Mauches:er  (N.  H  )  Duly  American,  1855,  1856,  1858-1868 

Democrat  and  American.  1800-1803. 
MidiletDwn  (Joaa.)  M  .1  llesex  Giz?tte,  IS JS 
Nauvoo([ll.)  Colonie  leirienne,  185  4. 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  Essex  Journal,  1775-1777,  1784-1785 
New  Harmony  (End.)  Gazette,  1S2-5-1326. 
New  Orleans  (L\  )  Republican,  1871. 
New  York  (N.Y.)  American.  181U-1820,  1823. 

Criterion,  1855-1856. 

Dailv  Advertiser,  17Ss,  1790,  1703. 

Diary,  or  Loudon*s  Register,  17!''3. 

Evening  Post,  1874-1870. 

Gazette,  1776-1780. 

Herald,  1810-1814. 
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New  York  (  \\  Y.)  Fowtrtal,  i T?1  -1 774. 

Mercury,  lTtit'. 
Museum,  1798. 

National  Anti-Slavery  Standard ,  1841-1869. 
Rivington's  Gazetteer,  1774,  1775. 
Spectator,  1836-1828. 
Tribune,  1854. 

Weekly  Museum,  1793-1709,  1801-1809,  1811-1814. 

Weekly  Times,  1 853-1854. 
Niagara  (N.  Y.)  Democrat,  1854-1855* 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  Evangelist,  1845-1851. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Advertiser,  1617-1819. 

Dessert  to  Philadelphia  True  American,  1798-1799. 

Forney's  War  Press,  1862-186*. 

Free  Inquirer,  1829. 

Freeman's  Journal,  1784. 

General  Advertiser,  1791-1793. 

Independent  Gazetteer,  1782. 

Inquirer  and  National  Gazette,  1846, 1861-1862, 1865-1874. 
Mail,  and  Claypoole's  Daily  Advertiser,  1792-1793. 
National  Gazette,  1831-1833. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  1773-1782. 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  1701,  1766,  1774-1777,  1779-1784. 

Pennsylvania  Ledger,  1775,  1776,  1778. 

Pennsylvania  Packet,  1772-1781,  1784. 

Pennsylvania  Post,  1779. 

Press,  1858-1862. 

Souvenir,  1828-1829. 

United  States  Gazette,  1808,  1839.  1841,  1842. 
^Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Gazette,  1780-1788. 

^Portsmouth  (N.  H.j  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  1761-1770,  1774,1786-178' 
Providence  fR.  I.)  Gazette,  1778-1779. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Christian  Advocate,  1870. 

Examiner,  1800. 

Recorder,  1802-1803. 

Virginia  Argus,  1804-1811. 

Virginia  Patriot,  1816. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Gem,  1836. 
Salem  (Mass.)   Essex  Gazette,  1774. 

Gazette,  1781-1783. 

New  England  Chronicle  and  Essex  Gazette,  1775. 
Salisbury  (Eng.)  and  Winchester  Journal,  1774-1778. 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  187'  -1871, 
Trenton  iN.  J.)  New  Jersey  Gazette,  1777-1780. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  Chronicle,  1864-1872. 
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Washington  <D.  C.)  Daily  Patriot,,  1872. 

Daily  Union,  1851,  1S-Y2,  196& 
Federal  et.  1800-1802. 
Globe,  1835,  1838-1843. 
Madisonian,  1841,  1843,  1844. 

National  Intelligencer,  1821-1325,  1828-1830,  1833.1835, 
1818,  1851,  1853,  1854.  1864-1880. 

National  Standard,  1870-1872. 

Telegraph,  1832-1833. 

Uniyergal  Gazette,  1802-1868. 

Weekly  Chronicle,  1864-1866. 
Williamsburg  (Va.)  Virginia  Gazette,  1775.  1776,  1779,  17S0. 
Winchester  (Ky.)  Advertiser,  1814. 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Massachusetts  Spy,  1789-1792. 

The  Draper  Mamt&cripts. 

In  the  report  for  18014,  progress  was  noted  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Draper  manuscripts,  for  public  usfe.  It  was  then 
supposed  that  the  work  was  complete;  but  during  the  present 
year  several  new  MSS.  have  been  discovered  in  the  collection, 
whicli  for  various  reasons,  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate,  had 
been  overlooked.  This  involved  some  changes  in  the  classifica- 
tion and  enumeration,  so  that  it  is  not  until  now  that  we  can 
properly  record  the  completion  of  the  long  and  difficult  task.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  record  that  the  MSS.  are  not  yet  formally 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  for  the  Draper  estate  is  still 
unsettled. 

Among  the  interesting  finds  of  the  year  was  the  IMS.  Journal 
of  Charles  Floyd,  a  sergeant  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
(1804).  This  journal  was.  a  few  months  since,  edited  by  Dr. 
James  D.  Butler,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  our  Society,  and 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety (semi-annual  meeting.  April  2,5),  for  1894. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Draper  collection  of  MSS.,  as  at 
present  bound: 

Vols. 

George  M.  Bedinger  papers.  (Maj.  Bedinger  was  a  prominent  Ken- 
tucky Indian  campaigner  i   1 

Draper'^  Life  of  Boone.  (At  the  time  of  his  prrangement  with  Hen- 
son  .1.  Lossin<_r,  in  IS,").")  5» J.  Draper  had  written  about  one-third 
of  his  contemplated  Life  of  Boone,  but  while  he  continued 
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gathering  material  therefor  until  bis  death,  ImOI,  he  made  no 
further  progress  on  the  MS.  itself.   These  volumes  contain  his 

work,  as  far  as  complete*!.)   5 

Daniel  Boone  MSS     31 

Border  Forays,  by  Draper  and  Butterfield.  (A  complete  work,  done 
in  partnership  with  Consul  Wiltshire  Butterfield,  author  of  The 

Girtys,  etc.,  but  never  published . )   5 

Samuel  Brady  and  Louis  Wetzel  MSS.    (1756*96.)   14 

Joseph  Brant  MSS.   (1703-18:$  >.)   22 

Brant  Miscellanies.    (Printed  matter.)   3 

Daniel  Brodhead  Papers.    (Pa.,  Va.,  and  Ky.)    3 

George  Rogers  Clark  MSS   64 

George  Rogers  Clark  Miscellanies   3 

Jonathan  Cl^rk  Papers   2 

William  Clark  Papers  (including  Floyd's  Journal]   6 

George  aud  William  Croghan  Papers.  (1770-1814.).   3 

Daniel  Drake  Papers.  (Ohio.)    2 

Draper's  Biographical  Sketches  (Youthful  sketches  by  Draper,  com- 
menced in  1835,  of  numerous  American  historical  characters  —  Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary,  and  Western;  evidently  his  earliest  attempts 

at  biography.)   3 

Draper's  Historical    Miscellanies.    ( Letters,  and  notes  on  a  variety  of 

minor  Western  annals.)   5 

Draper's  Memoranda  Books.  (These  were  memoranda  of  topics  to  be 
looked  up,  and  inquiries  to  be  made  on  his  trips   after  historical 

data.)   3 

Draper's  Notes.    (Notes  of  interviews  with  pioneers,  etc.,  written  up 

in  full)   33 

Forsyth  Papers   3 

Frontier  Wars  MSS.    (1756-79.)   19 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina     1 

Josiah  Harmar  Papers.    (Pa.,  Va.,  Ohio,  Ky.,  and  Tenn.)   2 

William  Henry  Harrison  Papers.    (1811-17.)     5 

Thomas  S.  Hinde  Papers.  (Hinde  was  a  pioneer  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  and  had  much  to  do  with  Indian  treaties,  early  lawsuits, 


and  politics.  In  1827  he  sought  to  establish  a  literary  and  his- 
torical journal,  entitled  The  Western  Pioneer.  He  left  a  large 
number  of  MS.  books,  now  in  the  Society's  possession,  but  as  yet 
unbound.  The  greater  part  of  these  papers  are  philosophical  and 
religious  treatises,  yet  there  are  in  the  mass  a  few  papers  of  Lome 

importance  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio  historians.)  

Illinois  MSS.    (Correspondence. with  pioneers.).   1 

William  Irvine  Papers.    (Pa.,  Va.,  and  Ky.)   2 

Simon  Kenton  MSS.    (1755-1830.)   13 
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Vols. 

Kentucky  MSS.    <  1772-1813.)   25 

King's  Mountain  MSS.    (Material  from  which  Draper  worked  up  his 

published  volume.)     16 

London  Document.-',  at  Albany.    (Copies  by  Draper,  of  papers  relating 

to  the  West,  in  the  London  Documents.  New  York  state  archives  i  1 

Mecklenburg  Declaration,  by  Draper.  (Completed  MS.  work  by  Dra- 
per, to  prove  that  the  long- accepted  story  of  the  alleged  early 
declaration  of  independence,  May  20,  1775,  was  spurious.  The 
work  contains  elaborate  notices  of  the  delegates  to  the  May  30-31 


convention,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subjecc. )   3 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  MSS   3 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  Miscellanies   2 

Newspaper  extracts,  in  MS,    (Made  by  Draper,  "where  the  original 

papers  were  unobtainable  for  his  library.)   1 

North  Carolina  MSS.    (1756-86.)    1 

Paris  Documents,  at  All  any.  (Copied  by  Draper  from  Paris  Docu- 
ments, in  New  York  state  archives. ) . . . .    1 

Robert  Patterson  Papers.  ( Patterson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  and  Lexington. )  ...   3 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Virginia.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 

Papers    10 

Pension  Statements.   (Statements  of  military  service  by  Revolutionary  . 
soldiers  in  the  West,  accompanying  their  applications  for  pen- 
sions. )     1 

James  Potter  Papers.  (General  Potter  rendered  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  political  services  to  Pennsylvania.,  chielly  in  Northumber- 
land county  )   1 


William  Preston  Papers.  (Col.  William  Preston  was  deputy  sheriff  of 
Augusta  county,  Virginia,  as  early  as  1700;  accompanied  Washing- 
ton on  several  early  exploring  expeditious,  and  became  an  intimate 
correspondent  of  the  latter;  he  negotiated  an  Indian  treaty  in  1757, 
and  was  familiarly  identified  with  the  border;  organized  troops  in 
early  years  of  the  Revolution:  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  dying  in  1783.  His  papers  abound  ia  valuable 
material  for  Virginia  and  border  history.)     

Rudolph- Ney  MSS.  (On  the  question:  Was  Peter  S.  Ney,  of  North 
Carolina,  Marshal  Ney,  of  France?  Draper  held  the  negative 
opinion  )  

David  Shepherd  Papers.  (Shepherd  was  colonel  of  the  Ohio  county 
militia.,  and  prominently  participated  in  Indian  campaigns;  his 


papers  abound  in  correspondence  with  Fort  Pitt  ami  Virginia  of 

ticials. )   5 

South  Carolina  MSS.    (1781.)    1 

South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution.    (Miscellaneous  printed  matter.)...  1 
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Vols. 

Thoma*  Sumter  MSS.    t [13W4838-. )   21 

John  Cleves  Sy mines  Papers.    (Ohio,  1781-1827.)   3 

Tennessee  MSS.    (1771-1845.)   7 

Teeiwnaeh  MSS    (1775-1813.)   13 

Virginia  MSS.    (1774-1812.)    13 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

Time  was,  when  it  was  supposed,  even  by  librarians,  that 
their  chief  function  was  to  hoard  books — that  a  scholars'  library 
like  ours  was  a  collection  of  volumes  to  be  kept  in  dust-proof 
glass  cases,  for  bibliophiles  to  feast  their  eyes  upon,  and  from 
which  the  public  were  to  keep  hands  off,  lest  the  precious  pages 
should  be  soiled  and  worn  by  too  familiar  touch.  But  the  spirit 
of  liberal  thought,  so  characteristic  of  our  day,  has  not  failed 
to  penetrate  the  library  profession;  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  higher 
mission  than  this,  for  librarians.  No  longer  is  it  considered 
that  the  object  of  the  collection  is  the  collection  itself,  but  rather 
the  gathering  in  of  tools  for  students;  not  the  bringing  together 
under  one  roof  of  a  great  variety  of  curious  volumes,  but  the  in- 
telligent supply  of  the  actual  needs  of  scholars,  who  seek  the  Li 
brary  as  a  chemist  seeks  his  laboratory. 

This  current  utilitarian  view  of  the  functions  of  reference 
libraries  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  tendency  to  cheapen  or 
vulgarize  them.  The  possession  of  what  is  unique,  greatly  en- 
hances the  reputation  of  any  collection ;  the  rare,  the  curious,  the 
beautiful,  have  an  aesthetic  quality,  and  for  a  few  workers  are 
invaluable  tools.  Prudence  dictates  that  these  treasures  be  se- 
curely guarded,  for  when  worn  out  or  lost  they  perhaps  may 
never  again  be  obtainable.  But  the  great  bulk  of  a  reference 
library  is  of  a  sort  which  should  be  regarded  as  useful  rather 
than  ornamental,  and  every  facility  consistent  with  an  orderly 
administration  of  the  trust  may  properly  be  accorded  all  who 
come  to  it  for  conscientious  work. 

The  aim  of  the  modern  librarian  is  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  those  who  seek  him,  but  in  every  wav  to  enlarge  this 
clientage;  and  each  year,  if  possible,  to  show  an  increase  of 
readers,  and  a  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  library's  influence 
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for  good.  For  the  Library  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  aristo- 
cratie  stttwtutfi  dftnctOTifnn.  into  which  the  select  few  may  alone 
enter;  it  welecines,  and  with  missionary  spirit  cordially 
Incites,  all  who  can  use  its  stores  with  profit  to  themselves.  Ji 
is  clearly  an  institution  for  the  people,  and  an  important  factor 
in  the  system  of  popular  education.  In  the  conduct  of  our  own 
library,  we  should  not  be  slow  to  keep  touch  with  our  fellows 
in  the  work,  to  exhibit  the  hospitable  spirit  of  our  times,  to  be 
broad,  liberal,  progressive,  having  for  our  motto:  "We  aim  to 
be  useful !" 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that,  as  the  years 
go  by,  the  number  of  persons  who  use  our  library  is  noticeably 
growing,  so  that  frequently  we  cannot  accommodate  all  who  come. 
Although  a  fair  percentage  of  this  increase  is  from  other  fields, 
it  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, to  whose  work  the  library  has,  in  important  depart- 
ments, become  a  prime  necessity.  A  year  ago  we  reported  that 
a  careful  count  during  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30, 
1803,  revealed  the  fact  that  "of  those  who  used  the  42,000  books 
which  were  taken  from  the  shelves,  91  per  cent  were  connected 
with  the  State  University,  either  as  professors  or  students,  and 
9  per  cent  were  the  outside  public  —  chiefly  visiting  specialists, 
who  are  more  numerous  in  the  summer  than  at  other  seasons." 
These  percentages  hold  good  for  the  year  just  closed. 

Our  relations  with  the  University  officers  and  students  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  most  cordial  .  character.  No  class  of  the 
public4  is  more  amenable  to  library  rules,  or  more  conscientious 
in  the  use  of  books  and  privileges,  than  the  young  men  and 
women  from  all  quarters  of  the  State  who  daily  throng  our 
reading  rooms,  imbued  with  the  serious  purpose  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  useful  and  honorable  careers. 

AUTOGRAPHS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  following  autographs  and  manuscripts  have  been  received 
during  the  year: 

James*  Bintliffi  Darlington.  MS.  book  of  the  original  subscriptions  to 
the  Soldiers'  Orphars'  Heme,  at  MaihVon;  also,  muster  roll  of  Co.  G., 
2d  regiment  cf  Kentucky  volunteers,  lbCl;  a.'so,  other  papers  illustrative 
of  the  War  of  Secession. 
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Estate  of  Sinclair  IV.  Botkin,  Minntapolin.  Tliree  documents  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  posroffice  ac  the  Gitj  or  the  Fetus  Lakes,  Dane 
county,  Wis.,  1839-41. 

James  A.  Broadlent,  Iron  River.  Portion  of  document  relating  to 
Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  April,  1717. 

Mrs.  Nina  S.  Dowtman,  Prairie  du  Chien.  Collection  of  seventy  four 
early  maps  of  Wisconsin,  etc..  printed  and  in  LIS.;  also, letter-books,  ledg- 
ers, letters,  etc  .relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  Indian 
treaties,  etc  ,  formerlj  in  the  possession  of  Hercules  A.  Dousman,  agent 
of  said  company.  - 

Miss  Salome  Duerst,  New  Giants.  MS  diary  (in  German)  of  Matthias 
Duerst,  an  original  immigrant  to  the  Swiss  cokny  of  New  Glarus,  Wis., 
1815    (On  deposit.) 

George  Fairfield,  Prairie  du  Chien.  Diaries  and  letters  relating  t)  the 
War  of  Secession.  (Donor  was  a  member  of  Co.  C,  6ih  regiment,  Wis- 
consin volunteers.) 

John  A.  Haldermtin,  Washington,  D.  C.    Two  autograph  letters. 

Rev.  A.  Ph.  Kramer.  Prairie  du  Chien.  MS.  marriage,  baptismal,  and 
burial  records  of  St.  Gabriel's  parish,  Prairie  du  Chien,  chiefly  for  1816-17. 

Xavier  Martin,  Green  Bay.  MS.  account  of  the  Belgian  settlements  in 
northeastern  Wisconsin. 

Nathan  Myrick,  St.  Paul.  Two  account  books  and  one  memorandum 
book  used  by  him  in  La  Crosse,  1841-47. 

Miss  Lavinia  Seymou;\  Madison.  Papers  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Madison;  also,  New  "York  and  Wiscon- 
sin military  and  legal  commissions  of  W.  N.  Seymour;  also,  miscellan- 
eous papers  hearing  on  the  early  history  of  Madison. 

Ellis  B.  Uglier,  La  Crosse.  U.  S.  tax  list  of-  division  No.  2,  district  No. 
6,  State  of  VVisi  onsin,  1863-63 

//.  K.  White,  Madison.  MS.  historical  account  (written  by  A.  G.  War- 
ren, Sturgeon  Bay)  of  early  settlements  in  Door  county,  Wis. 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER  FILES. 

Following  is  a  list,  classified  by  counties,  of  Wisconsin  news- 
papers now  regularly  received  at  the  library  through  the  gift 
of  the  publishers,  and  bound  —  all  of  them  being  weekly  edi- 
tions except  where  otherwise  noted: 

Adams. — Friendship,  Adams  Co.  Press. 

Ashland.— Ashland  Weekly  Press. 

Barron. —Barron,  Barron  Co.  Shield;  Chetek  Alert;  Cumberland  Ad- 
vocate. 

Bayfiklu. — Bay  held,  Bayfield  Co.  Press;  iron  River,  Homestead; 
Brown. — Depere  News:  Port  Howard  Review;  Green  bay  Advocate; 
Weekly  Green  Bay  Gazette. 
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Buffalo.  — Alma,  Buffalo  Co.  Journal;  Fountain  City,  Alma  Blaetter. 
and  Buffalo  Co:  Republfcl&ner;  Mondovi  Herald. 
Burnett.— Graatsburg,  Burnett  Co.  Sentinel. 
Calumet.— Chilton  Times. 

Cm ppewa. — Bloomer  Advance;  Chippewa  Falls,  Weekly  Herald;  Chip- 
pewa Palls.  Chippewa  Times:  Chippewa  Falls  Catholic  Sentinel. 

Clark.— Colby,  Phonograph;  Neillsville,  Republican  and  Press;  Thorp, 
Courier. 

Columbia.— Columbus  Democrat;  Kilbourn  City,  .Mirror-Gazette:  Lodi 
Valley  News:  Pardeeville  Times;  Portage  Weekly  Democrat;  Portage, 
Wisconsin  State  Register;  Poynette  Tress;  Rio,  Columbia  Co.  Reporter. 

Crawford.  —Prairie  du  Chien,  Courier;  Prairie  du  Chien  Union:  Sol 
diers'  Grove,  Crawford  Co.  Advance. 

Dane.  -  Belleville  News;  Belleville,  Sugar  River  Recorder;  Madison, 
Archon;  Madison,  Wisconsin  Botschafter;  Madison  Democrat,  d.;  Madi- 
son, Daily  Cardinal;  Madison,  Weekly  IVfadisonian;  Madison,  North- 
western Mail;  Madison,  Wisconsin  Staats  Zeitung;  Madison,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  d.  and  w.;  Madison,  Wisconsin  Farmer;  Madison.  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Motor,  m.:  Middleton,  Verona  Herald;  Oregon  O  server;  Stough- 
ton  Courier;  Stoughton  Hub;  Stoughton,  Wisconsin  Normaunen;  Sun 
Prairie  Countryman. 

Dodge. — Beaver  Dam  Argus;  Beaver  Dam,  Dadga  Co.  Citizen;  Juneau 
Telephone 

Door.— Stur  geou  "ciy.  Door  Co.  Advocate;  Sturgeon  Pay,  Democrat. 

Douglas.  -  Superior,  Evening  Telegram,  d.;  Superior  Leader,  d.;  Su- 
perior Times;  Superior  Wave. 

Dunn.  — Menomonie,  Dunn  Co.  News:  Meuomonie  Nordstern;  Menomo- 
nie,  Wisconsin  Signal. 

Eau  Claire.-- Augusta  Eagle;  Eau  Claire.  Weekly  Free  Press;  Eau 
Claire  Weekly  Leader;  Eau  Claire,  Evening  Telegram,  d. 

Florence.— Florence  Mining  News. 

Fond  du  Lac— Brandon  Times:  Fond  du  Lac,  Commonwealth:  Fond 
du  Lac,  Daily  Reporter;  Ripon  Commonwealth;  Ripou  Free  Press;  Wau- 
pun  Leader:  Waupuu  Times. 

Forest  — Craudon,  Forest  Republican. 

Grant, — Boscobel  Dial;  Lancaster,  ft rant  Co.  Herald;  Lancaster,  Tel- 
ler; Platteville,  Grant  Co.  News;  Platteville,  Grant  Co.  Witness;  Cass- 
ville  Iudex. 

Green.— Albany  Vindicator;  Brodhead, Busy  Citizen;  Brodhead  Inde- 
pendent; Bro  Ihiead,  Wisconsin  Citizen,  m.;  Monroe  Sentinel;  Monroe  Sun. 

Green  Lake. — Berlin  Weekly  Journal;  Princeton  Republic. 

Iowa. — Dod^eville,  Eye  and  Star;  Dodgeville  Chronicle;  Linden,  Ad- 
viser; Linden,  Southwest  Wisconsin;  Mineral  Point,  Iowa  Co.  Democrat; 
Mineral  Point  Tribune. 

Iron.— Hurley,  Montreal  River  Miner. 
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J  \ckson. —  Black  River  F.illc,  Badger  State  Banner;  Merrillan.  Wis- 
consin Leader. 

Jeffebsc*??. — Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.  Union;  Fort  Atkinson, 
Hoard's  Dairyman;  Jefferson  Banner;  Lake  Mills  Leader;  Palmyra  En- 
terprise; Waterloo  Journal;  Watertown  Gazette;  Watertown  Republican, 

Juneau. — Elroy  Tribune;  Mauston,  Juneau  Co.  Chronicle;  Mauston 
Star;  Necedah  Republican;  Wonewoc Gazette. 

Kenosha — Kenosha,  Evening  News,  d.;  Kenosha,  Telegraph-Courier; 
Kenosha  Union;  Kenosha  Volksfreimd. 

Kewaunee.— Ahnapee  Record;  Kewaunee  F.uterprise;  Kewaunske 
Listy. 

La  Crosse. — La  Crosse  Daily  Press;  La  Crosse  Chronicle,  d.and  w.;  La 
Crosse  Nord  Stern,  and  Xord  Stern  Blaetter;  La  Crosse,  Republican  and 
Leader,  d.  and  w. 

La  Fayette. — Benton,  Mining  Times:  Darlington  Democrat;  Darling- 
ton Journal;  Darlington  Republican;  Shullsburg,  Pick  and  Gad. 

Langlade. — Antigo,  Weekly  News  Item;  Antigo  Republican. 

Lincoln.— Merrill  Advocate;  Merrill,  Lincoln  Co.  Anzeiger;  Toma- 
hawk, Tomahawk. 

Manitowoc. —  Manitowoc,  Xord-Westen;  Manitowoc  Pilot;  Manitowoc 
Tribune;  Two  Rivers.  Manitowoc  Co.  Chronicle. 

Marathon. —  Wausau.  Central  Wisconsin;  Wausau,  Deutsche  Pionier 
Wausau,  Torch  of  Liberty. 

Marinette— Marinette,  Eagle,  d.  and  w.;  Marinette,  Forposten;  Pesh- 
tigo  Times. 

Marquette. —  Montello  Express. 

Milwaukee.-- Abend  Post,  d.;  Acker  und  Gartenbau  Zeitung,  s.  m.; 
American  School  Board  Journal,  in.;  Columbia;  Evening  Wisconsin,  d.; 
Evangeliseh-Lutherisches  Gemeinde-Blatt,  s.  m.;  ( Jermania,  s.  w.;  Kuryer 
Polski,  d.;  Masonic  Tidings,  m.;  Milwaukee  Daily  News;  Milwaukee 
Ilerold,  s.  w.:  Milwaukee  Journal,  d.;  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  d.;  Milwaukee 
Telegraph:  Pneumatic,  nr.;  Saturday  Star;  Seebote,  s.  w.;  Union  Signal; 
United  States  Miller,  m.;  Wahrheit;  Wisconsin  Banner  und  Volks- 
frer.nd,  s.  w.;  Wisconsin  Patriot;  Wisconsin  Vorwiirts,  d.  and  w.;  Wiscon- 
sin Weather  Crop  Journal, m.;  Venowine's  Illustrated  News. 

Monroe. —  Sparta  Democrat;  Sparta  Herald;  Toman  Journal. 

Oconto.  -  Oconto,  Ocouto  Co.  Reporter. 

Oneida. —  Rhinelauder  Herald;  Rhinelander,  Vindicator. 

Outagamie. —  Appleton  Crescent;  Appleton  Weekly  Post;  Appleton 
Montags-Blatt,  an  1  Vblfifsfreund;  Kaukauna  Sun;  Kaukauna  Times; 
Kaukauna  Zeitung, 

Ozaukee.—  Cedarburg  News:  Port  Washington  Star:  Port  Washington 
Zeitung. 

Pepin.—  Durand,  Filtering  Wedge;  Durand,  Pepin  Co  Courier. 
Pierce.—  Maiden  Rock.  Weekly  Press;  River  Falls  Journal. 
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Polk.—  Osceola,  Polk  Co.  Presl*;  St.  Croix  Falls,  St.  Croix  Valley 
Standard. 

Portage.— Stevens  Point,  Gazette;  Stevens  Point,  Journal. 
Price.— Phillips  Times;  Prentice  Calumet. 

Racine. —  Burlington,  Standard  Democrat;  Racine  Journal;  Racine 
Siavie;  Racine  Times,  d.:  Racine,  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  s.  in.:  Union 
Grove  Enterprise:  Waterford  Post. 

Richland.  —  Richland  Center,  Republican  and  Observer;  Richland 
Center,  Richland  Rustic. 

Rock.—  Beloit  Free  Press,  d.  and  w.:  Clinton  Herald:  Edgerton,  Wis- 
consin Tobacco  Reporter:  Evausville.  Badger;  Evansville,  Enterprise; 
Evansville  Weekly  Review;  Evausville,  Tribune:  Janesville,  Daily  Ca- 
zette;  Janesville  Lamplighter:  Jauesville,  Recorder  and  Times;  Janes- 
ville Daily  Recorder;  Janesville,  Wisconsin  Druggist's  Exchange,  m.; 
Milton,  Weekly  Telephone. 

St.  Croix. —  Baldwin  Bulletin;  Hudson  Star  and  Times;  Hudson,  True 
Republican;  New  Richmond.  St.  Croix  Republican. 

T3auk. — Baraboo,  Sauk  Co.  Democrat;  Baraboo  Republic;  Reedsburg 
Free  Press;  Sauk  City.  Pionier  am  Wisconsin. 

Sawyer. — Hayward  Journal  News. 

Shawano.  —  Shawano,  Shawano  Co.  Advocate;  Shawano,  Shawano  Co. 
Journal. 

Sheboygan.—  Plymouth  Reporter:  Sheboygan  Times;  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Sheboygan  Co  News. 

Taylor.— Medford,  Taylor  Co.  Star  and  News:  Medford,  Waldbote. 

Trempealeau.— Arcadia.  Lender;  Gales vilie  Herald;  Independence 
News  Wave;  Trempealeau  Herald. 

Vernon.— Hillsboro  Sentry;  Viroqua,  Vernon  Co.  Censor;  Viroqua 
Republican. 

Vilas.— Eagle  River  Democrat. 

Walworth. — Dela van,  Wisconsin  Times;  Delavan,  Enterprise:  Delavan 
Republican:  Elkhorn,  Blade;  Elkhorn  Independent;  Genoa  Junction 
Herald;  Lake  Geneva  ilerald:  Whitewater,  Gazette;  Whitewater  Register. 

Washburn.— Shell  Lake  Watchman. 

Washington. —  Hartford  Press;  West  Bend  Democrat;  West  Bend, 
Washington  Co.  Pilot. 

Waukesha.  —  Hartland,  News  and  Dairyman;  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 
Free  Press:  Waukesha,  Waukesha  Co.  Democrat:  Waukesha,  Dispatch; 
Waukesha  Freeman. 

Waupaca. — Xew  London  Press;  Weyauwega  Chronicle;  Waupaca  Post: 
Waupaca  Record;  Waupaca  Republican. 

Waushara.— Plain  field,  Sun;  Wautoma,  Waushara  Argus. 

Winnebago.  -Menasha,  Saturday  livening  Press;  Xeenah,  Danskeren; 
Neenah,  Twin  City  Daily  Xews;  Omro  Herald;  Omro  .Journal;  Oshkosh^ 
Labor  Advocate;  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern;  Oshkosh,  Weekly  Time-; 
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O^hkosb,  Christian  Endeavor,  m.;  Osbkosh,  Wisconsin  Telegraph. 

Wood.— Ceutralia,  Entorpri-"  and  Tribune:  Grand  Rapid<,  Woo.]  Co. 
Reporter;  Mar.-htiold  Times. 

OTIIFH  NEWSPAPERS 

are  regularly  received  as  follows,  either  by  gift  or  purchase: 
Boston— Boston  Herald  id.) 

Chicago — Norden  (w.),  Chicago  Times-Herald  (d»),  Chicago  Tribune 
(d.),  Northwestern  Lumberman  (w.),  Skandinaven  (v/.).  Standard  [w.) 
Cleveland— Cleveland  Citizen  (w.) 
Montreal—  Patrie  (w.) 
New  Orleans  -Times-Democrat  (d.) 
New  York— New  York  Tribune  (d.),  World  (d.) 
St.  Paul— Pioneer  Press  (d.) 
San  Francisco— San  Francisco  Chronicle  (d.) 
Toronto— Mail  and  Empire  (d.),  Globe  (d.) 

Washington,  D.  C— Washington  Post  (d.),  Woman's  Tribune  (w.) 
Winona,  Minn. — Westlicher  Herold,  and  Winona  (w.) 

PERIODICALS  CURf? ENTLV  RECEIVED. 

The  following  periodicals  are  regularly  received  at  the 
ibrary,  either  by  gift  or  purchase: 

Academy.    London,  (w.) 
iEgis.  Madison,  Wis.  (bi-w.) 

Americau  Academy  of  Polit.  and  Social  Science,  Annals.  Phila.  (bi-m.) 
American  Anthropologist.    Washington,  (q.) 
American  Antiquarian.    Chicago,  (bi-m.) 

American  Catholic  Historical  Researches.    Philadelphia,  (q.) 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.   Philadelphia,  (q.) 

American  Economic  Association,  Publieations.    Baltimore,  (bi-m.) 

Americau  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.    New  York,  iq.) 

Americau  Historical  Association,  Papers.    New  York,  (q.) 

American  Historical  Register.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology,    Boston,  (q.) 

American  Journal  of  Philology.    Baltimore,  (q.) 

American  Missionary.    New  York,  (m.) 

Americau  Monthly  Magazine.    Washington,  (m.) 

American  Statistical  Association,  Publications.    Boston,  (q.) 

Annals  of  Iowa.    Des  Moines,  (q.) 

Antiquary.    London,    (m  j 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Publications. 
Areua.    Boston,  (m.) 
Athenaaim.    London,  (w.) 
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Atlantic  Monthly.    Boston,  (oi.i 

Biblin.   Meriden,  Conn.  (ni.. 

BibUatlie^a  Sacra.   Obertln.  (q.) 

Blackwood's  Magazine.   Edinburgh.  (m.j 

Bohemian  Voice.    Omaha,    (m  ) 

Book  Buyer.    New  York,  (in.) 

Bookman.    New  York,  (m.) 

Books.    Denver,  Colorado,  (m.) 

Boston  Athemeum,  Bulletin  of  Additions,  (s.-m,) 

Boston  Public  Library,  Bniletin  (q.) 

British  Record  Society.    Index  Library.    London,  (q.) 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin  of  Additions,  (ami.) 

Canadian  Bookseller.    Toronto.  I'm.) 

Canadian  Magazine.    Toronto,  (m.) 

Canadian  Patent  Office  Record.    Ottawa,  (m.) 

Catholic  World     New  York,  (m.) 

Century.    New  York,  (in.) 

Charities  Review.    Galesburg,  111  (m.) 

Citizen.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

Cliuique.    Chicago,    (m  ) 

Confederate  War  Journal.    New  York,  (m.) 

Contemporary  Review.    London,  (m.) 

Cooks  Excursionist.    New  York,  (m.) 

Cornell  University  Library,  Bulletin.    Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cosmopolitan.    New  York,  (m.) 

Critic.    New  York,  (w.) 

Dedham  Historical  Register.    Dedham,  Mass.  (q.) 
Dial.    Chicago,  (s.-m.i 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette.    New  York,  (m.) 
Dublin  Review.    Dublin,  (q.) 

East  Anglian:  or.  Notes  and  Queries. .  Ipswich,  Eng.  (m.) 

Eclectic  Magazine.    New  York,  (m.) 

Edinburgh  Review.    Edinburgh,  (q.) 

Employer  and  Employed.    Boston,  (q.) 

Euglish  Historical  Review.    London,  (q.) 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.    London,  (m.) 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections.    Salem,  (q.) 

Fortnightly  Review.    London,  (m.) 

Forum.    New  York,  (m.) 

Fourth  Estate.    New  York,  (w.) 

Granite  Monthly.    Concord,  N.  H.  (m.) 

Graphic.    Loudon,  (w.) 

Harper's  Magazine.    Now  York,  (in.) 

Harper's  Weekly.    New  York. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.    Hartford,  (bi-m.) 
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Harvard  University  Library,  Bibliographical  Contributions.  Cam 
bridge,  Ma.«,s.  (q.> 

Helena  (Mont.),  Public  Library.  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Homo  Missionary.    New  York,  (m.) 

Home  Visitor.    Chicago,  (m) 

Hyde  Park  (Mass    Historical  Record,  (q.) 

Illustrated  London  News    London,    (w  ) 

Illustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents).    London,    (w. ) 

Independent.    New  York,  (w.) 

Iowa  Churchman.    Davenport,  (m.) 

Iowa  Historical  Record.    Iowa  City,  (q.) 

Irrigation  Age.    Chicago,  (m.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.  Baltimore. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Baltimore. 

Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore.    Boston,  (q.) 

Journal  of  Geology.    Chicago,  (bi-tn.) 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.    Chicago,  fq.) 

Journal  of  Zoophily.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

Journal  of  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History.    Cincinnati,  (q.) 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.    New  York,  (q.) 

Kansas  University  Quarterly.  Lawrence. 

Le die's  Weekly.    New  York. 

L-wisiana/  Elliott,  Conn,  im.) 

Library.    London,  (q.) 

Library  Journal.   New  York,  (m.) 

Library  Record:  Bulletin  of  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Public  Library,  (m.)> 
.  Lippineott's  Magazine.   Philadelphia,  (m.) 
Literary  Era.    Philadelphia,  (m.) 
Literary  News.    New  York,  (m.) 
Literary  World.    Boston,  (bi-w.) 
Littell's  Living  Age.    Boston,  (w.) 
Macmillan'S  Magazine.    London,  (m.) 
Manitoba  Gazette.    Winnipeg,  (w.) 

Maine  Historical  and  <  ienealogic  il  Recorder.    Portland,  (q.) 

Maine  Historical    oeiety,  Collections,  (q.) 

Manifesto.    Canterbury,  N.  H.  mi.) 

Methodist  lie  view.    New  York,  (bi-m.) 

Milwaukee  Public  Library.  Quarterly  Index  of  Additions. 

Miscellaneous  Notes  and  (c)uerirs.    Manchester,  X.  H.  (ni.) 

Missionary  Herald.   Boston,  (m.) 

Monthly  Weather  Review.  Washington. 

Nation.    New  York.  w.) 

National  Magazine.    New  York,  (m.) 

National  Review.    London,  (m.) 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,    Boston,  (q.) 
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New  England  Magazine.    Boston.  <m.) 
New  World.    Boston,  'q.j 

New  York  GreneaTogical  and  Biographical  Record.    New  Y'ork.  (q,) 

New  York  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin. 

Nineteenth  Century.    London,  (in.) 

North  Amerie  in  Review.   New  York,  (m.) 

Northwest  Magazine.   St.  Paul,  (m.) 

Notes  and  Queries.    London,  (in.) 

Official  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Odi?e.    Washington,  (w.) 
Open  Court.   Chicago,  (w.) 

Open  Shelf:  books  aided  to  Cleveland  (Q.),  Public  Library,  (m.) 
Our  Day.    Boston,  (m.) 

Our  Library:  Bulletin  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Library  Association,  (m.) 

Overland  Monthly.    San  Francisco,  (m.) 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History.    Philadelphia,  (q.) 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Library  Company,  Bulletin,    (m  ) 

Philadelphia  i  Pa.)  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin,  (q.) 

Political  Science  Quarterly.    New  York. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.    New  York. 

Princeton  College  Bulletin    Piinceton,  N.  J.  (q.) 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Public  Opinion.    Washington  (w.) 

Publishers' Weekly.    New  York,  (w.) 

Putnam's  Monthly  Historical  Magazine.    Salem,  Mass. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Boston. 

Quarterly  Review.  London. 

Review  of  Reviews.    London  and  New  York,  (m.) 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Publications.    Providence,  (q.) 

Salem  i  Mass.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Sau  Krancisco  iCal.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin.  (m,J 

Scottish  Review.    Paisley,  (q.) 

Scribner's  Magazine.    New  York,  (m.) 

Social  Economist.    New  York,  (m.) 

Spirit  of  Missions.    New  York,    (m  ) 

Spirit  of  '7<5.    New  York,  (m.) 

Tradesman.    Chattanooga.  Tenn.  (s.-m.) 

Travelers  Record.   Hartford,  Conn,  (m.) 

Twentieth  Century.    New  York,  iw.j 

United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

University  Record.    Ann  Arbor.  Mich,    (q.)  . 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.    Richmond,  (q.) 

W  e  e  k .    To  ronto.  (w.) 

Whist.    Milwaukee;  nn.i 

Wise  )iisiu  Journal  of  E  luc  ition.    Madison,  (m.) 
Yale  Review.    Boston,  (q.) 
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS.  AND  PAMPHLETS. 
[This  list  includes  all  gifts  of  printed  matter,  including  duplicates.] 


Givers. 


Abbelen,  P.  M..  Milwaukee   1 

Adams,  F.  G.,  Topeka,  Kans    

Adams,  Mrs.  Mary  Newbury,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ■  1 

African  Repository.  Washington,  D.  C    8 

Alabama  geological  survey,  Montgomery  '  1 

Albert  Lea  Posten,  Albert  Lea,  Minn  j  1 

Allen,  William  W.,  Madison.   !  20 

American,  Philadelphia    1 

American  antiquarian  society,  Worcester,  M  ss  

board  of  commissioners  of  foreign  missions. . .  1 

congregational  association,  Boston  

folk  lore  society.  Boston      . 

forestry  association,  Washington,  D.  C  

geographical  society,  New  York  j  2 

historical  association,  Washington.  D.  C  1  2 

Jewish  historical  society.  Washington,  D.  C. .  2 

museum  of  natural  history,  New  York  !  2 

numismatic  and  archaeological  society,  New 

York    1 

Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass   J  2 

library   |  4 

Anderson,  Rasmus  B.,  Madison.  j  13 

Andover  theological  seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  \  

Andrews,  Byron.  New  York'-"    40 

Andrews,  Frank  D.,  Vin eland,  N.  J  

Angell,  James  B. ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich    

Angeli  and  Hastreiter,  Madison    1 

Anthropological  society,  Washington,  D.  C    

Appleton,  W.  S.,  Boston  •  ,  l 

Archaeological  institute  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. . .  1 

Arkansas,  secretary  of  state,  Little  Rock  .   2 

Astor  li  brary .  Ne  w  York   i  

At  wood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.,  Madison  1  3 

Austin,  A.  C.  Oshkosh    !  2 

Austria,  K.  K.  Gen.  Dir.  Staatsbahnen,  Vienna    1 

Baker,  Florence  E  .  Madison"-   3 

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  Q.  DM  Madison   j  

Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  Louisville,  Ky  

Banta.  Theodore  M.,  New  York   1 

Barlow,  George.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  I  1 

Barron  county  board  of  supervisors  

Barwig.  Charles,  Washington.  D.  G  .'  1 

Beach,  Horace,  Prairie  du  Chien  ,  I  38 

Beer,  William,  New  Orleans.  La   1 

Belgium.  Minastere  chemins  de  fer,  etc.,  Brussels  |  5 

Bestor,  O.  P.,  Evansville   j  

Bintliff.  James,  Darlington.   I  l 

Bock,  H.  M.,  Richland  City  i  1 

*  Also  unbontid  serials. 
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Givers. 


Books. 


Boston,  associated  charities  

children's  aid  society  

city  auditor  

city  hospital   

home  for  aged  women  

public  library  

Boston ian  society  ,  

Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  Me   

Bowers,  D.  E.,  New  Haven,  Conu.   

Bradlee,  Caleb  D.,  Boston  

Bradley,  Isaac  S.,  Madison  

Bradley,  Wm  H.,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio   

Briesen,  E  von,  Columbus  

Brigham,  E.  II. ,  Boston  

Broesmer,  Louis,  Madison  

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  department  of  health  

public  library  

union  for  Christian  work .  .   

Brvant,  E.  E..  Madison  

Buck,  W.  J.,  Jenkintown,  Pa  

Buell,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Madison..  

Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  historical  society  

Bulger,  A.  E.,  Montreal,  Can  

Bull,  Storm,  Madison  

Bunnell,  L.  H.,  Homer,  Minn  

Bureau  of  American  republics,  Washington,  D.  C  

Burger,  Konrad,  Leipsic,  Germany  

Burnett  county  board  of  supervisors  

California,  board  of  health, Sacramento  

historical  society,  San  Francisco  

state  library  

university  of,  Berkeley  , 

library  , 

Call,  R.  E.,  Louisville,  Ky  

Canada,  department  of  agriculture,  Ottawa   . 

geological  survey,  Montreal  

Canadian  government  

Canadian  institute,  Toronto  

Carnegie  free  library.  Allegheny,  Pa  

Cavuga  countv  (N.  Y.J  historical  society,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Chandler,  W.  E.,  Con  core,  NT.  II  

Chandler,  William  U.,  Madison  

Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Madison*  , 

Chase,  F.  A.,  Lowell,  Mas*    

Chase,  G.  N.,  Sc.  Louis,  Mo  

Cheever,  D.  G.,  Clinton  , 

Cheney,  L.  S.,  Madison  

Cheyney,  E.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Chicago  fill. J,  board  of  education  

board  of  trade  

boara  of  trustees  of  sanitary  district,  


1 

10 
6 
1 
1 

o 


16 


*  Also  unbound  serials. 
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Books. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Chicago  (111.),  department  of  police  

historical  society  

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  

public  library  

Child-",  George  \V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa   

Christian  endeavor  academy,  Endeavor...  

Cincinnati  (O.)  public  library  

Civil  Service  Record,  Boston  .  

Clark,  G  L.,  Chicago.  (III.)  

Clark  county  board  of  supervisors  

Cleveland  (O.)  public  library   

Cochran,  Mrs.  Alex.,  and  Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston... 

Cochran,  Joseph  \V.,  Jr.,  Madison  

Coffin,  Victor,  Madison  ...  

Colorado  scientific  society,  Denver  

Columbia  college,  New  York  

geological  department   I 

Comstock,  Geo.,  Madison   j 

Connecticut  woman's  board  of  world's  fair  managers. 

Lakeville  j 

Connecticut  historical  society,  Hartford   I 

secretary  of  state,  Hartford  

Continental  union  association,  Toronto,  Can  

Cook's  Excursionist,  New  York   | 

Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y  

library   ! 

Costa  Kica,  museo  nacional,  San  Jose..  

Crooker,  J.  H  ,  Helena.  Mont  ...     

Cruikshank,  Ernest,  Fort  Erie,  Ont  

Cudmore,  Patrick  H. ,  Faribault,  Minn  

Cutler,  VV.  R..  Woburn,  Mass   

Dane  county  board  of  supervisors  

Daniell,  Irene  S.,  Milwaukee   

Daniells,  Mrs.  W.W.,  Madison*  ! 

Darling.  C.  W  ,  Utica,  X.  Y  '.   | 

Daves,  E.  G.,  Baltimore,  Md  

Davis,  Andrew  McF.,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Davis,  William  M. ,  Cambridge,  Mass   

Deaf  Mute  Hawk  Eye,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  

Deats,  H.  E  ,  Flemington,  N.  J   

Dedham  historical  society,  Dedham,  Mass  

Denver  (Colo.),  public  library  

De  Peyster,  J.'  Watts,  Tivolf,  N.  Y  

Detroit  (Mich.),  public  library  

Devron,  G..  New  Orleans,  La  j 

Dionne,  N.  E  ,  Quebec   

Dodge,  Joseph  T.,  Madison    

Dodge  county  board  of  supervisors.  

Douglas  county  agricultural  society  , 


1 

2 

1 

3 

16 


13 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i' 
i 

4 

.... 
1 


29 
1 

15 


1 
10 
1 
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Douglas  county  board  of  supervisors  

Downer  college.  Fox  Lake   

Drew  theological  seminary.  Madison,  N.  J. 

Drowne,  Henry  T..  New  York   

Durrett.  Reuben  T.,  Louisville.  Ky . . ...  

Dwinnell,  Mrs.  S.  A..  Reedsburg   

Edmunds,  E.  B.,  Beaver  Dam  

Egypt  exploration  fund,  London,  Eng  

Ely,  Richard  T.,  Madison  

English.  W.  H..  Indianapolis  Ind  

Enoch  Pratt  free  library.  Baltimore,  Md  . . . 

Essex  institute.  Salem,  Mass  

Estabrook,  C.  E.,  Milwaukee  

Ewing,  Thomas.  New  York  

Faircbild,  Lucius,  Madison  ....   

Fairfield,  George,  Prairie  du  Chien  

Florence  county  bonvd  of  supervisors.  

Flower,  Frank  A.,  Superior  

Fond  du  Lac  county  board  of  supervisors. . . 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

French,  A.  D.  Weld,  Boston  

Friends'  book  association  of  Philadelphia. .. 

Frost,  O.  J.,  Denver.  Colo  ■  

Garrison,  G.  P.,  Austin,  Texas    

Gay  lord,  Augustus,  Neve  York  

Geer's  publishing  company,  Hartford,  Conn 

Georgia,  state  geologist,  Atlanta  

Gibbes,  Emily  O  

Giddings,  Franklin  EE..  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  .... 

Gilsou,  N.  L.,  Milwaukee  . ..  

Gookin,  F.  W.,  Chicago,  III  

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  public  library  

Graves,  C.  W.,  Viroqua  "  

Gray,  E.  B.,  Milwaukee   

Gray.  J.  II.,  Evanston.  Ill  

Great  Britain,  patent  office   

Green,  C.  R.,  Lyndon.  Kans  

Green,  Samuel  A..  Boston  

Gregory,  p.  N.,  Madison  

Gregory,  J.  G.,  Milwaukee  

Grimm,  G.,  Madison  

Hamilton  (Ont  )  public  library  

Hammond.  Mrs.  L.,  Strong's  Prairie   

Harper,  Blanch,  Madison  

Hartford  (Conn.)  theological  seminary  

Harvard  universitv,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Haskins,  C.  H.,  Madison  

Hastings,  S.  D.,  Madison.  

Hastreiter,  Robert.  Madison  

Haugen,  Nils  P.,  River  Falls  


Books. 


Pam- 
phlet 


10 


123 
1 

29 
3 
1 
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Givers. 


Books. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Hay  den,  Horace  E.,  Wilkesbarr<»,  Pa  

Hayes,  C.  W.,  Phelps,  N.  Y   

Hazen,  H.  A.,  Auburndale,  -  lass.  

Helena  (Mont,  i  public  library  

Hempl,  George,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Henkels,  Stan.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Henning,  E.  J.,  Madison  

Henshaw,  Miss  II.  E.,  Leicester,  Mass  

Heuston,  B.  F.,  Winona,  Minn  

Hinsdale,  B  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich   

Hobbs,  William  H  ,  Madison   

Holland  society  of  New  York  

Howell,  George  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y  

Hunter,  B.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Hyde.  John,  Washington;  D  C  

Illinois,  secretary  of  state,  Springfield  

Indian  rights  association,  Philadelphia,  Pa   

Indiana,  geological  department,  Indianapolis  

historical  society.  Indianapolis  

state  library.  Indianapolis  

Interstate  commerce  commission,  Washington,  D.  C. . 
Iowa,  agricultural  college,  Ames  

geological  survey,  Des  Moines.   

masonic  library.  Cedar  Rapids   

state  historical  society.  Iowa  City  

state  university,  Iowa  City  

Jackson  county  board  of  supervisors   

James  Prendergaet  free  library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. . . . 

Jenkins.  Cyrus  J.,  Madison  

Jersey  City  (N.  J.),  free  public  library  

Jewish  publication  society  of  America,  Philadelphia  . 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore,  Md  

Jones,  Mrs.  Burr  \V.,  Madison*  

Jones.  Charles  E.,  Augusta,  Ga  

Kansas,  academy  of  science,  Topeka  

board  of  world's  fair  managers,  Topeka  

Katz,  G.  H.  Milwaukee   

Kelton,  D.  W.,  Bridgeport.  Conn  

Kendall,  C.  W.,  Chicago,  III  

Kenosha  county  board  of  supervisors  

Kerr,  Alexander.  Madison  :;:  

Ketchum,  I.  P..  Madison  

Keyes,  E.  \V\,  Madison  

Kramer,  A.  P.,  Prairie  du  Chien   

Lafavette  countv  board  of  supervisors  

La  Follette,  R.  M.,  Madison  

Lamb.  F.  J.,  Madison  

Lea,  Henry  C. .  Philadelphia,  Pa  


81 


IS 

3 


Also  unbouud  S  r.  lis. 
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Givers. 


Books. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


N.  Y. 


Leach,  J.  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Leeds.  Josiah  W.,  Seal,  Pa  

Leland  Stanford  university,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  . 

Lenox  library,  New  York  

Libhy,  O.  G.,  Madison   

Lick  observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton.  Cal  

Livingston  county  historical  society,  Geneseo. 

Long  Island  historical  society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Los  Angeles  (Cal.),  public  library  

Louisiana  historical  society,  New  Orleans  

McCorniick,  R.  L  ,  Hay  ward     

MeCormick  theological  seminary,  Chicago,  111. . . 

McMynn,  J.  G.,  Madison  

Magoun,  G.  F, ,  Grinnell,  Iowa  

Maine  historical  society,  Portland,  Me  

Mair,  J.,  Montello      .... 

Manitoba  historical  and  scientific  societv,  Winnipeg 

March,  F.  A.,  Easton,  Pa  ,  

Maryland,  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  Baltimore. 

historical  society,  Baltimore  

Mason,  Mrs.  M.  L. .  Milwaukee  

Mason,  W.  L. 
Massachusette 


Boston 
Boston . 


Milwaukee   

bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
civil  service  commission, 

general  hospital,  Boston  

historical  society.  Boston  

horticultural  society,  Roston  

institute  technology,  Boston.  , 

medical  society,  .Boston  

public  records  commissioner,  Boston 

railroad  commissioners,  Boston  

secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Boston  . 

state  board  of  arbitration.  Boston.  

state  board  of  health,  Boston  ...  .   

state  board  of  lunacy  and  charitj,  Boston 

state  library,  Boston  

Mathes,  George  P.,  Madison   

Michigan,  state  university.  Ann  Arbor  

Miller,  Rose  E.,  Great  Falls,  Mont  , 

Mills.  Simeon.  Madison  

Milwaukee,  chamber  of  commerce  

Deutsche  gesellschaft  

health  coinmit-sioner  

public  library  

public  museum  , 

school  board   

Sentinel  office  

Miner,  II.  A..  Madison  

Minneapolis  (Minn.  \,  public  library  


1 
1 

27 
1 
1 
1 

30 
1 
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Givers. 


Minnesota,  geological  and  natural  history  survey,  Minne- 
apolis  

state  board  of  corrections  and  charities,  St. 

Paul  

state  geologist,  Minneapolis  

Missouri,  botanical  garden,  St.  Louis  

bureau  of  labor,  Jefferson  City  

historical  society,  St.  Louis  

medical  associat  ion,  Jefferson  City  

state  university  library,  Columbia  

Mitchell,  John  L.,  Milwaukee  

Montana,  bureau  of   agriculture,  labor  and  industry, 

Helena  

historical  society,  Helena   

.  secretary  of  state.  Helena  

Montgomery,  M.  L. ,  Reading,  Pa  

Moore,  Mrs!  A  W. ,  Madison     

Moore,  J.  B. .  New  York  

.Morris,  Charles  M. ,  Madison.  

Morris,  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,  Madison  

Morrison,  R.  J..  Prairie  du  Chien   

Morton,  Levi  p.,  Washington,  D.C  

Moseley.  James  E. ,  Madison.    

Mount  Holyoke  college,  S.  Hadley,  Mass.  

Mo  wry,  T)uane,  Milvyaukee   

National  board  of  trade,  Boston   

National  democratic  congressional  committee,  Washing 

ton ,  D.  C  . . .  

republican  congressional  committee,  Washing 

ton.  D.  C  

Nebraska  historical  society.  Lincoln  

Nelson,  William.  Patterson.  N.  J  

New  England  historical  and  genealogical  society,  Boston. 

New  Jer-ey  historical  society,  Trenton  

New  Mexi'-o.  bureau  of  immigration ,  Santa  Fe  

New  South  Wales,  government  board  for  international  ex 

changes,  Sydney   

New  York,  adjutant  general,  Albany  

-board  of  health,  Albany  

bureau  of  labor,  Albany  

civil  service  commission,  Albany  

commissioners  of  state  reservation  at  Niagara, 

Albany  

factory  inspectors,  Albany  

forest  commissioners.  Albany  

historical  society,  New  York  

mercantile  library,  New  York  

railroad  commissioners,  Albany  

society  for  ethical  culture,  New  York  

stale  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  Al 
banv    


6 

59 

1 

1 

40 

o 

1(5 

39 

1 

.... 

1 

31 

21 

1 

9 

I 

11 

4 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 
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Givers. 


Books. 
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New  York,  state  library,  Albany   3 

state  university,  Albany   2 

Norsman,  O.  S.,  Madison  

Not/,  E.  A..  Milwaukee  

North  Dakota,  department  of  agriculture  and  labor,  Bis- 
marck  

secretary  of  state,  Bismarck   3 

Northampton  (Mass  )  lunatic  hospital  

Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  111.  ;  31 

Oakley,  Frank  W.,  Madison   ,  

Oakley,  Minnie  M.,  Madison  i  1 

Oates,  W.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C   ;  

Ohio,  adjutant  general.  Columbus  1  1 

agricultural  society,  Columbus   I  1 

historical  and  philosophical  society,  Cincinnati.  

state  library,  Columbus   19 

Wesleyan  university,  Delaware  ,  

Olin,  John  M..  Madison  !  

Olson,  Julius  E.,  Madison  16 

Jneida  historical  society,  Utica,  N.  Y  I  1 

Osborne,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Qshkosh   10 

Ott,  J.  C,  Watertown  

Page,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Madison-  

Palmer,  E.,  La  Crosse  

Pummel.  L.  H.,  Ames,  Iowa  

Pardee,  A.  A.,  Madison  ,  

Parker,  L.  F.,  Grinnell,  Iowa   1 

Patchin,  Mrs.  M.  IV,  New  London   6 

Patzer,  C.  E.,  Manitowoc  

Paul,  Edward  J.,  Milwaukee.."  ;  

Peabody  institute.  Baltimore,  Md  

Pearson,  H.  G.,  memorial  committee,  New  York  

Pease,  Lynn  S.,  Janesville   I  

Peck,  George  W.,  Milwaukee  !  1 

.  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Harris-^ 

burg  '  2 

woman's  medical  college,  Philadelphia   

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  library  company  j  

mercantile  library  

Pinney,  Mrs.  S.  U.,  Madison*  \  

Polk  count v  board  of  supervisors  

Poole,  Wm*.  F.,  Chicago.  i  1 

Portage  county  board  of  supervisors   •  : 

Portland  (Ore.)  library  association  ;  

Powell,  Lyman  P.,  Philadelphia  !  1 

Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  *.  

Presbyterian  historical  society,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Price  county  board  of  supervisors  ,  

Pritchard,  R..  Portage    1 

Providence  (R.  I.)  athenaeum  i  

citv  messenger  ;  


1 
26 
1 
1 
1 


18 
1 


*  Also  unbound  serials. 
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Givers. 


Books. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


1 


Providence  (R.  I.),  public  library  

record  commissioners  

Putney,  F.  H.,  WauktMia  

Racine  county  board  of  supervisors  

Rasmussen  publishing  company,  Minneapolis,  Minn  

Red  field,  Mary.  Madison   

Reed,  E.  R.,  Madison  

Reinsch,  Paul.  Madison   s  

Rhode  Island,  bureau  of  industrial  statistics.  Providence. 

historical  society,  Providence   

record  commissioners  Providence  

secretary  of  state.  1 rovidence  

soldiers'   and   sailors'    historical  society, 
Providence  ... 

world's  fair  commissioners,  Providence  ... 

Rider,  Sidney  s.,  Providence,  R.  J  

Riley.  E.  F..  Madison...  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  museo  national   j 

Rogers.  Hubert  E..  New  York   

Rohrer,  llenrv,  Madison  I 

Roser.  II.  EL,  Geneva,  III.-    J 

Royal  society  of  Canada.  Montreal  

Rubke,  Horace.  Milwaukee  

Ruegg,  Mrs.  A..  Rock  field   

Russell.  Uetta  M.,  Milwaukee   

Rutgers  scientific  school,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  

Sait'ell.  0.  C.  Baltimore  

St.  Croix  county  board  of  supervisors  

St.  Louis  (Mo.},  academy  of  science   

mercantile  library  association  

public  library  I  i 

St.  Olaf's  college.  Nortbfield,  Minn  

Salem  Press  historical  and  genealogical  record,  Salem 

Mass  

Salem  (Mass.)  public  library..  

Salisbury,  R.  D.,  CfiieagO   

Salter,  William.  Burlington  Iowa   

San  Francisco  (Cal.),  free  public  library  

mercantile  librarv  association  

Schenck.  A.  V.  C  .  Madison  

Scott.  Austin.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  

Scranton  ( Pa. )  public  library  

Searight,  J.  A.,  Uniontown.  Pa  

Sener,  S.  M.  Lancaster.  Pa....'   

Seymour,  Miss  L..  Madison*  ;  

Shambaugh;  B.  F..  Iowa  City,  Iosra  I  1 

Sheldon,  C.  S.,  Madison   "  \  1 

Sheldon,  F.  S..  Cambridge   I  

Shepard.  Fred  J..  Buffalo,  X.  Y  |  1 

Simohds,  A.  M.,  Madison  j  6 

Simonds,  W.  D.,  Madison  !  1 
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Givers. 


Books. 


Smith,  J.  G.,St.  Louis,  Mo  ...  

Smithsonian  institution.  Washington,  D.  C   

Snyder,  J.  F..  Virginia,  111  

Society  for  preservation  of  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 

London.  Eng  .'  

Sons  of  Revolution,  New  York   

South  Dakota,  agricultural  college,  Brookings  

state,  Pierre  

Southern  California  historical  society,  Los  Angeles  

Spencer,  J.  O  ,  Tokyo.  Japan  

Stechert,  G.  E.,  New  York.  

Stephenson,  A.,  Middletown,  Conn    

Stewart,  I.  N.,  Anplelon   

Stewart.  Mary,  Milwaukee   j 

Stockholm  (Sweden)  historical  society  j 

Storey,  H.  E.,  Belleville   

Sutherland,  James.  Janesville   . .  . 

Swain,  W.  C,  Milwaukee  .  

Tanner,  H.  B.,  Kaukauna*  

Tasmanian  government,  railroad  commissioner, Hobart 

Tennessee  historical  society,  Nashville  

Texas,  department  of  state,  Austin  

Thorn,  H.  C  Milwaukee  

Thomas,  J.  11,  Sheboygan  Falls  

Thompson,  C.  TV,  &  Co  ,  Paris,  France  

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Madison.  

Tillinghast.  C  B..  Boston   

Todd,  VV.  C  ,  Atkinson,  N.  H  | 

Tokyo  Anglo-Japanese  college,  Tokyo,  Japan   

Toronto  (Can  I  public  library  

Tradesman,  Tne,  Chattanooga,  Tenn  

Travelers  Record,  Hartford.  Conn  

Trelease,  William,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Trent,  William.  Sewanee,  Tenn   ;  

Truth.  The,  St.  Louis,  Mo   

Tulane  university.  New  Orleaus,  La  

Turner,  A.  J.,  Portage  

Turner,  F.  J.,  Madison   

Tuttle,  C.  A. ,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  .  .  

Underwood,  A.  W.,  Chicago,  III  

United  States,  board  of  supervising  inspectors  of  — 

steam  vessels  

bureau  of  education  

bureau  of  et  hnology  ■  

bureau  of  statistics  

census  o  I  lice   

chief  engineer  of  army  

chief  of  ordnance  

civil  service  commission  
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS— Continued. 


Givers 


I'nited  States,  coast  and  geodetic  sur\ey  . 

commissioner  of  finance  . . 
department  of  agriculture 

department  of  interior  

department  of  labor  ...... 

department  of  the  navy. . 

department  of  state   

department  of  treasury  . . . 

department  of  war  

library  

director  of  mint   

fish  commission  , 

geological  survey  

legation,  Santiago,  Chili.. 

life  saving  service  

national  museum  

patent  office  

post-orlice  department  . . . 
Up3ike,  Mrs.  E.  G..  Madison  


Vance,  J.  W..  Mad 


Van  Hise,  C.  K..  Madison  

Vassar  college,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  V  

Vignaud,  Henry.  Paris,  France  

Vilas.  W.  P.,  Madison  

Wadded,  J.  A..  Staunton.  Va  

Walcott,  C.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Ware,  Miss  C.  L.,  Madison   

Warner.  A.  G.,  Palo  Alto.  Cal  

Washburn  observatory.  Madison  

Washington  county  board  of  supervisors  

Washington,  state  agricultural  college.  Pullman 

Waterhou.se.  S,  St.  Louis.  Mo  

Waukesha  county  board  of  supervisors  

Waushara  county  board  of  super-visors   . 

Weedeu.  W.  R.,  Providence.  R.  I  

We-ks.  Stephen  r>.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Welleslev  college.  Wellesley,  Mass  

Wells,  O.  E.,  Madison  


I 

Books.  ! 


Wesleyan  university.  Middletown.  Conn  j 

Western  Reserve  protective  tariff  league,  Cleveland.  O.i 

Wheeler.  W.  P.,  Helena,  Mont  I 

Wheeler.  W.  0..  Morristown,  X.  J  | 

Whist  publishing  company,  Milwaukee  i 

White,  H.  K.,  Madison  

Wight,  W.  W..  Milwaukee  *  

Wilcox,  C.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Wilcox,  R.  W.,  Xew  York  

Williams,  Talcott,  Philadelphia  

Willis.  Bailey,  Washington,  D.  C  

Winnebago  county  board  of  supervisors  j 

Winslow,  Arthur,  Jefferson  City,  Mo  j 
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GIVERS  ()F  BOOKS  AM)  PAMPHLETS-  Continued. 


Givers. 


Books. 


Winslow,  J.  B.,  Madison  

Wisconsin,  board  of  world's  fair  managers  

dairy  and  food  commissioner  

dairyman's  association  

democratic  state  central  committee  

executive  office  

farmers'  institute  

horticultural  society  

I.  O.  O.  P..  grand  secretary,  Baraboo  

insurance  commissioner  

labor  commissioner  

Lumberman.  Milwaukee  

Naturalist,  Madison  

newspaper  publishers  

secretary  of  state   .... 

state  of  

state  board  of  control  

state  library  i 

state  teachers'  association  

state  superintendent  public  instruction  

state  treasurer  

state  university  j 

agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion    

public  library  

ard  of  supervisors  

.)  fret'  public  library  

society  of  antiquity  

Wright,  A.  G.,  Milwaukee  

Wftrttembergische  kommission  fur  landes^eschichte 

Stuttgart  

Wyman,  W.  11.,  Omaha.  Nebr  

Wyoming  historical  and  ^eolo^ictil  society,  Wilkes 

barre,  Pa  j 

Yale  university  library,  New  Haven,  Conn  

observatory  I 

Yonkers  (X.  Y.)  historical  and  library  association  | 


Woburn  (Mass.) 
Wood  county  b< 
Worcester  (Mas^ 
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THE   VOKJRAIT   GO  I. 1-  KCTION. 

The  most  notable  accessions  of  the  year  were  marble  portrait 
busts,  life  size,  by  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Signer  Gaetano 
Trentanove,  of  the  late  Senator  Matthew  Hale  Carpenter,  and 
William  Edward  Cramer,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin.  These  two  beautiful  works  of  art.  in  the 
finest  Carrara  marble,  were  formally  presented  to  the  Society 
on  the  fourth  of  July  last. —  the  former  by  the  Carpenter  Monu- 
ment Association,  and  the  latter  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cramer. 
The  impressive  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  central  hall  of  the 
gallery.  Thomas  W.  Spence,  of  Milwaukee,  made  the  presenta- 
tion address  for  the  Carpenter  Monument  Association,  and 
John  G.  Gregory,  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin  editorial  staff,  that  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cramer's  friends.  Vice-President  Harlow  S. 
Orton,  chief  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  accepted  the  busts  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

The  official  record  of  receipts  of  works  of  art  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  is  as  follows: 

STATUAKY. 

Matthew  Hale  Carpenter,  Milwaukee. —  Portrait  bust,  in  Carrara  mar- 
ble, with  red  marble  pedestal,  by  Gaetano  Trentanove,  of  Florence, 
Italy,  sculptor.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  at-Moretowm  Washington  county, 
Vt.,  December  22, 1824;  he  was  educated  at  West  Point,  1843-45,  and  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  1S17.  The  following  year,  1SJ8,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Boston,  Mass..  .  and  the  same  year  removed 
to  Beloit.  In  1852  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Rock  county, 
and  during  1803-74,  and  1879-Sl,  was  United  States  senator.  He  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  2-1,  1681. —  Presented  by  Carpenter 
Monument  Association. 

William  Edward  Cramer,  Milwaukee. —  Portrait  bust,  in  Carrara  mar- 
ble, with  red  marble  pedestal,  by  Gaetano  Trentanove,  of  Florence,  Italy, 
sculptor.  Mr.  Cramer  was  born  at  Waterford,  Saratoga  county,  X.  Y., 
October  29,  IS  IT.  Graduated  from  Union  college  in  ls"3s.  For  a  time  he 
studied  law,  but  during  1813-46  was  a  contributor  to  the  Albany  Argus, 
lie  located  in  Milwaukee  in  1817,  and  purchased  the  Courier,  since  called 
the  Wisconsin.  He  lias  been  continuously  connected  with  the  paper  ever 
since.— Presented  by  friends  of  Mr.  Cramer. 

Cyrus  Woudman,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  Plaster  medallion,  by  Miss  Leila 
Usher.    Mr.  Woodman  was  born  at  Buxton,  Me.,  June  2,1814.  Grad 
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uatedat  Bowdoiu  college  in  1836;  al  ter  spending  four  yearsin  Illinois, 
he  settled  in  1>U  at  Mineral  Point.  Wis.,  whece  be  engaged  in  buMiiww 
with  Cadvvallader  C.  Washburn:  he  was  elected  in  1861  to  the  legislature, 
without  his  solicitation  or  desire,  and  resigned  without  taking  his  scar; 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  in  1863;  was  until  bis  death  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  31,  1SS9.—  Presented  by  Ellis  B.  Usher,  La 
Crosse. 

PORTRAITS  IX  OIL. 

William  Parks  Merr  ill. —  Born  in  South  Berwick,  Maine.  March  25, 1816. 
Two  years  later  his  family  moved  to  Jefferson  county ,  New  York,  and 
in  183G  became  to  Milwaukee.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Pioneer 
Club  of  Milwaukee  since  its  organization,  aud  part  of  the  time  its  presi- 
dent.—  Hugo  Broich,  Milwakuee,  artist 

Byron  Paine. —  Born  in  Painesville,  Ohio, October  10,  1827.  Educated 
in  the  Painesville  academy,  and  in  1810  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  judge  of  the  Milwaukee  county  court  during  1856-59, 
and  was  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  during  1859-61. 
Served  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  43d  Wisconsin  infantry  during  18C1-G5. 
During  1867-71  he  was  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  the  same  period  was  professor  and  lecturer  in  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Died  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  13, 1871.— 
Deposited  by  J.  P.  Paine,  Madison. 

James  Sutherland,  Janesville, —  Born  in  town  of  Smithfield,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  March  20,  1820.  Removed  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1847,  and 
engaged  in  the  bookselling  business  at  Janesville;  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  town,  and  later  of  the  city;  was  state  senator,  1855-58; 
was  mayor  of  Janesville,  1872  73.  Had  been  vice-president  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  since  18G0. —  James  R.  Stuart,  Madison,  artist. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TICTURES. 

Cabinet  (and  larger)  photographs  of — Gaetano  Trentanove,  Florence, 
Italy;  Eleazar  Williams. 

Unclassified. — Exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
library,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  photograph  of  the  "Pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword;'*  six  photographs  descriptive  of  the  great  ear  thquake  at 
Ogaki,  Japan,  October  28,  1891;  photograph  of  counting  room  of 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis.,  taken  about  1SS1;  two  large 
and  six  small  photographs,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Ft.  Crawford,  etc.; 
daguerreotype  of  George  Fairfield,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Givers  of  the  above  miscellaneous  picture*.— G.  Trentanove,  Florence, 
Italy;  George  P.  Mathes,  Madison;  George  Fairfield,  Prairie  du  Chien; 
Louis  Brosemer,  Madison;  blanch  Barper,  Madison;  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  .Madison. 
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THE  .MUSU'M. 

The  Seever  collection  of  254  pieces  of  mound  pottery,  paid 
for  within  the  present  war,  but  described  at  length  in  our  last 
annual  report,  has  been  placed  in  appropriate  cases  and  makes 
an  important  addition  to  our  archaeological  collection. 

We  cannot  afford  to  starve  the  library,  which  of  all  our  de- 
partments is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  which,  together  with  the  historical  investigations 
always  in  progress,  our  reputation  as  a  society  largely  depends. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of 
the  museum,  and  its  possibilities  as  a  factor  in  popular  educa- 
tion. This  department  is  visited,  each  year,  by  about  50,000 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  State:  probably  not  over  2,000  of 
these  ever  see  the  library,  which,  although  our  principal  posses- 
sion, is  not  attractive  as  a  show-place  save  to  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  people.  In  better  quarters,  architecturally  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  the  library  could  easily  be  made  a  spectacle  of 
interest  to  all  visitors;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  museum  and 
portrait  gallery  will  to  the  great  majority  remain  the  principal 
charm.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  make  these  features  of 
our  work  worthy  of  the  Society's  reputation.  Progress  is  con- 
tinually being  made  to  this  end  but  through  lack  or  money  it 
is  far  too  slow.  Unable  further  to  reduce  the  library  stipend, 
we  need  special  means  for  the  conduct  of  the  museum.  The  anti- 
quarian fund,  when  it  reaches  an  income-producing  stage,  "will 
be  of  help  in  this  direction,  but  our  main  reliance  must  be  on 
an  enlarged  appropriation  from  the  State,  which  we  trust  may 
soon  be  obtained.  If  the  Society,  in  its  educational  work,  can 
not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth,  it  will  fail 
in  its  mission. 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  during  the  fiscal  year  have  been 
as  follows: 

ARCHAEOLOGY, 

L.  H.  Bunnell,  Homer,  Minn. — Skull  found  in  mound  on  bluff  near 
Mount  Trempealeau,  Wis.,  in  September,  1883,  by  T.  J.  Seymour,  of 
Trempealeau;  also,  some  pieces  of  charcoal  from  the  site  of  Perrot's  win- 
tering fort  (10SG),  Trempealeau. 
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F.  II.  Cou.se,  Madison. — Iron  spear-head  found  ^even  feet  below  the 
surface  on  lower  campus  State  University,  1894 

E.  L.  Ducas,  Spooner. — Barrel  of  old  flint-lock  musket,  found  by  donor 
in  an  Indian  mound  at  Mud  Lake. 

John  Elkins,  Racine. — Cutlas  found  in  Yuba  county,  California,  on 
Yellow  Jacket  creek,  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface,  January,  18S7. 

J.  Ellington,  Lodi. — Prehistoric  stone  implement . 

OleS treason,  Dane  comity. — Stone  ax.  twelve  arrow  heads,  and  two  fos- 
sils, found  near  the  State  tish  hatchery,  town  of  Fitchburg.  Dane  county, 
Wisconsin. 

HISTORY. 

Florence  E.  Baker,  Mad ison. —  Specimen  of  real  estate  script  for  82, 
issued  by  Po rough  of  Mineral  Point,  dated  Sept.  2o,  183". 

James  Bintliff,  Darlington.— Home-made  Confederate  flag  captured 
by  Col.  C.  R.  Jamison  (the  "  Jay  -hawker  ") ;  of  1st  Kansas  Cavalry,  also, 
blanks  issued  by  Colonel  Jamison  on  his  raid  through  Missouri  in 
1861. 

Mrs.  Nina  S.  Dousman,  Prairie  clu  Chien.  —  Silver  teaspoon  found  on 
site  of  old  Fort  Shelby,  within  the  donor's  grounds. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago,  ///.—Brass  bullet  mould  used  in  old  shot- 
tower  at  Helena,  Iowa  county,  Wis.,  1848.— Purchased. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago,  III. — Relics  excavated  by  Orin  G.  Libby, 
August,  1894,  at  old  shot-tower  near  lleleu.i,  Wis. 

Rev.  A.  Ph.  Kramer,  Prairie  du  Chien. — Pewter  chalice,  said  to  have 
been  in  use  at  St.  Gabriel's  church  (R.  C),  Prairie  du  Chien,  for  at  least 
one  hundred  years. — On  deposit. 

CURIOS. 

Horace  Beach,  Prairie  du  Chien. — Copper  tool  made  by  him  in  imitation 
of  prehistoric  implement. 

James  R  Doolittlc,  Racine. — Gold  headed  cane  voted  to  him,  as  senator 
from  Wisconsin,  at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  fair,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  July  10,  1866,  with  press  comments,  etc. 

C.  G.  Ermatinyer,  Madi&on.  —Birch  bark  hat  made  by  Indians  of  North- 
ern Wisconsin. 

George  Fairfield,  Prairie  du  Chien.—  Collection  of  agates. 

Jolin  R.  Goodrich,  Milwaukee. — Carriage  built  in  London  about  1800, 
and  imported  and  long  used  by  Daniel  Webster. 

Lewis  &  Lynch  Co.,  .    Lead  and  zinc  ore  from  Iowa  county, 

Wis. 

E.  B.  Maltbey,  Portage. — Sections  of  white  and  black  oak  trees  that 
have  become  amalgamated. 
Rock  County,  Wia.%  Board  of  Supervisors. — The  Hag  purchased  by  Rock 
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county  and. floated  over  the  Wisconsin  building  at  Jackaon  Park,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

Abraham  Taber,  New  Bedford,  Mass. —  Ruler  made  from  one  of  the 
original  timbers  of  the  whaleship  "  R  >usseaut"  ISO.. 

John  \V.  Tobey,  Xeenah.—  Flint-lock  musket  bearing  the  date  of  1832. 

COINS,  ETC. 

Coins. —  From  G.  Devron,  New- Orleans,  two  of  the  copper  coins  used 
during  the  French  domination  of  Louisiana,  and  described  in  Dr.  Devon's 
paper  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings  for  1893;  from  Rouns^velle  Wildman, 
specimens  of  lead  pitie  (or  4i  dump")  used  as  money  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
prior  to  circa  800,  and  of  tin  pitie  used  after  that  date:  also,  miscellaneous 
coins  from  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Madison,  and  Edward  3.  Miles,  Verona. 

Medals. —  From  the  Onondaga  Historical  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
medal  struck  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  Onondaga  centennial  (March  3),  1801. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Society's  possessions,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  its  field  of  operations,  the  secretary  finds  that  the  duties 
of  administration  materially  increase,  while  the  burden  of  cor- 
respondence is  now  nearly  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  when  the 
present  incumbent  assumed  office  eight  years  ago.  This  latter 
work  has  necessitated  the  frequent  employment  of  assistance 
from  the  registrar,  whose  time  is  now  largely  occupied  with  the 
clerical  details  of  this  office.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  become  necessary  for  the  secretary,  if  any  time  is  to 
be  left  for  field  work  and  the  editing  of  publications,  to  ask  the 
Society  for  the  full  service  of  a  competent  clerk.  The  large  ad- 
vancement which  we  are  enabled  to  report,  each  year,  necessarily 
entails  greater  expense  in  administration.  No  institution  of 
learning  in  this  country,  of  similar  importance,  is  so  economic- 
ally administered  as  our  own;  but  expenses  necessarily  grow 
with  our  growth,  and  it  behooves  us  soon  to  be  looking  seriously 
for  a  larger  income,  that  our  purchasing  fund  may  not  be  too 
seriously  impaired  by  unavoidable  extension  of  the  salary  list. 

In  January  and  February  the  secretary  made  several  visits  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  topography  of 
that  important  historical  field  —  a  work  that  had  previously  been 
done  on  the  Lower  Fox  —  and  seeking  additions  to  the  manu- 
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script  coiloctiaiis.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  from  Mrs, 
Nina  S.  Dousmau  all  of  th£ documents  left  by  the  late  Hercules  L. 
Dousman,  agent  of  the  American  Pur  Company  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  maps,  account-books,  and  correspondence  of 
this  famous  fur-trade  chief  are  important  accessions  to  our 
aiready  large  collect  ion  of  Wisconsin  manuscripts.  The  Prairie 
du  Chi  en  trips  were  also  productive  of  other  manuscript  acces- 
sions, and  will  probably  lead  to  still  more  in  the  future.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  is  not  time,  amid  the  growing  duties  of 
the  home  office,  for  more  field  work  of  this  character. 

LIBRARY  CONFERENCES. 

During  September  14-22  the  secretary  represented  the  Society 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
held  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  This  yearly  gathering  of  library 
experts,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  of 
prime  importance  to  their  profession,  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
its  esprit  du  co/'ps.  To  these  meetings  the  members  bring  the 
fruits  of  experience,  their  best  thoughts,  their  ripest  judgments, 
and  in  the  week  of  earnest  deliberation  receive  new  ideas  and 
become  freshly  imbued  with  enthusiasm  in  the  common  cause. 
That  librarianship  has  within  the  past  decade  been  lifted  from 
its  old-time  ruts,  and  become  a  progressive  profession,  employ- 
ing in  its  practice  some  of  the  brightest  men  and  women  of 
our  country,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  institution  and  successful 
management  of  the  American  Library  Association.  It  is  proper 
that  our  Society  should  annually  be  represented  at  these  inspir- 
ing meetings  by  one  or  more  of  the  working  statf. 

Tlie  Wisconsin  Library  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Beaver  Dam.  on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  our  representative  being 
the  assistant  librarian,  Miss  Oakley.  The  well-attended  confer- 
ence was  successfully  conducted,  and  it  is  believed  proved  a 
stimulus  to  all  concerned.  This  State  association  has  in  it  the 
possibilities  of  much  practical  benefit  to  library  interests  in 
Wisconsin;  and  it  is  believed  that  from  the  missionary  spirit 
it  seeks  t<>  engender  will  in  time  proceed  a  higher  popular 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  public  libraries,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such    into    many   communities    now    without  this 
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educational  influence.  Wisconsin  cities  and  villages  are  not 
lacking  in  public  spirit,  and  their  schools  are  for  the  mask 
part  Conducted  upon  a  high  plane:  but  they  are  deficient  in  pub- 
lic libraries  as  compared  with  communities  of  like  wealth  in  sev- 
eral other  Western  states.  The  State  Library  Association  hopes 
to  reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  with  it  our  Society  —  con- 
trolling the  most  important  library  in  the  commonwealth  — 
should  earnestly  co-operate. 

NEED  OF  A  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  Society's  need  of  a  new  building  has  so  frequently  been 
explained  in  the  reports  of  this  committee,  and  is  so  patent  to 
all,  that  it  would  seem  needless  at  the  present  time  to  repeat 
the  arguments  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  growth  of  the 
library  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  now  left  room  for  but  three 
years'  book  accumulations;  and  even  were  a  new  building  at 
once  contracted  for,  that  amount  of  time  would  be  spent  in 
construction:  while  the  reading-rooms  are  already  too  cramped 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  crowd  of  readers  who  seek 
them  each  afternoon,  and  all  day  on  Saturdays. 

But  even  were  the  present  rooms  large  enough,  they  are  in 
every  other  way  unadapted  to  the  purpose:  the  building  is  not 
fire-proof:  it  has  been  declared  structurally  unsafe;  the  rooms 
are  without  ventilation  or  proper  light;  the  library  cannot  be 
economically  administered  within  them:  and  modern  methods  of 
library  use  cannot  be  adopted.  The  legislature  should  again 
be  urged,  during  the  coming  session  of  18(J5,  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  a  substantial  fire-proof  structure  for  the  proper 
housing  of  the  priceless  treasures  which  the  Society  holds  in 
trust  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

Two  years  ago  (Jan.  10,  1893),  the  committee  held  a  fully- 
attended  meeting*  and  after  listening  to  arguments  pro  and 
con  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  unite  with  the  State  University  and  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters  in  asking  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  coming  session  to  erect  a  building  upon  or  near  the  Univer- 
sity grounds,  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  libraries  of  the  three 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  gallery  and  museum  of  the  Society:  pro- 
vided, that  the  title  of  the  site  shall  ^-cst  in  the  name  of  the  Society  as. 
the  trustee  of  the  State. 
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Frequent  conferences  were  subsequently  held  by  represent- 
ative committer  of  the  Society,  the  Regents,  and  the  Academy, 
together  with  leading  members  of  both  branches  of  the  leerisla- 
ture,  the  result  being  that  on  February  7,  1893,  Senator  BaShford 
introduced  a  bill  (Xo.  GO,  S.)  which  met  with  the  approval  of 
all  concerned.  This  measure  had  many  friends  in  the  Legislature, 
and  several  elaborate  arguments  in  its  favor  were  made  before 
the  senate  committee  on  education,  and  the  joint  committee 
on  retrenchment  and  reform.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the 
State  University  was  in  urgent  need  of  other  assistance  of  a 
costly  character,  and  the  library  bill,  after  trembling  in  the 
balance  for  some  weeks,  was  allowed  to  give  way  to  her  other 
and  perhaps  more  pressing  demands. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  coming  session  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  one  of  similar  character,  and  there 
are  many  good  reasons  for  hope  that  if  properly  presented  the 
measure  will  be  adopted.  Xo  efforts  should  be  spared  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  attain  a  result  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  educational  interests  which  are  in  the  care 
of  this  Society,  as  the  chartered  trustee  of  the  State. 

OPINION    OF  UNIVERSITY  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

The  following  report  forl80;}-94,  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  State  University,  on  the  University 
Library  and  the  relations  of  the  University  to  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  succinctly  states  the  situation  which  confronts 
us,  and  deserves  consideration  : 

The  rapidly  growing  library  of  the  University  is  occupying  quarters 
already  far  too  small  for  its  proper  administration,  and  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  with  the  accessions  of  another  year  or  two  the  otlieers  in 
charge  will  find  it  impracticable  even  to  display  the  books.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  University  to  attain  its  highest  measure  of  usefulness 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  State  without  a  suitable  library, 
housed  in  an  adequate  building,  and  conveniently  situated  for  the  use 
of  the  faculty  and  students.  Carlyle  has  said,  "  The  truo  university  of 
our  day  is  a  collection  of  books,''  and  to  the  truth  of  this  dictum  every- 
one familiar  with  the  conduct  of  any  modern  institution  of  advanced 
learning  will  eagerly  testify.  That  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
already  achieved  much  success  is  largely  attributable,  we  feel  convinced, 
to  the  presence  in  Madison  of  the  deservedly-famous  library  of  the 
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State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  now  numbering  some  170,000 
volumes.  This  library,  venose  growth  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  University,  has  always  beeu  open,  free,  and  under  1no.1t 
libera]  rules,  to  both,  students  and  professors:  indeed,  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Society  shows  that  upon  an  average  somewhat  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  users  of  the  Society  library,  each  year,  are  University 
people. 

An  inspection  of  the  library  of  the  Society  in  the  State  capitol.  and 
an  examination  of  its  recent  annual  reports,  convince  the  committee 
that  it  too  is,  as  claimed  by  its  officers,  sadly  in  need  of  enlarged  quar- 
ters. It  has  not  actual  space  for  the  accessions  of  over  four  or  five 
years  more  at  the  utmost,  and  is  already  much  too  cramped  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  its  daily  crowd  of  readers  —  one  hundred  persons 
and  over  often  being  almost  literally  packed  in  its  reading  rooms  and 
alcoves.  It  appears  that  the  rooms  in  the  capitol  occupied  by  the 
Society  are  greatly  needed  by  the  State  government  for  legislative  and 
administrative  purposes.  Again,  grave  doubts  are  entertained  by 
architectural  experts  as  to  the  structural  safeness  of  that  wing  of  the 
capitol,  under  the  enormous  and  rapidly-increasiug  weight  of  the  library. 
The  Society  also  strongly  urges,  and  we  think  with  propriety,  that  there 
is  grave  danger  from  fire,  in  the  present  quarters,  and  that  it  is  bud 
business  policy  to  subject,  any  further  than  need  be,  this  enormous  col- 
lection —  having  au  undoubted  market  value  of  nearly  if  not  quite  a  mill- 
ion dollars,  but  in  reality  priceless  —  to  the  many  hazards  which  now 
surround  it. 

The  State  Historical  Society,  by  statute,  holds  all  of  its  property  in 
sacred  trust  for  the  State.  It  is  the  incorporated  trustee  of  the  State, 
and  in  no  sense  a  private  institution:  its  collections  are  the  priceless 
possession  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  conceded  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commonwealth  properly  to  house  these  collections.  Bills  having  this 
object  in  view  have  been  before  the  legislature  during  the  past  three 
sessions,  and  appear  to  be  growing  in  favor — questions  of  financial 
expediency  alone  being  urged  against  them. 

Thus  both  the  Society  and  University  libraries  are  in  imperative  need 
of  new  buildings.  Both  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  State  should  meet  their  needs.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  users  of  the  Society  library  are  connected  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity; it  is,  and  alway-  has  been,  while  a  distinct  institution,  au  im- 
portant factor  iu  the  growth  of  the  University:  and  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  latter  the  free  u>e  of  the  library  lias  ever  been  urged  as 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  intending  students.  But  while  the  State 
Historical  library  will  always  largely  be  used  by  University  students, 
particularly  by  graduate  students,  and  others  engaged  in  advanced 
work,  not  strictly  scientific,  it  is  true  that  this  literary  storehouse  is 
used  by  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  body  of  students.    It  is  a  mile 
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away  from  the  campus,  and  the  two-thirds  lack  either  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  travel  this  mile.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  colleges  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  library  reading  done  by  students  is  done  in  those 
occasional  hours  and  half-hours  between  classes  and  lectures,  which 
now  often  are  wasted  by  the  students  of  the  University  because  the 
principal  library  is  too  far  removed  from  them. 

The  proposed  placing  of  the  University  and  the  Society  libraries 
under  one  roof  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  only  advisable  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  Society  library  should  gd  where  it  would  meet  the  con- 
venience of  ninety  per  cent  of  its  readers  —  a  percentage  that  would  be 
largely  increased,  by  the  way,  were  its  library  more  convenient  to  the 
University,  for  the  number  of  its  University  readers  would  at  once  be 
trebled.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  State  will  ever  consent  to  purchase  a 
suitable  site  down  town,  at  a  cost  cf  upwards  of  650,000;  while  by  an 
arrangement  entered  into  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  between  the  Regents 
and  the  Society,  six  lots  are  offered  froe,  upon  the  lower  campus.  A 
union  of  the  two  libraries  under  one  roof  —  with,  however,  distinct 
ownership  as  at  present  —  would  be  an  eminently  desirable  arrangement 
for  all  concerned. 

(a)  There  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

(b)  Were  the  libraries  in  immediate  proximity,  with  one  common 
reading  room,  duplication  of  books  would  be  avoided.  At  present,  in 
the  effort  of  each  to  keep  up  a  general  reference  library,  an  expensive 
duplication  is  constantly  going  on;  thus  is  the  money  of  the  State  frit- 
tered away  to  keep  up  two  collections  that  are  designed  for  practically 
the  same  constituency. 

(c)  The  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  at  present 
inadequately  housed  in  the  capitol,  has  voted  to  remove  its  excellent 
but  now  almost  inaccessible  library  —  a  strong  and  rapidly-growing  col- 
lection of  scientific  periodicals  and  transactions  —  to  the  joint  building, 
if  the  latter  is  erected.  Were  all  three  reference  libraries  under  the 
same  roof,  so  that  investigators  could  easily  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
each  could  be  built  upon  its  own  special  lines:  to  the  Academy  could 
be  left  the  collection  of  scientific-  periodicals  and  transactions,  a  work 
for  which  it  is  at  present  well  equipped;  the  University  could  use  its 
purchasing  fund  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  general  science;  while 
the  Historical  Society  library  could  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  de- 
partments of  history  and  economics,  in  which  it  has  already  made  its 
reputation.  Near  by,  in  the  law  school  building,  is  the  new  school  of 
economics,  history,  and  social  science,  with  its  own  special  library, 
which  in  time  might  profitably  be  moved  to  the  new  building.  With  all 
these  special  libraries,  each  intelligently  and  separately  administered 
within  one  building,  the  combination  would  without  doubt  be  the 
grandest  collection  of  reference  books  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains: 
reflecting  credit  upon  all  the  institutions,  and  upon  none  more  than 
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upon  the  Historical  Society  itself,  under  whose  expert  general  director- 
ship they  no  doubt  all  would  be  placed. 

(d)  The  historical  museum  and  portrait  gallery  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  State  Historical  library.  The  50,Q00  or  more  persons  who 
now  annually  visit  the  former,  in  the  capitol,  would  find,  upon  reach- 
ing the  proposed  new  site,  that  they  were  in  immediate  reach  of  the 
finely-equipped  geological  and  natural  history  museums  in  Science  hall, 
the  University  buildings  themselves,  and  the  experimental  farm  —  in 
fact,  nearly  every  point  of  educational  interest  under  State  support 
being  in  a  convenient  group. 

(e)  The  relatively  small  number  of  users  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  library,  outside  of  University  circles,  could  easily  be  ac- 
commodated upon  the  excellent  electric-car  line,  by  which  the  lower 
campus  is  reached  from  the  capitol  in  an  average  of  four  minutes. 

(Signed) 

CHAS.  E.  DYER. 
LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD. 
T.  M.  BLACKSTOCK. 

EXPERT  OPINIONS    OF    THE  SOCIETY'S  WORK. 

"We  believe  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  understand  its  value  as  a 
factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the 
fact  that  the  Society  has  won  a  high  reputation  among  Amer- 
ican scholars  at  large  is  not  as  well  known  among  us  as  it 
should  be.  During  November,  1894,  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary wrote  to  several  representative  American  men  of  letters, 
whose  work  in  history  and  economics  has  given  them  special  — 
and  in  many  cases  intimate  —  knowledge  of  the  library,  inviting 
them,  in  view  of  this  proposed  appeal  for  a  new  building,  to 
express  in  a  few  words  their  candid  opinion  of  the  Society  and 
its  work.  All  of  the  replies  are  printed  below.  The  number 
could  have  been  multiplied  many  times,  for  there  are  few  Amer- 
ican scholars  of  note  who  are  not  familiar,  cither  by  use  or  by 
reputation,  with  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's  library;  but 
t  is  thought  that  those  here  given  arc  sufficiently  representative 
to  indicate  the  drift  of  sentiment  among  experts  concerning  an 
institution  which  has  brought  honor  to  the  State. 
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FROM  HON.  F.  G.  ADAMS, 

Secretary  of  the  Kuisas  State  H  istorical  Society,  which  ranks  next  to 
Wisconsin  among  Western  historical  societies: 

"  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure,  through 
you  r  State  legislature,  provision  for  a  commodious  lire-proof  building 
for  the  Library  and  Museum  of  your  Society.    I  know  of  no  library  west 
o  f  New  England  or  New  York  which  so  much  needs  to  be  permanently 
c  ared  for  as  the  Library  of  your  Society.    I  am  sure  that  it  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  its  collections  of  original  materials  of  history,  and  of 
rare  books  of  history,  science,  the  arts,  sociology,  politics,  etc.    It  has 
be  en  my  pleasure  to  visit  your  rooms  many  times  during  the  past  seven- 
teen years.    Yours  is  the  model  historical  library  of  the  country.  Its 
loss  would  be  irreparable,  and  a  great  public  calamity,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  but  to  the  whole  country.    It  should  be,  by  all 
means,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  accident.    I  sincerely  hope  the  effort 
contemplated  will  be  successful. " 


FROM  JAMES  B.  AXGELL,  LL.  D.. 

President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  ex-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association: 

"  I  have  been  much  gratified  at  hearing  of  th  proposition  to  erect  a 
n  ew  fire-proof  building  for  the  Library  and  Museum  of  your  Society. 
The  great  value  of  your  Library  is  known  to  all  historical  scholars  in  the 
country,  and  as  I  have  walked  through  its  well-stored  alcoves  I  have 
fe  It  a  shudder  of  solicitude  at  such  invaluable  treasures  being  so  ex- 
po sed  to  peril  from  fire.  It  really  would  be  an  irreparable  disaster,  not 
only  to  Wisconsin,  but  to  the  whole  country,  if  your  Library  should  be 
destroyed  by  fire.  I  am  sure  that  I  only  express  the  strong  feeling  of 
all  historical  students  in  the  country  when  I  say  that  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin seems  to  us  to  owe  it  to  itself  to  find  a  secure  home  for  the  treas- 
ures which  it  has  in  its  possession." 


FROM  JOHN  GEOKGE  BOURINOT,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  P.. 

Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  ex-President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  a  leading  authority  on  Canadian  history: 

"  It  is  with  much  interest  that  1  and  other  historical  students  have 
heard  of  your  efforts  to  secure  a  new  and  well-equipped  tire-proof  build- 
ing for  the  Library  and  Museum  of  your  Society,  which  in  the  past  has 
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done  such  excellent  work  fur  the  Western  states.  T  hope  that  these  ef- 
forts will  l>e  supported  by  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  State  to 
w  hich  the  Society  is  an  honour.  The  members  of  the  national  society  of 
Canada,  the  Royal  Society,  will  gladly  aid  you  by  their  sympathy." 


FROM  DR.  DANIEL  G.  BRIXTON, 

Of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  author  of  The  American  Race,  Essays  of 
an  Americanist,  The  Language  of  Palaeolithic  Man,  Rig-Ve<la  Ameri- 
ca nus,  etc.: 

"When  in  Madison  in  1803,  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American- 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  I  visited  the  rooms  and 
looked  over  the  Library  of  your  Society.  Before  my  visit  I  was  familiar 
with  its  publications.  They  have  always  ranked  auiong  the  very  best 
issued  by  any  State  Historical  Society  in  our  country;  and  the  legislature 
of  your  State  cannot  make  a  wiser  appropriation  of  public  funds  than  to 
provide  all  needed  facilities  for  the  continuance  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  your  Society." 


FROM  HON.  RICHARD  A.  BROCK, 

Secretary  of  Southern  Historical  Society,  and  editor  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers  —  a  leading  authority  on  Virginia  history : 

"The  noble  Library  which  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  has  been 
the  means  of  accumulating  would  be  a  pre-eminent  distinction  to  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  publications  of  the  Society  have,  too.  most  use- 
fully contributed  to  our  country's  history.  They  are  held  in  high  re- 
gard by  students.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  held  correspondence 
with  the  late  secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Draper,  for  many  years,  and  I 
profited  much  by  his  counsel  and  advice. 

"His  warm  encouragement  was  a  stimulant  for  me  to  undertake  tho 
secretaryship  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  a  position  which  I  held 
for  eighteen  years. 

"  I  he  eleven  volumes  edited  by  me.  and  published  by  the  Society, were 
thus  largely  an  inspiration  of  your  Society  through  my  lamented,  de- 
ceased friend. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  your  Society  may  receive  from  your  State  the 
adequate  accommodation  so  richly  deserved." 
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FROM  ALEXANDER  BftOWN,  ESQ., 

Of  Norwood,  Va.,  author  of  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  etc.: 

"Some  years  ago,  in  correspondence  with  the  late  Lyman  C.  Draper, 
LL.  D.,  I  became  impressed  with  the  great  —  I  may  say  with  the  unique  — 
importance  of  the  manuscript  collections  of  your  Society,  especially  rel- 
ative to  our  Western  states;  and  being  aware  of  the  irreparable  losses 
which  we  have  sustained  by  fires  at  Jamestown,  Williamsburg,  and  Rich- 
mond, I  most  earnestly  hope,  as  a  student  of  American  history,  that 
your  Society  and  your  University  Regents  may  secure  the  necessary  tire- 
proof  buildings.  I  know  of  no  other  one  act  by  which  your  legislature 
could  so  greatly  benefit  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future P 


FROM  DOUGLAS  BRYMNER,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.C., 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada: 

"Having  known  by  experience  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to 
history  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  gratification  to  me  to  learn  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  Soci- 
ety obtaining  better  quarters  for  the  housing  and  rendering  more  ac- 
cessible the  valuable  collections  now  in  possession  of  the  Society.  As  a 
worker  in  a  similar  class  of  subjects,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  and 
the  other  members  of  your  committee  on  this  approaching  benefit,  not 
to  the  Society  alone,  but  to  all  the  investigators  of  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  your  State  and  to  that  of  your  country  at  large; 
and,  believing  in  the  public  spirit  of  your  citizens  and  their  representa- 
tives, 1  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  action  they  will  take  in  fdaeing  so 
valuable  a  collection  beyond  the  risk  of  damage,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
secured  by  human  effort.'* 


FROM  GEN.  CHARLES  W.  DARLING, 

Secretary  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  (Utica,  X.  Y.t,  the  author  of 
numerous  historical  papers,  and  an  authority  on  New  York  history: 

"The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  is  certainly  doing  very 
valuable  work  in  connection  with  historical  matters,  not  only  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  but  also  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every 
cultured  in  lividual  should  be  willing  and  ready  to  ai  I  it  in  its  effort  to 
secure  a  well-appointe  1  tire-proof  builJinur  for  its  Library  aud  Museum.*' 
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FROM  GEN".  J.  W.VTTs  DE  PEYSTER, 

Of  New  York,  author  of  many  monographs  on  matters  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  War  of  Secession.  Early  New  York,  the  Nether- 
lands, etc.  He  is,  also,  one  of  the  leading  military  critics  in  this 
country: 

"  From  my  long  acquaintance  with  your  Society,  it  is  no  flattery  to 
say  that  in  many  respects  none  other  has  done  its  business  with  greater 
exactness,  promptness,  and  propriety.  You  know  I  have  had  considera- 
ble experience  in  such  lines.  As  to  its  utility  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  is  an  honor  to  so  young  a  State  to  possess  such  an  institution  or  or- 
ganization, and  it  seems  to  me  if  I  had  a  voice  in  the  appropriation  of 
State  funds  I  would  raise  it  emphatically  in  favor  of  subsidizing  liber- 
ally that  which  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to  the 
country." 

FROM  HON.  MEL  VIE  DEWEY, 

Director  of  New  York  State  Library,  and  ex-President  oi'  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  —  one  of  the  foremost  library  experts  in 
America: 

4i  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  for  a  suitable  fire- 
proof building  for  the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  libraries.  "Wis- 
consin has  always  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the  great  Northwest, 
and  its  great  University  is  now  marked  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
taking  a  leading  place  among  American  institutions  of  learning.  The 
work  of  your  Historical  Society  has  been  universally  recognized  as  of 
the  highest  value;  but  librarians-  have  long,  wondered  that  a  State  so 
generous  to  education  and  letters  should  run  the  terrible  risk  of  stor- 
ing your  great  libraries  in  anything  but  a  thoroughly  fire-proof  build- 
ing. It  is  a  mere  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  destroyed,  and  if 
burned  all  the  money  in  the  treasury  could  not  fully  replace  them,  for 
you  have  so  many  thiugs  of  which  no  other  copies  are  obtainable. 
Every  librarian  or  scholar  the  world  over  feels  a  personal  interest,  in 
seeing  your  splendid  collections  safely  housed.  If  the  building  could 
be  placed  nearer  the  University,  where  more  and  more  the  great  use  of 
these  collections  will  be  made,  it  would  be  vastly  better  than  to  have  it 
attached  to  the  State  House." 

FROM  COL.  REUBEN  T.  DURKETT. 

Of  Louisville.  President  of  the  Filson  Club,  and  author  of  uumerous 
works  on  Kentucky  history,  in  which  held  he  is  without  doubt  the 
leading  authority: 

M  It  is  more  than  pleasing  to  me  to  learn  t  hat  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  a  new  building  for  the  Library  and  the  Museum  of  the  State 
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Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  I  regard  the  collection  of  book-  and 
specimens  belonging  to  this  Society  as  among  the  very  best  in  the  land. 
A  few  years  ago,  while  1  was  in  Madison,  I  had  access  to  this  collection, 
and  shall  always  remember  how  adequately  they  met  my  historical  and 
archaeological  investigations.  It  was  plain  to  me,  however,  that  the 
quarters  in  which  these  treasures  were  stored  were  not  adequate,  and 
that  they  were  liable  to  destruction  at  any  moment  by  not  being  in  a 
fire- proof  building.  I  do  hope  that  the  friends  of  this  valuable  collection 
of  books  and  specimens  may  succeed  in  securing  suitable  and  ample 
and  safe  quarters,  where  the  books  aud  specimens  may  increase  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  naturally  will,  and  be  safe  from  lire.  Posterity 
could  never  forgive  the  crime  of  their  destruction  if  they  should  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  which  can  be  so  easily  prevented  by  placing  them  in  a 
fire-proof  building." 


FROM  DR.  EDWARD  EGGLESTOX, 

Of  New  York,  author  of  A  History  of  the  Unite'!  States  and  its  People, 
The  Hoosier  School  master,  etc.: 

;kI  am  glad  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  a  tir:-proof  building 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  inestimable  treasures  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society.  How  it  has  come  about  that  your  library  is  so  much 
richer  than  others  of  the  kind  I  do  not  know,  but  f  he  fame  of  your  rare 
collections  has  even  reached  Europe.  Your  library  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  country,  aud  in  the  eyes  of  scholars  it  is  the  greatest  glory 
of  Wisconsin.  The  loss  of  your  collection  would  be  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  history  of  the  country  —  a  loss  to  the  world's  scholarship.  To 
secure  it  from  danger  is  a  duty  of  the  highest  patriotism. " 


FROM  DR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  EGLE, 

State  Librarian    of   Pennsylvania,   and  author  of   several  standard 
works  on  the  history  of  that  State: 

"I  am  really  glad  to  learn  that  your  Society  proposes  to  renew  its 
efforts  in  securing  a  fire- proof  building  for  its  priceless  Library.  Of  all 
the  state  historical  societies,  the  collection  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  valuable,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  historic  and  literary 
culture  if  it  should  ever  be  destroyed.  From  what  I  know  of  it  from 
others,  the  collection  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  scholars  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union,  and  1  trust  that  your  efforts  may  be  successful 
in  inducing  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building,  by  and  through  which  all  students  mav  be  accommodated 
in  their  researches  into  the  history  of  America.    Your  Historical  Society 
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lias  done  a  great  work;  and  not  only  yourself,  but  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded you,  should  be  held  in  lasting  memory  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

44  In  this  era,  when  representative  literary  men  must  consult  all  the 
large  libraries  in  the  country,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  such  valu- 
able collections  as  Wisconsin's  should  be  accessible  to  them.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  your  legislature  will  appreciate  any  efforts  made  looking 
toward  this  end. " 


FROM  HON.  SAMFEL  A.  GREEN, 

Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous works  on  New  England  history: 

"I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  provide  a  fire- 
proof building  for  your  Historical  Society  and  other  kindred  associa- 
tions. Your  collection  of  books,  etc.,  is  simply  invaluable  to  Wisconsin 
in  particular,  and  to  the  great  Northwest  in  general;  and  the  influence 
of  the  work  done  by  your  members  is  felt  throughout  the  country.  If 
any  accident  should  befall  your  library,  I  know  not  how  many  of  the 
books  could  ever  be  replaced.  The  strongest  argument  that  could  be 
made  before  any  legislative  committee,  in  favor  of  a  State  appropria- 
tion, might  be  found  in  a  set  of  your  Collections,  where  every  page  of 
the  twelve  volumes  furnishes  valid  reasons  for  liberal  help." 


FROM  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

"The  Library  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  is  one  of 
the  best  things  that  have  been  done  for  scholarship  in  the  West.  Its 
admirable  selection  of  material  makes  it  rank  with  the  very  few  really 
great  libraries  of  America.  In  the  interest  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  country,  I  trust  that  its  priceless  material  may  be  put  in  a  safe 
place.1' 


FROM  ALEERT  Bt'SIINELL  HART,  PH.  D., 

Professor  of  American  History  in  Harvard  University,  editor  of  "  Epochs 
of  American  History"  series,  author  of  Formaiionof  the  Union,  etc.: 

"  Learning  that  there  is  a  movement  to  provide  your  Library  with  a 
suitable  firo-proof  building,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Library  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  is  recognized  by  scholars  throughout  the  country 
as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  West.  It  is  indispen- 
sable for  every  student  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Western 
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states,  and  that  subject  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  en  essential  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Money  spent  upon  a  suitable  building  will  he  a  contribution  to 
science,  and  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  generous  people  of  Wisconsin." 


FROM  COL.  THOMAS  W.  HIGGINSON, 

Of  Cambridge,  Mass..  military  and  naval  historian  of  Massachusetts, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  the  United  States  and  many  other  histor- 
ical works: 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  a  proper 
and  ample  building  for  your  great  collection.  Every  historical  student 
in  this  country  recognizes  the  great  services  already  rendered  by  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  and  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  are  to 
be  farther  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  a  proper  building." 


FROM  PROF.  B.  A.  HINSDALE, 

Of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  author  of  The  Old  Northwest,  etc.: 

"It  is  with  lively  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  hear  of  the  movement  to 
construct  a  suitable  building  for  the  housing  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  State  University  Library,  etc.  The  proposition  will  be  received 
in  the  same  spirit  by  every  student  and  scholar  in  the  country  who  is 
well  informed  in  the  premises.  While  I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to 
use,  for  literary  purposes,  the  collections  of  historical  material  that  have 
been  gathered  at  Madison.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  myself, 
both  by  visits  and  otherwise,  of  their  great  value:  and  it  seems  to  me 
highly  desirable  that  these  materials  should  be  so  disposed  of  that  they 
may  become  of  even  greater  value  than  at  present  to  the  scholars  of  the 
commonwealth  and  of  the  nation  Every  historical  scholar  in  the  North- 
west, certainly,  has  a  personal  interest  in  these  materials,  either  direct 
or  indirect.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
fire,  or  even  of  their  being  housed  under  conditions  that  do  not  ad- 
mit of  their  larger  usefulness.  I  hope  the  movement  in  which  you  are 
so  deeply  interested  will  be  as  successful  as  it  is  meritorious." 


FROM  HON\  GEORGE  F.  110 A R, 

Of  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  Senator,  aud  well-known  as  an  historical 

writer: 

UI  hope  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  will  not  hesitate  to  provide  a 
suitable  fire-proof  building  for  your  collections.    I  have  never  had  an 
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opportunity  to  visit  your  Library.  But  I  have  beard  much  of  its  treas- 
ures. They  will  prow  in  value  and  estimation  as  the  years  g£  by.  The 
destruction  of  such  collections,  relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  a  great 
stut e,  is  au  irreparable  and  most  grievous  loss.  Massachusetts  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  lament  the  loss  to  her  early  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Gov.  Hutchinson's  papers  by  a  mob  shortly  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  outrage  almost  makes  a  Tory  of  the  most  zealous  patriot 
when  he  thinks  of  it.  You  have  some  treasures  for  which  New  England 
collectors  would  almost  give  their  eyes." 


FROM  J.  N.  LARNED,  ESQ., 

Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  ex-President  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  editor  of  History  for  Ready  Ref- 
erence: 

"  Wisconsin  is  very  fortunate  if  it  has  another  institution  which  it 
may  feel  proud  of  as  reasonably  as  of  the  Library  of  its  State  Historical 
Society,  and  which  has  equal  claims  upon  its  interest  and  care.  Such  a 
collection  of  the  fundamental  material  of  American  history  —  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  in  the  United  States,  and  ranking  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  two  or  three  greatest  historical  libraries  of  the  country  — 
imposes  upon  the  State  a  serious  obligation  and  duty,  not  merely  to 
itself,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  remarkable  treasure  of  manu- 
scripts and  books,  so  laboriously  and  ably  collected  at  Madison,  oiiirht 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Wisconsiu  possession  alone,  but  held  in  trust  for 
America;  and  the  trust  is  assuredly  one  which  confers  great  honor  on 
the  State.  That  the  Library  should  not  be  safely  and  adequately  housed, 
in  a  worthy  building,  seems  very  strange  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  know  its  immense  value  and  importance.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  such  a  building  will  be  speed- 
ily successful." 


FROM  DR.  JAMES  MAC  ALISTER, 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  and  now  Presi- 
dent of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia: 

"I  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Society  will  be  successful  in 
securing  a  lire  proof  building  for  its  Library  and  Museum.  Its  collection 
of  books  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  country,  and  the  Library  has 
a  reputation  among  scholars  and  literary  workers  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  larger  librariesof  a  similar  character  in  the  Eastern  states.  While 
a  resident  of  Wisconsin,  T  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Library  and  had  oc- 
casion to  use  it  frequently.  The  State  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
institution  and  it  is  worthy  of  support,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic 
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value,  bat  for  its  educational  influence.  No  collection  of  hooks  like  this 
is  safe  in  a  Large  building  used  for  other  purposes,  and  the  tendency 
everywhere  is  to  provide  separate  buildings  specially  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  books  and  historical  collections.'1 


FROM  EDWARD  GAY  MASON,  ES^., 

President  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  author  of  many  mono- 
graphs on  Illinois  history,  and  editor  of  several  publications  of  his 
Society: 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  work 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  of  its  collections.  They 
are  known  and  appreciated  by  literary  men  and  historical  students  all 
over  our  country.  I  regard  this  Society  as  a  great  educational  force,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  felt  by  the  whole  Northwest,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  nation.  It  is  only  to-day  that  I  have  read  a  tribute  which  the 
Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt  paid  to  jour  collections  in  his  latest 
work,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  gladly  endorse 
it.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  can  do  nothing  better  for  its  people  hence- 
forth than  to  erect  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  properly  house  this 
Society  and  its  associates  in  the  departments  of  science,  art  and  letters. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  project  will  succeed." 


FROM  HON.  JOHN  G.  NICOLAT, 

Of  Washington,  D.  C,  one  of  the  authors  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Complete  Works,  and  author  of 
The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion  ("  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  "  series): 

"I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  that  a  movement  is  in  progress  in  your 
State  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  separate  and  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Library  and  Museum  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  If  the 
members  of  your  legislature  could  only  realize,  as  thoroughly  as  twenty 
years  of  historical  research  have  impressed  upon  me,  the  value  of  your  vast 
Library,  they  would  vote  the  necessary  appropriation  without  delay. 
The,  legislator  more  than  any  other  intellectual  worker  needs  the  lights 
of  past  experience,  as  reflected  in  authentic  history;  and  correct  history 
can  only  be  written  from  contemporaneous  records  in  manuscript  and 
print  collected  in  the  great  libraries,  and  freely  accessible  to  the  investi- 
gation and  criticism  of  students.  1  sincerely  trust  that  yours,  now  the 
third  in  size  in  the  Union,  will  not  only  be  secure  from  every  danger  of 
loss  by  lire,  but  also  given  abundant  room  for  future  growth  and  ready 
usefulness." 
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FROM  HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 

Of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  author  of  tVinning 
of  the  West,  and    many  other  historical  works: 

"I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  don't  think  that  in  the  entire  coun- 
try there  is  a  siugle  historical  society  which  has  done  better  work 
for  American  history  than  yours,  and  bat  one  or  two  can  rank  with 
it  at  all.  Every  American  scholar,  and  in  particular  every  Ameri- 
can historian,  is  under  a  debt  to  your  Society,  and  a  debt  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  for  having  kept  it  up.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  get 
your  new  building." 


FROM  WILLIAM  P.  TRENT,  PII.  D., 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and 
author  of  William  Gihnore  Sivims  ("American  Men  of  Letters' 
series)",  etc.: 

"You  rank  with  the  Massachusetts  Society  as  a  model  of  all  that  a 
true  historical  society  should  be.  I  know  of  nothing  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  more  cause  to  be  proud  of  than  your  Society,  and  any 
other  state  or  country  ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  *  *  *  I  sincerely 
trust  that  your  legislature  will  see  fit  to  give  you  all  you  ask  for 
and  need,  and  I  hope  that  my  own  section  will  see  in  the  success  of 
your  Society  and  its  work  a  model  to  follow  and  a  goal  to  strive  for." 


FROM  WOODROW  WILSON,  PH.  D., 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Princeton  College,  and  author  of  Division 
and  Reunion,  Congressional  Government,  The  State,  etc.: 

"I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
unique  character  of  the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  pam- 
phlets relating  to  American  history  possessed  by  the  Wisconsin  Histor- 
ical Society;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  loss  or  impair- 
ment would  bo  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity,  so  far  as  the 
scholarship  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

"It  gratifies  me  very  much  to  learn  that  there  is  now  a  definite  pros- 
pect of  putting  it  beyond  the  danger  of  loss  or  injury  by  securing  a 
hre-proof  building  in  which  to  place  it.  Certainly  no  legislative  grant 
could  more  directly  contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  scholarship  and 
patriotism  than  a  grant  to  preserve  such  records  as  you  possess.  1 
shall  look  forward  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  that 
direction,  with  the  greatest  iuterest  and  the  liveliest  hope." 
G 
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TROM  RL' V.  W  ILLIAM  C.  WINSLOW,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D., 

Of  Boston,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  United  Stat-  -, 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund: 

"  We  in  Boston  hold  the  Library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin  in  high  estimation,  both  for  its  rich  and  varied  treasures  and 
for  its  great  usefulness  as  an  educational  force.  Your  State  may  well  be 
proud  of  it,  and  should  place  so  invaluable  a  collection  in  an  absolutely 
fire- proof  building.  The  age  in  which  we  live  will  not  tolerate  neglect 
of  such  a  duty." 


FR03I  JUSTIN  WINSOR,  LL.  D., 

Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  editor  of  The  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  and  author  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Cartier  to 
Frontenac,  etc.: 

"  Your  scheme  is  an  interesting  one.  To  unite  kindred  societies  under 
one  roof  has  great  advantages.  There  was  a  project  of  the  kind  in  Bos- 
ton a  few  years  ago,  but  it  came  to  naught.  It  deserves  to  succeed  with 
you,  and  your  Society  and  it  s  Library  should  have  all  the  advantages  to 
accrue  from  such  a  scheme,  for  it  well  deserves  it/' 

Such  generous  words  as  these,  from  scholars  of  other  states, 
who  are  well  qualified  as  experts  to  judge  of  the  work  of  the 
Society,  are  indeed  encouraging,  and  inspire  in  us  a  firm  belief 
that  the  coming  legislature  and  their  successors  wTill  not  fail  by 
needed  aid  to  assure  the  continuance  of  that  work  upon  a  plane 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

EEUBE^s  G.  THWATTES, 

Corre$2>ondi)ig  Secretary. 
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BY  JAMES  DAVIE  BUTLER,  LL.  D. 

[Address  delivered  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  o£  the  State  Historical  Society  ot 
Wisconsin,  December  13,  1894.] 

Walking  down  to  the  oldest  pier  in  the  city  of  Superior,  I 
saw  on  the  right  the  shattered  wreck  of  a  vessel.  This  ruin- 
ous heap, —  keel,  keelson,  with  ribs,  as  well  as  something  of 
stem,  stern,  and  sheathing, —  I  was  told  to  be  all  that  remained 
of  the  "Algonquin,"  an  old-timer  which  some  people  believed 
the  first  decked  vessel  that  hod  reached  the  head  of  the  lake. 

This  amphibious  mass,  lying  half  on  land  and  half  on  water, 
I  perceived  to  be  highly  prized  as  a  quarry  of  curios.  The 
rusting  spikes  had  tinged  the  water-logged  oak  with  charming 
tints,  and  hence  canes,  chairs,  and  tables  had  been  fashioned 
out  of  the  hulk.  Seeing  these  things,  full  both  of  associations 
and  of  intrinsic  beauty,  I  quoted  Shakespeare: 

"  Nothing  of  it  that  doth  fade, 
But  hath  suffered  a  sea  change, 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

What  manner  of  vessel  the  "Algonquin"  had  been,  where  she 
hailed  from,  when  she  was  built,  and  when  she  perished,  were 
questions  I  found  no  one  to  answer; 

Fortunately  one  of  my  friends  in  Detroit  had  been  early  in 
government  employ  on  the  great  lake.  By  writing  him  I  found 
what  I  sought, —  that  he  had  seen  the  "Algonquin"  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1840,  at  the  Soo, 1  where  she  had  just  been 
dragged  over  the  portage  on  ways  and  rollers.  She  was  a 
schooner  of  about  sixty  tons,  built  in  Lorain,  a  town  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  by  the  Ohio  Fishing  and  Mining 
Company  in  1839. 

1  Modern  popular  name  for  the  Siult  Ste.  Marie, connecting  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Huron.—  Ed. 
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The  fir.->t  Methodist  missionary,  Fltezel;  relates1  that  in  the 
fall  tit  I£44  tae'had  hope^  to  sail  op  the  lake  cm  the  "Algonquin," 
but  learned  at  the  Soo  thai  sin-  had  been  chartered  for  carry- 
ing supplies  to  Fort  Wilkins —  a  post  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Copper  Harbor  the  .summer  before.  I  find  an  account 
of  the  "Algonquin,"  which  from  1845  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  McKay,  who  finally  bought  her  as  an  active  agent  in  de- 
veloping the  settlement  and  commerce  of  Lake  Superior.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  the  captain's  son,  her  dimensions 
were  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  five  feet  in 
depth  of  hold,  ribs  five  by  six  inches  spaced  thirteen  inches 
apart  with  one  and  a  half  inch  planking.  These  figures  may 
enable  experts  to  estimate  her  real  tonnage,  which  is  variously 
stated:  Steere  says   50  tons,  Hubbard   GO,   and  Houghton  70. 

In  1S53  she  became  the  fishing  smack  of  Captain  Davis,  and 
nearly  a  decade  after  died  of  old  age.  Growing  leaky,  she  was 
abandoned,  and  sank  not  far  from  where  her  remains  now  lie. 
According  to  Voltaire,  when  men  die  old  their  death  is  not  much 
noticed,  in  fact  they  scarcely  notice  it  themselves.  So  fared  it 
with  the  "Algonquin."  Age  is  thrown  into  unregarded  cor- 
ners. My  inquiries  about  her  had  scarcely  begun  when  I  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  by  no  means  the  first  dec  ked  vessel  on  Lake 
Superior.  Others  came  to  my  knowledge  which  were  there  be- 
fore her  —  not  only  in  1835,  and  then  in  1823,  but  in  1815  and 
even  in  the  first  decade  of  our  century.  The  next  surprise  was, 
ascertaining  that  a  bark  of  05  tons  had  crossed  the  great  lake 
many  a  time  before  the  year  1800,  and  sometimes  ten  times  in 
a  single  year.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  1785  a  schooner  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Soo  for  passing  up  the  rapid,  while  another  had 
been  built  above  that  descent  in  1771,  and  yet  another  forty 
years  earlier,  or  about  1731.  "  In  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower 
deep."  Tn  view  of  such  disclosures  one  is  ready  to  exclaim:  We 
may  next  expect  that  the  first  land  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested  will  turn  out  to  be  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
geologists  agree  is  the  oldest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  sailing  Vessels  on  oin-  grandest  Lake,  during  the  last  een- 

1  John  II.  Pitezel's  Lights  and  Shades  of  Missionary  Life  '.Cincinnati, 
1833),  p.  GI.-Kd. 
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tury  and  the  fir.^t  lour  decade >s  of  the  present,  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  fur.  Throughout  that  period  fur  was  king,  and  pre- 
eminently  on  that  innermost  lake.  Hence,  as  early  as  1G79 
DuLhut  was  already  a  fur-dealer  on  the  site  of  the  city  which 
now  bears  his  name.1  There  he  feared  no  English  or  other 
rival.  There  he  could  laugh  at  restrictions  which  fettered 
traders  in  Canada.     There  furs  were  best  and  prices  lowest. 

We  ceasq  to  wonder  that  the  furor  for  fur  was  born  so  early 
and  lived  so  long,  when  we  glance  at  the  career  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1670.  Their  price  cur- 
rent for  a  beaver,  when  brought  to  their  posts,  was  a  quart  of 
brandy,  much  watered;  or,  if  preferred,  a  dozen  needles,  or 
twenty  flints,  or  four  fire-steels.  What  they  thus  bought  they 
sold  at  such  rates  that  for  a  hundred  years  their  dividends 
never  fell  below  sixty  per  cent.  They  realized  the  best  specu- 
lation imagined  by  poets,  which  is: 

"  To  buy  a  fool  up  at  the  price  he  is  worth, 
And  sell  him  for  that  which  he  puts  on  himself.'' 

No  modern  speculator  has  better  understood  the  three  ground 
rules  of  success,  namely,  multiplication,  division,  and  silence. 
Their  watchword  was  "Mum."  Hence,  nothing  in  my  research 
has  been  so  hard  a*>  to  ascertain  what  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany accomplished  in  ship-building  on  our  grandest  lake. 

The  earliest  builder  of  a  vessel  on  Lake  Superior,  with  sails 
larger  than  an  Indian  blanket,  whose  name  has  been  discovered 
in  the  New  Dominion  archives  at  Ottawa,  was  La  Ronde,  a 
Frenchman,  who  about  1731  had  already  constructed  at  his  own 
expense  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  though  he  was  obliged  to  trans- 
port the.,  rigging  and  other  materials  as  far  as  the  Soo  in  canoes. -' 
His  reward  was  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  at  La  Potnte — 
the  only  post  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  century  after- 
ward. He  thus  became  an  autocrat  there.  Madelaine  island, 
on  Bell  in' s  map.  issued  at  Paris  in  174."),  is  printed  "  Isle  de  La 
Ronde. " 

No  doubt  the  Catholic  church  helped  La  Ronde  in  his  ship- 
building, for  he  would  give  missionaries  a  free  passage  to  an 

1  Parkman's  La  Suite,  p.  2.17. 

3  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,  v.,  p.  125. 
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inviting  lickl  —  the  asylum  where  their  converts,  when  driven 
from  Lake  Simcoe  by  Iroquois,  had  found  the  safest  refuge.  H. 
must  also  have  been  helped  by  some  of  those  French  who  were 
then  sanguine  of  success  in  opening  a  short-cut  to  China 
through  the  most  western  of  mediterranean  lakes.  From  that 
point,  in  1722,  Charlevoix  tried  hard  to  adventure  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Others  may  have  aided  him  as  a  prospector  for  copper, 
surface  indications  of  which,  and  indeed  Eshcol  clusters,  were 
abundant  in  his  domain.  In  1740  La  Ronde  was  sick,  and  went  to 
Montreal.  In  17-17  his  son  is  mentioned  as  on  his  way  to  his 
father's  western  post. 

It  is  a  pity  we  know  no  more  concerning  the  fates  and  for- 
tunes of  the  pioneer  sloop.  But  if  its  career  was  as  long  as  the 
"Algonquin's,"  it  did  not  come  to  its  end  before  companions  of 
its  own  class  had  been  launched  on  the  same  water.  About 
1766,  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver  spent  a  year  in  coasting  Lake 
Superior.  He  states  that  "  the  French,  while  they  were  in 
possession  of  Canada,  had  kept  a  small  schooner  on  this  lake."' 
In  the  Calendar  of  Canadian  Archives  we  have  a  notice  of  the 
loss  of  this  vessel,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  17»<3.: 
Agents  now  at  work  in  Paris,  as  the  New  Dominion  archivist 
writes  me,  may  probably  find  what  we  so  long  for,  regarding 
the  earliest  of  white  man's  vessels  on  the  innermost  of  lakes. 
La  Salle's  sloop,  the  "Griffin,"  launched  just  above  Niagara  in 
1G7D,  was  never  heard  of  after  that  year.  The  French  never 
built  another  vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  Upon  the  uppermost  lake 
fur  was  of  a  better  quality  and  far  more  plentiful,  and  trade 
safer  from  both  English  rivals  and  Indian  hostiles.  They 
therefore  chose  to  build  on  Superior,  and  not  cm  Erie.  The  date 
of  the  earlie  st  launch  in  Detroit  was  1709,  and  that  by  English. 

Within  less  than  a  decade  after  the  British  had  mastered 
Lake  Superior,  another  decked  vessel  was  launched  on  its  north 
shore  at  Point  aux  Pins.  This  point,  where  La  Ronde  and  other 
French  seem  to  have  had  their  ship-yards,  is  seven  miles  above 
the  Soo.  One  Henry  Baxter  had  gone  over  to  London,  re- 
enforcing  the  reports  of  Carver  with  such  stories  about  virgin 

•Carver's  Travels^  p.  134. 

a  Calendar  of  Canadian  Archives.  18^8,  p.  G4. 
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copper,  and  such  specimens  of  that  mineral,  that  a  company  was 
there  formed  which  furnished  money  for  mining.  Early  in  1 77' *, 
Baxter  and  his  money-hairs  were  at  the  So<>.  He  joined  with 
Alexander  Henry,  a  trader  from  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Boston 
agents  and  partners,  who  composed  a  company  for-  working  Su- 
perior mines.  In  August,  1771),  they  laid  the  keel  of  a  sloop  of 
7<»  tons,  and  during  the  following  winter  finished  a  barge. 
Henry  says:  "Early  in  May,  177  I,  we  departed  [in  our  barge] 
from  our  ship-yard  three  leagues  from  the  Soo.  We  crossed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  coasted  westward  till  we  reached 
the  Ontonagon,  where  we  landed  miners  and  arranged  every- 
thing for  their  accommodation  during  the  winter,  and  returned 
to  the  Soo."1  In  the  spring  of  1772  the  southern  mine  had 
caved  in  and  was  abandoned.  Henry  continues:  "In  August, 
1772.  we  launched  our  sloop  and  carried  miners  to  the  copper 
ore  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  In  1773  we  carried  them  as 
far  as  the  river  Pic  [which  is  half  way  to  Port  Arthur]  and 
sent  copper  to  England,  but  the  partners  declined  entering  into 
further  expenses.  So  in  1774  Mr.  Baxter  disposed  of  the 
sloop."'2 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  is  ascribed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties not  to  any  mismanagement,  but  to  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
forwarding  supplies,  especially  provisions,  to  the  miners.  But 
that  the  project  was  born  out  of  due  time,  would  at  ail  events 
have  been  soon  demonstrated  by  what  Carver  calls  "  the  dis- 
tracted situation  of  affairs  " —  meaning  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  No  doubt  the1  sloop  fell  into  the  hands  of  fur 
traders  who  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  craft  for  their  busi- 
ness, and  some  of  whose  firms  may  already  have  made  more  than 
one  vessel  as  large,  regarding  which  no  chronicle  remains.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  nine  years  after  Baxter's  sale,  when  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  was  organized  in  1783,  one  of  their  first 
endeavors  was  to  secure  a  decked  vessel  on  the  chief  lake. 
With  this  view,  in  1784,  they  petitioned  the  military  governor 
of  Canada  for  permission  to  build  a  vessel  at  Detroit,  to  be  sent 
early  in  the  spring  to  the  Soo,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her 

1  Travels  ithd  Adventures  of  Alexander  Henry,  pp.  2*26-234. 
■Ibid. 
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up  the  falls  and  to  be  employed  on  Lalifi  Superior.  They  showed 
that  canoes  could  not  supply  their  demand-,  but  that  a  large 
vessel  was  needed  to  carry  merchandise  and  provisions  to  the 
Grand  Portage,1  and  was  indispensable  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  trade  in  furs.'2 

Their  petition  was  promptly  granted,  and  a  schooner  named 
the  "Beaver"  was  at  once  constructed.  Pier  dimensions  were, 
keel  thirty-four  feet,  beam  thirteen,  and  hold  four  feet;  cost 
£1,8-13  13s  2d.  She  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Soo  in  May. 
1785.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  however,  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  bring  her  then  over  the  portage.3 

But  no  doubt  t lie  "  Beaver  "  was  either  brought  over  another 
season,  or  some  similar  craft  was  very  soon  prepared.  For  such 
a  vessel  became  a  necessity  immediate  and  constant.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Northwest  Company  were  established  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur.  The  spot  was  called  Grand 
Portage  because  by  a  land-carriage  of  nine  miles  from  that  point 
goods  reached  navigable  water  on  Pigeon  river.  Through  this 
stream,  and  others  interlocking,  they  could  be  transported  in 
canoes  to  multitudinous  posts,  many  of  which  —  thanks  to  felici- 
tous positions —  could  intercept  Indian  trade  which  had  before 
gone  to  Hudson's  Bay.  But  in  order  to  equip  these  posts  the 
same  year,  merchandise  must  arrive  at  Grand  Portage  by  mid- 
summer. For  this  purpose,  the  utmost  dispatch  was  demanded 
in  the  transit  from  the  Soo.  Otherwise  goods  forwarded  from 
Montreal  at  the  opening  of  navigation  could  not  be  brought  to 
their  market  till  the  close  of  the  second  season.  Manifestly  they 
needed  something  which  could  bestride  the  waves  like  a  colossus, 
when  shallow  bauble  boats  of  weak,  untimbered  sides,  that  did 
not  fly  to  harbor,  became  a  toast  for  Neptune. 

We  have  a  description  of  such  a  vessel  which  in  the  last  year 
of  last  century  was,  it  may  be,  already  a  dozen  years  old.  Har- 
mon, a  Vermont  boy  who  had.  enlisted  in  the  fur  company's  serv- 
ice, had  made  his  way  to  the  Soo  in  thirty- three  days  from  Mont- 

1  See  Wis.  Hist.  Cells.,  xi.,  pp.  is\  125,  for  historical  sketch  of  Grand 
Portage.—  Ed. 

*Cctf.  Canard  Arch.,  1888,  pp.  Gl-72. 
3  Id.,  1890,  p.  50. 
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real,  on  the  last  of  May,  3800.  He  there  at  Pine  Point  in- 
spected the  company's  vessel  and  vitas  informed  by  the  captain 
that  she  would  carry  as  many  as  ninety-five  tons,  and  that  she 
made  four  or  five  trips  to  Grand  Portage  every  season.  A  saw- 
mill at  the  Soo  was  preparing  lumber  for  her  to  transport,  and 
a  canal  had  been  cut  on  the  Canadian  side  so  that  loaded  canoes 
might  need  no  portage  for  conveying  their  freight  to  the  vessel.1 
In  1798  the  Northwest  Company  had  had  a  British  garrisou  for  a 
decade  at  Grand  Portage;  they  had  in  their  pay  1,205  employes; 
and  as  no  crops  were  raised  at  their  posts  they  were  forced  to 
carry  food  as  well  as  other  supplies  over  the  lake  —  an  additional 
proof  that  they  must  have  early  provided  on  that  water  a  vessel 
with  larger  sails  than  Indian  blankets.  The  crowning  proof, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  vessel — named  the  "Speed- 
well " — was  afloat  there  in  1789,  and  flying  the  flag  of  their  most 
formidable  competitor,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. - 

The  rivalry  of  competing  corporations  is  now  fierce,  but  it  is 
tame  compared  with  that  of  the  clashing  fur  companies.  For 
their  thrusts  and  counter- thrusts  I  find  no  parallel,  save  in  the 
odium  theologicum  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In 
their  ecclesiastical  antagonism  it  is  reported  that  when  one 
party  was  proud  of  a  skull  of  Peter,  a  twelve-year-old  fisher  boy, 
the  other  produced  the  skull  of  the  selfsame  Peter,  full  grown 
and  chief  of  the  apostles.  It  could  not  have  been  long  after  the 
Hudson's  Bay  men  hoisted  their  banner  on  the  "  Speedwell  "  be- 
fore she  encountered  a  focinan  worthy  of  her  steel,  and  battling 
for  the  Northwesters.     A  proverb  declares: 

"  Where'er  for  God  we  holy  churches  rear, 
Beside  them  Satau's  chapels  .^oon  appear." 

Which  company  gave  proof  of  the  more  devil-wit  it  would  be 
hard  to  decide. 

During:  tin1  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  several  other 
decked  vessels  appeared  on  Lake  Superior.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1812  the  Northwesters  reported  to  the  Canadian 
government  that  in  ease  of  war  they  would  put  at  its  disposal 

1  D.  W.  Harmon's  Journal,  p.  37. 

'-'  U.  S.  Service  Marj.,  ii..  p.  458.  Article  by  a  medical  ollieeron  the  lake 
fleet  iu  the  War  of  1812-15. 
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one  vessel  of  120  tons  that  could  carry  six  or  eight  guns,  and 
another  of  (>0  tons.1  Nor  were  these  two  the  whole  of  the 
Superior  fleet,  for  in  July.  1  Si 4,  three  other.-  were  captured  by 
the  Americans,  namely:  the  "Perseverance,"  of  S.">  tons,  the 
schooner  "Mink,"  of  45  tons,  and  the  sloop  "Nancy,"  of  !JS  tons. 
As  an  indemnity  for  two  of  them,  £3,500  were  paid  the  company 
by  the  British  government.2 

There  was  yet  another  schooner  on  the  uppermost  lake  before 
1812.  This  was  the  "Recovery,"  which  through  fear  of  Ameri- 
can privateers  was  secreted  in  one  of  the  deep-water  canyons  at 
the  northeast  end  of  Isle  Royale.  Her  spars  were  taken  out,  and 
being  covered  with  brushwood  she  lay  undetected  until  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  Then,  put  again  in  commission,  she 
was  after  a  while  run  down  the  rapids,  and  under  Captain  Fel- 
lows she  was  engaged  in  the  Lake  Erie  lumber  trade.  "Wrecked 
at  last  near  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  her  skeleton  there  was 
long  pointed  out  to  strangers.3 

It  is  possible  that  the  Northwest  Company  had  no  sailing 
vessel  on  Superior  after  the  war  Which  closed  in  1815.  An  act 
of  Congress  in  1816,  which  forbade  their  doing  business  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  led  them  to  sell  out  to  John 
Jacob  Astor.  who  styled  himself  the  American  Fur  Company. 
But  their  sale  may  have  included  more  than  one  vessel.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  in  1S22  a  schooner  bearing  the  British 
ensign  was  sailing  on  Lake  Superior.*  This  vessel  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Bayfield  of  the  British  navy,  who  in 
that  year  and  the  next  made  a  far  better  survey  and  chart  of 
that  lake  than  had  been  hitherto  attempted.  This  service  for 
the  admiralty  was  rewarded  by  the  immediate  promotion  of  Bay- 
field, who  at  length  became  an  admiral;  and  it  is  fitly  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  a  Wisconsin  city  and  county. 

If  Astor  had  bought  no  decked  vessel  be  probably  built  one 
soon.     Bis  need  of  such  a  craft  was  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 

1  Mich.  Pion.  Colls  ,  x.,  p.  GS,  and  Cal.  Canad.  Arch. 
■  These  three  vessels  seem  to  have  been  at  first  reserved  by  the  fur 
company  for  carr>ir;r  on  their  business  during  the  war. 
3T  Houghton,  Mineral  Region  of  Lake  Superior  (Buffalo,  1S1C). 
4  Major  Long's  Expedition,  ii.,  p.  181. 
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pany  he  had  supplanted.  Having  hired  the  same  men  who  had 
done  the  work  of  the  out  company,  he  would  naturally  adopt 
their  methods.  The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  has  published 
a  list  of  his  employes  in  1818  and  1819.'1  More  than  one-fifth 
of  them  appear  on  that  roster  as  stationed  at  Fond  du  Lac  —  that 
i>.  operating  at  posts  radiating  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
Of  these  fifty-eight  Fond  du  Lac  agents,  eleven  drew  salaries  of 
$1,0(H)  or  upward.     One  was  paid  s2.40U. 

In  1834  the  timbers  and  planks  for  the  brig  "John  Jacob 
Astor  "  were  fashioned  at  Charlestown.  Ohio,  and  the  next 
spring  they  were  carried  to  the  Soo  on  the  schooner  "  Bridget. " 
The  keel  of  the  "Astor"  was  laid  above  the  falls  May  17,  1835, 
and  she  sailed  for  La  Pointe  on  the  15th  of  August.  She  was 
rated  at  Hi  tons,  and  after  nine  years  was  wrecked  at  Copper 
Harbor  in  the  equinoctial  storm  of  Sept.  -1,  1S44.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Astor.  succeeding  to  the  business  of  the  North- 
west Company,  waited  well-nigh  a  score  of  years  before  follow- 
ing their  example  of  ship-building,  or  that  his  first  experiment 
was  on  so  large  a  scale  as  his  namesake  brig. 

In  regard  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  vessels  on  Superior, 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  "  Speedwell  "  as  there  in  1739.  The 
" Whitefish"  was  chronicled  by  Bela  Hubbard  as  at  the  Soo  in 
1S40,  and  she  was  but  two  or  three  years  younger  than  the 
"Astor."  The  "Elizabeth"  .and  the  ".Isabel"  are  described  as 
two  others  of  their  navy.  They  are  well  remembered  by  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  Soo. 

In  1S37  the  American  Fur  Company  built  the  "  Madelaine.  "  of 
about  2i>  tons,  sailed  by  Captain  Angus,  and  employed  chiefly  in 
fishing.  Within  two  years  she  wa^  stranded  at  the  upper  end 
of  Minnesota  Point.  This  wreck'  was  much  talked  of  in  the 
spring  of  I83i*,  when  Vincent  Boy  first  came  down  St.  Louis 
river.  The  "William  Brewster,"'  a  schooner  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  was  of  7:}  tons  and  launched  in  1838.  Her  frame 
was  prepared  in  Euclid,  Ohio.  Having  run  down* the  rapids  in 
1842,  she  then  saw  service  on  Lake  Erie. 

In  regard  to  steam  vessels,  the  "  Sam  Ward"  is  erroneously 

1  Wis.  Hist.  Calls.,  xii.,  p  170. 
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Relieved  by  Mime  to  have  been  thefirst  on  our  largest  lake.  The 
truth  is,  that  that  craft  was  not  seen  there  before  1848..  Ti 
seems  certain  that  the  first  steamer  was  the  "Independence." 
a  propeller  of  280  tons.  It  was  1845  when  she  first  arrived  in 
Copper  Harbor.  This  propeller's  maximum  speed  in  good 
weather  was  four  miles  an  hour.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
she  had  been  drawn  over  the  portage,  Vincent  Roy  came  in  her 
to  La  Pointe,  which  she  reached  Xo\  ember  1,  1845. 

In  1846,  another  steamer,  also  of  230  tons,  the  "  Julia  Palmer,  " 
appears.  According  to  Judge  Steere,  her  bones  are  still  visible 
some  eight  miles  west  of  Point  Iroquois.  In  that  year,  1840,  the 
census  of  the  Lake  Superior  navy,  as  made  by  Jacob  Houghton, 
was  as  follows:  Nine  sail  vessels,  namely- — three  of  seventy 
tons,  "Algonquin,"  "  Swallow,"  "  Merchant;  "  four  of  forty  tons, 
"Uncle  Tom."  "Chippewa."  "Fur  Trader,"  "  Siskowit ;  "  one  of 
fifty  tons,  the  ""Whitefish. " 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1844,  mining  had  begun  in  earnest,  an 
industry  which  multiplied  both  steamers  and  sail  vessels.  It 
was.  however,  the  completion  of  the  ship  canal  at  the  Soo, 
opened  May  21,  1855, —  and  pre-eminently  tin-  deeper  canal  of 
1881, —  which  broke  down  the  barrier  between  sea-going  ships 
and  our  central  sea.  In  1883,  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  the  Pacific  to  Duluth  first  made  Lake  Superior  the  mediter- 
ranean highway  of  commerce  from  farthest  West  to  farthest  East. 
Now  the  last  and  greatest  need,  the  one  thing  needful,  is  deep 
waterways  —  the  Toronto  international  convention's  end  ami 
aim. 

We  mark  the  advance  of  navigation  on  Lake  Superior  as  we 
contrast  the  "Beaver,"  I  have  described  ;is  built  in  1781.  and 
the  "Northwest,"  built  a  century  and  a  decade  later.  The 
former's  keel  was  thirty-four  feet,  the  latter's  length  was  400, 
wanting  one  rod:  thirty-four  feet  was  the  depth  of  one,  the  other's 
was  four:  the  ancient  vessel  cost  5>H,0(>0.  the  modern  a  hundred 
times  more;  the  one  could  give  no  real  accommodation  to  a 
single  passenger,  the  other  could  carry  400  amid  more  tasteful 
surroundings  than  I  have  discovered  in  most  Old  World  palsices. 
Last  summer  I  was  in  such  a  company  from  end  to  end  of  the 
great  lake.     As  to  electrics,  the  "  Northwest  "  surpassed  every 
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one  of  the  three  and  twenty  sea-going  steamers  which  had  borne 
me  around  the  terraqueous  globe.  In  no  point  was  it  far  be- 
hind ocean  grey-hounds.  On  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  the 
"  Jvobi  Mara  ''  pleased  me  so  well  that  I  longed  to  imitate  Peter 
Schlemihl,  who  clapped  whatever  took  his  fancy  into  a  magic 
purse,  and-  when  he  had  need  took  it  out  again.  So  I  threatened 
the  captain  that  I  would  purse  up  his  ship  and  crew  for  launch- 
ing on  all  oceans  I  should  encounter  in  rounding  the  world. 
Happy  the  traveler  who  shall  carry  in  his  pocket  the  new- 
crowned  empi'ess  of  our  most  imperial  lake,  or  who  shall  traverse 
that  lake  of  lakes  encompassed  in  her  arms. 

Furs,  alike  for  their  beauty  and  utility,  have  been  coveted 
the  world  over  and  through  all  ages.  They  are  equally  service- 
able for  a  glory  and  for  a  covering,  so  that  nature  affords  noth- 
ing better  to  warm  a  monarch  than  the  fur  that  has  warmed  a 

to 

bear.  The  finer  varieties  —  beaver,  otter,  mink,  marten,  and  wild 
cat  —  were  early  discovered  by  the  French  and  their  successors 
to  be  at  their  fullest  and  best,  as  well  as  easiest  to  procure, 
either  in  a  ring  around  Superior,  or  in  regions  to  which  that 
water  was  the  royal  road.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  iaro*e 
vessels  began  to  be  constructed  at  an  early  day,  and  that  they 
continued  to  be  fabricated  so  long  as  that  country  continued  to 
be  the  hunter's  paradise,  whether  he  sought  ermine  for  judges, 
or  sables  for  settled  age  or  the  light  and  careless  livery  of 
youth. 

x\gain,  ship-building  must  needs  grow  with  the  growth  of 
mining  industries,  which  sprang  up  in  luxuriant  life  as  soon  as 
the  lacustrine  copper  and  iron  treasuries  were  revealed  —  the 
richest  deposits  known.  Added  to  this  the  discovery  of  wheat 
oceans  westward,  balanced  by  the  miraculous  movement  of  coal 
from  the  east,  giving  ship-masters  assurance  of  freight  both 
ways,  have  given  birth  to  the  witty  inventions  of  the  world- 
famous  "whale-backs."  and  raised  the  ten  n  age  on  our  chiefest 
lake  to  more  millions  than  pass  through  the  Suez  canal,  that 
conflux  of  commerce  from  all  the  continents.  The  exports  alone, 
the  current  season,  are  valued  at  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions. 

After  all,  iron  and  copper  mining  on  Lake  Superior  —  tributary 
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agriculture  westward,  and  coal-digging  eastward  —  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  The  greatest  is  behind.  When  they  have  done 
their  perfect  work,  what  shall  Superior  navigation  become?  It 
must  be  something  worthy  of  that  lake's  peerless  magnitude  and 
felicitous  position  —  at  once  the  key  to  both  oceans,  and  the 
bond  of  perfectness  to  unify  them  both.  We  see  much,  but  we 
see  only 

"  The  baby  figure  of  a  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large," 

which  in  the  r  seeds  and  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 
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THE  FREE  SOIL  PARTY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

BY  THEODORE  CLARKE   SMITH,  A.  M. 

(Paper  presented  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  13,  1^94.) 

While  "Wisconsin  was  still  a  frontier  region,  its  prevailing 
political  feeling  was  that  of  the  Western  or  Jacksonian  De- 
mocracy. The  hard  necessities  of  the  strugg-e  for  existence,  the 
lack  of  wealth  and  of  culture,  tended  to  create  an  equality  of 
social  conditions  which  led  to  a  strong  sense  of  political  equal- 
ity. Since  the  Democratic  party  from  the  days  of  Jefferson 
had  always  claimed  this  as  a  central  principle,  that  party  was 
popular  in  Wisconsin. 

But  in  1854  an  election  took  place  which  turned  a  Democratic 
majority  of  5.000  into  a  minority  of  7,000,  and  placed  a  new 
party,  the  Republican,  in  a  position  of  power  which  with  few 
interruptions  it  has  maintained  to  the  present  day.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  sudden  and  permanent  change  was  the  wide- 
spread indignation  resulting  from  the  passage  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  congress  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas's  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill :  but.  this  indignation  was  rendered  possible  only  by 
the  growth  of  a  new  anti-slavery  and  anti -Southern  feeling 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  traditional  preference  of 
Wisconsin  people  for  Democracy  and. the  Democratic  party.  Un- 
less the  way  had  been  thus  prepared  for  it,  the  Republican 
party  of  1854  could  never  in  Wisconsin  have  overcome  the  prej- 
udices of  thousands  in  favor  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
organizations. 

Now  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sectional  and  anti-slavery 
feeling  of  185  1?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  for  the  country  at  large  it 
was  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  economic  and  constitutional 
conditions,  and  in  Wisconsin  the  strong  local  sentiment  was  a 
part  of  the  general  movement;  but  that  in  reality  tells  us 
nothing   about   the  means.     For  the  agency   which  stirred  the 
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Northern  conscience,  excited  Northern  feeling;  and  tfcept  the 
question  of  slavery-extension  before  the  minds  of  the  people  far 
from  Washington  and  also  far  from  any  slave  territory,  we  must 
look  to  the  anti-sla very  agitators  and  still  more  to  the  distinc- 
tively political  anti-slavery  organizations,  the  so-called  Liberty 
and  Free  Soil  parties.  In  Wisconsin,  particularly,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  a  Republican  party  arising  fully  equipped  with  a  plat- 
form and  a  political  vocabulary,  had  there  been  no  model  before 
it  other  than  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties. 

While  the  claim,  sometimes  made,  that  the  Liberty  and  Free 
Soil  parties  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Republican  party  is  mani- 
festly one-sided,  it  has  thus  much  of  truth:  that  in  their 
principles,  leaders,  and  methods,  they  were  truly  continuous  one 
with  another:  while  the  true  identity  of  the  Whig  party  with 
the  Republican  did  not  appear  until  anti-slavery  Issues  had 
changed  their  nature,  and  the  old  questions  which  had  formerly 
separated  Whig  and  Democrat  once  more  rose  into  prominence. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  parties  did  then  play  a  consider- 
able part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Republican  party, 
and  are  worthy  of  study  as  indices  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
Wisconsin  at  the  times  they  flourished.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  treat  them  rather  as  political  organizations  than 
as  propagators  of  anti-slavery  ideas ;  but  this  latter  feature  will 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  exemplification  even  if  the  narra- 
tive is  concerned  more  with  conventions,  resolutions,  and  polit- 
ical manoeuvres  than  with  state  sentiment  as  a  whole.  And  since 
the  Liberty  party  in  Wisconsin  Territory  was  so  obscure,  its  polit- 
ical action  so  insignificant,  its  influence  so  much  more  social 
than  political,  and  the  materials  for  its  study  so  meagre,  it 
has  seemed  advisable  to  treat  it  merely  in  an  incidental  way. 

This  paper,  too.  is  professedly  a  study  and  criticism  of  these 
parties,  and  takes  for  granted  the  merits  of  the  anti-Slavery 
cause.  The  Liberty  men  and  Free  Soilers  need  no  eulogy: 
their  self-sacrifice,  conscientiousness,  consistency,  and  courage 
under  defeat  and  discouragement,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
praise  or  even  extended  mention  in  a  paper  like  the  present. 

And  finally,  this  paper  is  largely  preliminary.  It  i>  drawn 
almost  entirely  from   newspapers  in   the  Harvard  University 
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library,  the  Boston  Public  library,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  (Cleveland),  and  the  Wis 
cons  in  State  Historical  Society.  It  makes  no  use  of  cor- 
respondence or  other  manuscript  sources.  Such  must  be  in 
existence.  There  must  be  newspaper  files  also,  in  the  State, 
which  may  serve  to  fill  gap3  in  the  material.  If  this  essay  can 
succeed  in  interesting  any  one  to  furnish  such  material  to  the 
author,  it  will  to  a  considerable  extent  have  served  its  purpose 
as  a  preparation  for  a  later,  more  accurate  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

I.        ANTI-SLAVERY  SENTIMENT   AND   POLITICAL   ACTION,  1S40-4S. 

The  history  of  the  "Wisconsin  Free  Soil  party  begins  properly 
In  the  year  1848,  but  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  activity 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  survey  of  the  growth  of 
anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  Territory  previous  to  that  time. 

Before  1840  there  is  no  likelihood  that  any  organized  or  even 
conscious  anti-slavery  sentiment  existed  in  the  region.  The  set- 
tied  portion  of  the  Territory  was  mainly  near  the  Mississippi 
river,  by  which  it  was  brought  into  connection  with  the  South- 
ern states  which  furnished  the  majority  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  lead-mining  district  of  Grant,  LaFayette,  and  Iowa  coun- 
ties.1 Slaves  were  held  there  in  defiance  or  ignorance  of  the 
prohibitory  clause  of  tha  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  local  fealing  was  Southern  in  character.  After  1340,  how. 
ever,  a  new  stream  of  im  nigration  set  in  from  the  East,  bear- 
ing; with  it  a  mixture  of  foreigners  — chiefly  German  and  Scan- 
ts o  « 

dinavian  —  and  native  Americans  from  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Towns  grew  in  tin  central  counties  and  along  Lake 
Michigan;  and  with  the  towns  newspapers  began  to  appear,  and 
clitYuse  a  greater  interest  in  national  politics  than  had  hitherto 
been  possible.  The  result  was,  that  the  Mississippi  settlements 
ceased  to  give  their  tone  to  Wisconsin  public  opinion.  The 
flow  cf  trade  turned  ea-tward.  Eastern  newspaper  offices  fur- 
nished editors  for  Wisconsin  journals,  and  soon  the  Territory  — 

1  Sue  Davidson's  "  Negro  Slavery  in  Wiseo.isiu,"  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc 
Proc,  1892. 
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hitherto  an  outpost  of  Southern  slave-holders  in  a  land  nom- 
inally free  --  took  on  the  characteristics  of  a  distinctly  Northern 
community. 

As  early  as  1S:10  the  national  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
had  taken  shape  in  Wisconsin.  While  the  local  Whig  papers 
occasionally  expressed  mild  disapproval  of  slavery,  and  .-till 
feebler  approval  of  anti-slavery  agitation,  the  Democratic 
papers  ignored  the  one  and  condemned  the  other.  When, 
in  1842,  the  censure  of  J.  R.  Giddings  for  his  presenta- 
tion of  certain  resolutions  offensive  to  the  slave-holders  made  a 
ripple  of  interest  in  the  Northwest,  the  Whig  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel deprecated  the  incident  as  an  attack  upon  liberty  of  speech: 
but  the  Democratic  Milwaukee  Courier  thoroughly  approved, 
calling  Giddings  a  "groveling-minded  man,  intent  on  infamous 
notoriety."1  It  must  not  be  thought  that,  slavery  questions 
occupied  much  space  in  the  papers  of  those,  days.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  only  from  rare  and  obscure  paragraphs  that  one  can 
learn  that  they  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  problem. 
As  years  passed  on,  however,  the  Texas  question  began  to 
divide  the  country  sectionally;  and  Wisconsin  papers  began, 
through  defining  their  position,  to  find  themselves  opposed  to 
the  "peculiar  institution.  "  The  growth  of  a  general  anti -slavery 
feeling  had  begun. 

The  one  point  in  local  political -affairs  where  this  new  feeling 
could  make  itself  felt  was  the  matter  of  negro  suffrage.2 
Without  enumerating  all  the  details,  it  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  effort  to  allow  blacks  to  vote  was  repeatedly  made  in 
the  Territorial  legislature  in  the  years  1844  and  1  S4(>,  and 
although  always  defeated  generally  mustered  a  respectable 
minority  in  its  favor.  In  1847  the  question  was  submitted  to 
popular  vote  in  connection  with  the  proposed  State  constitu- 
tion of  that  year  ;  and  the  popular  will  expressed  itself  in  a  deci- 
sive rejection  of  universal  suffrage,  by  a  vote  of  7,664  to  14,015. 
In  the  southwest  counties,  where  the  original  Southern  settle- 

1  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  April  16,1842,  and  Milwaukee  Courier,  April 
13,  1842. 

v  See  Ft  E.  Baker's  *k  A  Brief  History  of  the  Elective  Franchise  in 
Wisconsin/'  in  Wis.  Hist.  Sw.  J 'roc,  1 893. 
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merits  had  boon,  there  were  heavy  majorities  against  the 
measure;  and  likewise  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  foreign- 
bora  element  predominated.  But  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Territory,  inhabited  largely  by  people  of  New  York  descent, 
eight  counties  cast  majorities  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage.  Years 
afterward,  these  same  counties  were  destined  to  be  strongholds 
of  the  Republican  party. 

This  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  the  Free  Soil  movement,  and  the 
evidence  indicates  a  strong  anti-slavery  feeling.  The  practice 
of  negro  suffrage,  in  the  years  before  1850,  was  almost  unheard- 
of.  Nobody  but  abolitionists  advocated  such  a  thing.  Thou- 
sands who  strongly  disliked  the  slave  system  objected  just  as 
strongly  to  the  possession  of  equal  political  and  legal  rights  by 
blacks.  In  nearly  every  Northwestern  state,  where  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  had  ensured  a  population  of  Eastern  birth,  and  where 
sentiment  as  a  rule  was  opposed  to  slavery,  the  free  negro  was 
under  grave  disabilities  in  civil,  political,  and  judicial  matters. 
If  then  in  Wisconsin  we  find  so  strong  a  minority  in  favor  of 
negro  suffrage  at  this  early  date,  it  is  an  index  of  anti-slavery 
feeling. 

The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Wisconsin  did  not  lack  a  more 
direct  outlet  than  the  effort  for  equal  suffrage.  No  sooner  had 
the  first  frontier  struggle  for  existence  given  place  to  settled 
farm  and  town  life  than  the  abolition  agitation,  now  actively  in 
operation  in  the  East  for  ten  years,  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  Territory. 

The  first  organized  movement  in  this  direction  was  the  for- 
mation of  an  anti -slavery  society  in  Burlington,  Racine  county, 
in  the  spring  of  1 840. 1  Beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence, 
nothing  is  known  of  this,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  any  other 
societies  at  that  time.  At  any  rate  the  leaven  was  working; 
for  two  years  later  there  was  sentiment  enough  to  justify  the 
formation   in  June,  3 S4L?,  of  a  Territorial  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Upon  the  now  movement  thus  started,  the  leading  news- 
papers looked  with  small  favor.  The  Milwaukee  Courier  (Dem.  ) 
thought  it  a  wa>te  of  time,  and  liable  to  greate  an  unnecessary 
prejudice  against  the  Territory.     It  advised  its  readers  not  to 


1  Cincinnati  Philanthropist,  July  7,  1840. 
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attend  abolH ion  meetings.1  The  Madison  Democrat  looked  with 
abhorrence  upon  the  abolitionists'  scheme,  firmly  believing  that 
'  Providence  decreed  that  the  white  race  should  guard  and  pro- 
tect, clothe  and  feed  the  negro  race;  and  that  the  latter  should 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  those  who  feed  and 
protect  them."  '-  The  Whig  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  whose  mildly 
anti-slavery  attitude  has  been  referred  to,  published  all  the 
abolitionists'  notices  and  reports,  and,  while  careful  not  to  ap- 
prove their  methods,  declared  itself  opposed  to  slavery  in  every 
shape,  and  in  favor  of  free  discussion.3 

The  abolitionists,  however,  did  not  purpose  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  mere  discussion,  however  free.  Within  a  year  from 
the  founding  of  the  Territorial  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  move- 
ment toward  the  Liberty  party  was  under  way.  In  every 
Northern  state,  the  political  abolitionists  were  at  this  time 
extremely  active.  It  was  inevitable  that  Wisconsin  sympa- 
thizers should  follow  their  example. 

The  first  time  that  the  abolitionists  are  asserted  to  have  exer- 
cised any  political  influence  was  in  a  Mil waukee  county  election 
in  April,  1843,  when  E.  T).  Holton,  running  for  sheriff  on  a 
"people's  "  ticket  against  W.  A.  Bars  tow,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, was  elected,  according  to  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  by 
abolition  votes.4  If  he  received. any  formal  nomination  at  their 
hands, —  which  is  not  likely,  —  this  was  the  practical  beginning 
of  the  Wisconsin  Liberty  party:  otherwise,  its  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  a  convention  of  delegates  called  in  August  of  that 
same  year,  to  meet  at  Madison  on  September  13,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Territorial  delegate  to  be  supported  by  the 
"  Friends  of  Liberty.  "  5 

The  convention  met,  and  nominated  Jeduthan  Spooner,  of 
Walworth  county.  Vernon  Tichenor  prepared  an  address  to 
the  people.8  and  the  campaign  was  begun.     In  the  town  elec- 


1  Milwaukee  rnnrier,  A.ag  3,  184*2;  May  21,  1313. 
■J  Madison  Democrat,  Oct.  12,  1843. 

Mihvi\ike3  Sentinil,  Apr.  12,1843. 
4  Milwaukee  Courier,  May  3,  L843. 
'Milwaukee  5  ntinel,  Sept.  9,  1843. 
*  Quoted  in  Albany  Patriot,  Oct.  3,  1S43. 
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tions  in  Milwaukee  county,  the  new  party  produced  surprise 
by  the  size  of  its  vote;  but  when  in  October  the  Territorial  elec- 
tion took  place,  the  Liberty  candidate  polled  the  ridiculous  total 
of  152  votes  against  4,942  and  3,360  for  the  Democratic  and 
Whig  candidates  respectively.  This  ceases,  however,  to  be  sur- 
prising, when  we  learn  that  hpooner,  a  staunch  Whig,  seems 
to  have  taken  the  stump  against  his  own  candidacy.1 

This  fiasco  at  the  outset  of  their  career  did  not  turn  back  the 
Liberty  men.  The  next  w  inter  a  paper  was  started,  the  American 
Freeman,  which  after  some  hard  struggling  finally  reached  a 
firm  basis,  and  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  edited  by 
C.  C.  Sholes,  C.  C.  Olin,  Ichabod  Codding,  and  others,  and  re- 
mained until  1848  the  only  distinctively  anti-slavery  publication 
in  the  Territory.  - 

The  course  of  the  Liberty  party  offers  little  of  particular  in- 
terest during  its  five  years'  existence.  In  1845  the  party 
nominated  E.  D.  Holton,  of  Milwaukee,  for  Territorial  delegate, 
and  in  September  cast  790  votes  against  the  Democratic 
(5,803  and  the  Whig  5,7S7.  The  contrast  between  the  790  Liberty 
votes  of  1S45  and  the  7,(304  votes  for  equal  suffrage  in  1S4G, 
shows  how  far  the  party  was  from  containing  even  the  de- 
cidedly liberal  and  anti-slavery  part  of  the  people.  The  next 
autumn,  Charles  Durkee  was  nominated  for  delegate  to  Congress, 
and  supported  by  a  vigorous  canvass.  The  result  was  a  slight  in- 
crease to  973  votes,  which  was  still  insignificant  compared  with 
a  total  of  10,070  Whigs  and  9,748  Democrats. 

In  1848,  the  Territory  having  adopted  a  State  constitution, 
an  election  was  to  be  held  in  May  to  choose  State  officers  and 
representatives  to  Congress.  The  Liberty  convention  which  met 
at  Waukesha,  on  April  19,  was  conducted  with  all  the  method  of 
a  national  body.  It  nominated  Durkee  for  governor,  and  a  full 
ticket.  The  vote  in  -May  was,  Dewey  (Dem.)  17,238,  Tweedy 
(Whig)  14,049,  and  Durkee  1,134,  which  marks  the  highest, 
point  attained  by  the  Liberty  party  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Liberty  party  was  above  all  a  "  conscience  "  party.  It  was 
started  by  men  wijpse  auti-sla\*ery  logic  led  them  to  vote  first 


'Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Nov.  17,  IS  13. 
2  See  History  of  Waukesha  Co.  (J 880). 
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only  for  anti-slavery  men;  ami  secondly,  only  for  an  anti-slavery 
party.  Its  leadens  in  Wisconsin,  while  not  fanatics,  were  dis- 
tinctly reformers  and  radicals.  Some  wore  interested  in  Four- 
ierism,  others  in  spiritualism,  nearly  all  in  the  temperance 
cause.  Guided  by  such  men,  the  party  early  showed  a  disin- 
clination to  unite  with,  or  in  any  way  to  make  concessions  to, 
the  old  organizations,  or  even  to  treat  them  with  the  consider- 
ation which  most  persons  would  consider  required  by  ordinary 
political  expediency.  "  The  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  arc  nut 
anti-slavery  —  why  then  regard  them?  Let  us  go  on  our  own 
way," — that  was  the  abolition  logic.  In  fulfillment  of  it.  they 
showed  an  activity  fairly  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
scanty  numbers  of  real  Liberty  men.  From  the  very  beginning 
they  tried  to  build  up  their  party  by  organizing  in  every  county, 
town,  and  senatorial  and  assembly  district.  In  a  majority 
of  the  central  and  southern  counties  they  ran  tickets  in  every 
election  from  1843  to  1848.  Here  and  there  they  actually  did 
elect  town  officers, 1  but  they  never  succeeded  in  carrying  an  as- 
sembly district.  Party  conventions  for  the  whole  Territory  were 
held  in  various  places  several  times  a  year.  Lecturers  trav- 
ersed the  State.  The  American  Freeman  was  for  years  pub- 
lished at  a  loss.  In  all  this  activity,  even  if  one  questions  the 
wisdom  of  so  separatist  an  attitude,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  Liberty  leaders. 

Toward  the  end  of  its  career  the  Liberty  party  showed  signs 
of  discontent.  Throughout  the  country,  in  the  year  1847,  two 
elements  began  to  be  discerned  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  few: 
one,  composed  of  the  followers  of  IS.  P.  Chase,  H.  B.  Stanton, 
E.  Wright,  Joshua  Leavitt.  and  others,  the  other  centering 
round  William  Goodell  and  Gerrit  Smith.  The  former  group, 
tired  of  the  apparently  fruitless  exertion  of  the  past  seven  years, 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  for  the  sake  of  tangible  political 
results  it  might  be  pardonable  to  abate  something  of  their  strict 
logical  consistency  and,  when  in  polities,  do  as  the  politicians 
do.  This  the  other  group  abhorred  as  a  degradation  of  their 
high  aims.    They  were  willing  t«>  go  on  to  the  end  of  time  with 

1  As  early  as  Ypril,  1844,  a  supervisor  was  elected  in  Brookfield,  Mil- 
waukee county.    See  Cornier,  April  10, 1811. 
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the  Liberty  party  no  lar^vr  than  before,  rather  than  abate  a 
jut  of  their  higfb  moral  ground.  The  Wisconsin  party  had  a 
strong  leaning  toward  the  more  radical  faction.  The  party  in 
tin' Territory  was  yet  yotmg;  it  had  not  had  time  to  f£el  the  im- 
patience and  discouragement  which  beset  the  older  agitators, 
and  it  showed  an  unmistakable  sympathy  with  Smith  and 
Goodell. 

Tn  the  summer  of  1S47  the  growing  opposition  between  the 
two  factions  found  an  i>sue  in  the  matter  of  a  national  conven- 
tion and  presidential  nomination.  The  more  radical,  less 
"practical."  wing  desired  to  nominate  in  1847,  a  whole  year  be- 
fore the  election,  and  to  place  in  the  field  some  tried  and  true 
Liberty-party  man  without  regard  to  any  possible  action  by  the 
other  parties.  Chase  and  his  followers,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
to  postpone  the  convention  until  the  spring  of  1848,  with  a 
view  to  taking  advantage  of  the  rising  interest  in  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  to  nominate  some  prominent 
man  of  anti-slavery  tendencies,  like  John  P.  Hale,  without  re- 
gard to  his  previous  political  connections. 

In  the  summer  of  1S47  the  radicals  carried  their  point,  and 
the  convention  was  called  for  November  of  that  year.  Mean- 
while Gerrit  Smith  and  some  of  his  sympathizers  had  made  a 
new  organization,  the  Liberty  League,  a  general  radical  reform 
party.  Though  agreeing  with  Smith's  views,  this  was  a  step 
the  Wisconsin  party  was  not  prepared  to  take.  The  Freeman, 
while  expressing  the  greatest  respect  for  Smith,  Goodell,  and 
the  others  involved,  thought  the  movement  a  mistake,  as  liable 
"to  damage  the  integrity  of  the  Liberal  party. 

When  in  November  the  Buffalo  convention  of  the  Liberty  party 
nominated  Hale  over  Smith,  the  Freeman  was  openly  disap- 
pointed. "We  are  slow,"  it  said,1  "to  think  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  circle  of  noble  men  who  have  beeu  the  life  of  the  cause. "  j 
Tn  January,  1S48,  the  Wisconsin  Liberty  Association  resolved 
that,  "Although  the  course  taken  by  the  Buffalo  convention  last 
fall  was  of  doubtful  propriety,  .  .  .  yet  if  John  P.  Hale  shall 
be  found  to  espouse  the  great  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  our 


1  Amer,  Freeman,  Nov.  10,  1347. 
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organization,  .  .  .  we  will  support  him. " 1  Truly  a  zealous  sup- 
port !  And  as  late  as  August  2.  1848,  in  the  thick  of  the  Free 
Soil  movement,  the  Freeman  threatened  to  bolt  .Mr.  Hale  "and 
advocate  the  election  of  the  man  of  the  nation.  Gerrit  Smith."  1 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  whom  the  Freeman 
found  itself  supporting  about  two  weeks  after  this  utterance 

Besides  being  radical*  and  separatist,  the  Liberty  men  of 
Wisconsin  were  sometimes  lamentably  deficient  in  a  sense 
of  humor.  No  body  of  men  not  blinded  by  their  zeal  to  the 
absurdity  of  it,  could  have  passed  such  a  resolution  as  did 
the  Wisconsin  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  February,  1845: 4  "Re- 
solved, That  the  Whigs  by  their  blind  adherence  to  Henry  Clay, 
a  gambler,  .  .  have  defeated  the  election  of  Birney  the  just,  for 
which  they  deserve  the  severe  censure  of  every  friend  of  human 
rights."  When  one  considers  the  relative  bulk  of  the  Whig  and 
Liberty  parties  in  1844,  and  the  chances  of  "  Birney  the  just  "  for 
election,  one  does  not  know  whether  to  laugh  at  the  preposter- 
ousness  of  the  resolve  and  its  lack  of  political  wisdom,  or  to 
admire  the  courage  of  the  little  band  who  put  it  forth. 

In  savincr  this,  we  must  not  be  taken  to  condemn  Liberty  meth- 
ods.  Harshness  in  language,  strictness  in  drawing  party  lines, 
radicalism  of  political  belief,  came  naturally  to  men  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  were  in  fact  necessary  to  stir  popular  feeling.  The 
course  of  the  Liberty  party  was  not  calculated  to  increase  their 
vote,  but  it  could  not  have  been  better  directed  to  spur  up  the 
public  conscience.  It  is  not  in  reality  surprising  that  the  Lib- 
erty party  made  no  more  gains.  In  fact,  it  is  surprising  that 
they  did  so  well. 

'  Amer.  Freeman,  Feb.  2,  1848. 
•  Ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1848. 

3  The  radical  abolitionism  of  the  Wisconsin  Liberty  men  must  not  be 
confused  with  Garrisonism.  Of  that  I  have  met  absolutely  no  trace  in 
the  Territory  or  State.  There  is  no  evidence  tluit  Garrison's  anti- 
constitution  and  no-government  views  ever  obtained  a  foothold.  Phil- 
lips's and  Garrison's  utterances  were  continually  being  cast  up  against 
the  Wisconsin  Liberty  men  by  the  Sentinel,  Democrat,  Courier, and  other 
papers. 

4  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  March  .*">,  1845. 
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The  attitude  of  the  old  parties  toward  them,  at  first  doubt- 
ful, rapidly  turned  to  dislike;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Whigs, 
to  furious  hatred.  After  1844,  when  Clay,  as  was  generally 
asserted,  was  defeated  by  the  abolition  vote  in  Jvew  York,  the 
Wisconsin  Whig  press  became  extremely  bitter.  Fully  believing 
in  Birney's  asserted  coalition  with  the  Democrats,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  castigated  him  and  the  Liberty  men  without  stint,  and 
during  an  absence  of  the  senior  editor  descended  to  the  following 
language  with  regard  to  the  American  Freeman:  "The  'nigger 
paper  '  published  at  odd  spells  at  Prairieville  ...  is  the 
miserable  driveling"  concern  that  is  all  the  while  whining  and 
sniveling  at  the  community  for  its  lack  of  patronage.  This 
sheet,  which  on  every  one  of  its  irregular  and  abortive  appear- 
ances froths  and  foams  with  long-drawn  slush  pails  of  stale 
abolition  twaddle,    .     .     .    is  a  rare  political  curiosity."  1 

The  Democratic  sheets  can  challenge  comparison  with  this  or 
any  other  Whig  abuse  of  the  Liberty  men.  Both  unite  in  charg- 
ing them  with  office-seeking,  hypocrisy  and  phariseeism. 

Now  in  Wisconsin,  among  the  settlers  of  New  York  or  New 
England  birth,  the  political  sense  was  keenly  developed.  To 
such  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  abolitionists  were  incom- 
prehensible, the  generalities  of  their  platform  unattractive,  and 
the  narrowness  and  self-centredness  of  their  policy  positively 
distasteful.  So,  when  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Courier,  the 
Madison  Express  and  Democrat,  vied  in  condemning  them,  they 
concluded  the  Liberty  men  must  be  fanatics  and  unworthy  of 
their  confidence.  The  attitude  of  many  anti-slavery  men  is  well 
shown  by  some  resolutions  adopted  in  a  meeting  at  Prairieville 
on  March  7,  1845:  - 

Rcsolred,  That  in  the  issue  forced  upon  us  in  town  elections 
by  the  self-styled  abolitionists  we  recognize  the  workings  of 
an  enthusiastic  zeal  without  knowledge  and  of  questionable  in- 
tegrity, 

"  Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  the  slaves  of  the  South  will  be 
no  nearer  liberty  by  the  election  of  an  abolitionist  supervisor, 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  fence-viewer  in  this  town  than  they  were 

1  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Aug.  7,  1845. 
•  Ibid.,  March  22,  1S45. 
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before.  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  twenty-four  days  that 
must  elapse  between  this  and  our  town  elections." 

Now  all  this  time  the  local  Whig  papers  were  occupying  dis- 
tinctively anti-shivery  ground.  Like  the  Whig  party  elsewhere 
in  the  North,  they  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1844, 
and  the  Mexican  war  in  1846,  and  supported  the  "Wilmot  pro- 
viso." The  result  was  that  although' the  Whig  party's  platforms 
were  not  in  any  sense  anti-slavery,  its  action  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  influence  of  those  newspapers,  had  been  such 
as  to  keep  anti-slavery  men  in  its  ranks. 

Are  we  then  to  consider  the  Liberty  party's  work  during  these 
years  as  fruitless?  By  no  means.  Their  action  had  helped 
awaken  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of. the  Territory.  Every  Whig 
paper  that  assaulted  the  " Birney  party,"  every  man  that  re- 
sisted the  appeal  of  an  abolitionist  friend  or  lecturer,  had  to 
give  some  reason  why,  being  opposed  to  slavery,  he  should  also 
oppose  the  abolition  party.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  Liberty 
programme  suggested  the  answer:  "Give  us  an  issue,  a  practi- 
cal question,  and  we  will  act  against  slavery.  Until  then,  let 
us  attend  to  other  important  matters. "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Liberty  party  in  this  manner  prepared  the  way  for  the 
movement  of  1848. 

Lastly,  it  had  trained  a  compact  band  of  workers  and  agi- 
tators, willing  to  sufYer  all  things  in  pursuit  of  anti-slavery 
ends,  who,  if  their  zeal  were  properly  directed  and  adequately 
supported,  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  later,  larger  struggle 
against  the  slave  power.  Such  men  were  C.  Durkee,  E.  D.  Hol- 
ton,  C.  Clement,  S.  M.  Booth,  I.  Codding,  S.  D.  Hastings. 
V.  Tichenor, —  men  who  received  in  the  Wisconsin  Liberty  party 
a  training  preliminary  to  later  usefulness  and  success.1 

'It  should  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  efficient  Wisconsin  Liberty 
leaders  were  not  products  of  the  soil.  Durkee,. Holton,  Clement  and 
Tichenor  seem  to  have  be^un  their  abolitionism  in  Wisconsin;  but 
Booth  had  come  from  Connecticut,  Hastings  from  Pennsylvania,  J.  H. 
Paine  from  Ohio,  and  Codding  from  Maine,  and  wore  already  prominent 
as  abolitionists.  All  of  these  except  Codding  became  permanent  mom- 
bers  of  the  Wisconsin  anti-slavery  movement. 
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T<>  the  anti->lavery  people  of  Wisconsin,  the  situation  in 
national  polities  in  the  winter  of  1847-48  presented  an  ex- 
tremely disquieting  aspect.  Tin1  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territory  newly  acquired  from  Mexico  was  not  yet  settled:  the 
Wihnot  proviso,  often  defeated,  was  still  the  bone  of  contention 
in  Congress;  and  with  the  growing  prospect  that  a  new  presi- 
dent and  house  of  representatives,  soon  to  be  chosen,  would  be 
called  upon  to  meet  the  vexatious  question,  a  natural  anxiety 
arose  that  this  administration  should  be  a  distinctly  Northern 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  "Whigs  this  desire  conflicted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  Taylor.  There 
were  numbers  of  "Conscience  Whigs"  in  Wisconsin,  who  in  the 
early  months  of  1848  felt  a  qualm  at  the  idea  of  supporting  a 
slaveholder  even  if,  Like  W.  H.  Harrison  of  beloved  memory,  he 
was  a  military  hero. 

The  case  of  the  anti-slavery  Democrats  of  Wisconsin  was  still 
less  satisfactory.  Cass's  "boom" — to  use  the  modern  slang  — 
towered  above  all  others  as  the  year  advanced,  and  Cass  was  not 
only  notoriously  unsound  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, but  upon  that  of  internal  improvements.  This  latter 
point  deserves  more  extended  attention  than  it  is  generally  ac- 
corded in  the  current  narratives  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  The 
Northwest,  a  growing  section,  full  of  waterways  not  quite  suited 
by  nature  for  commerce,  bordered  by  great  lakes  whose  scanty 
harbors  were  none  too  capacious  or  safe,  held  an  attitude  toward 
governmental  assistance  of  internal  commerce  quite  other  than 
the  old-fashioned  Jeffersonian  posit  ion.  "  Democracy  "  was  popu  - 
lar  in  these  states,  but  it  was  Democracy  not  so  much  of  theory 
as  of  practice,  and  the  matter  of  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ment touched  the  business  men  of  Wisconsin  and  Illiuois  too 
closely  to  admit  of  scruples  as  to  the  limits  of  Federal  power 
having  much  weight.  Now  in  August,  1S47.  a  great  North- 
western river  and  harbor  convention  had  been  held  in  Chicago 
to  give  voice  to  this  sentiment  ;  and  Lewis  Ca^s.  when  invited 
to  attend,  had  been  so  impolitic  as  to  reply  merely  that  "cir- 
cumstances  would   prevent  his  coming."    This    was  enough  to 
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condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  numbers  in  Illinois  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin,—  Democrats  as  rcell  as  Whigs. 

But  while  the  masses  were  dissatisfied,  the  party  leaders  <>n 
both  sides  hesitated  to  commit  themselves ;  for  to  run  the 
danger  of  disagreeing  with  the  national  platforms  soon  to  be 
formed  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  would  be  impolitic. 
It  was  probably  these  considerations  which  led  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  on  March  8,  to  table  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  a  month  later  brought  about  the  entire 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, in  the  resolutions  of  the  local  Whig;  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions  called  to  nominate  tickets  for  the  first  State  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Wilmot  proviso  received  scant  courtesy  in 
the  Democratic  convention.  The  Southport  Telegraph,  an  anti- 
Cass  Democratic  paper,  asserted  with  indignation  that  it  had 
been  "hooted  out;"  1  that  when  Mr.  Wright  of  Racine  "had 
the  temerity  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  its  favor  "  it  met  with 
such  a  reception  that  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  it. 

When  on  May  2  the  Baltimore  convention  set  forth  its  can- 
didate and  platform,  the  worst  fears  of  tlie  Wisconsin  Democrats 
were  realized.  Cass  was  the  nominee,  and  the  platform  omitted 
the  very  two  planks  they  desired  —  the  Wilmot  proviso  and 
internal  improvements.  There  was  an  outburst  of  disgust.  The 
Racine  Advocate  refused  to  place  the  name  of  Cass  at  the  head 
of  its  columns,  and  called  for  a  new  nomination ;  -  the  Southport 
Telegraph  did  the  same,  saying.  "  There  is  not  a  Democ  ratic 
editor  in  the  State,  however  he  may  deceive  himself  and  his 
readers,  but  thinks  a  more  unfortunate  and  objectionable  nomina- 
tion than  that  of  Cass  could  not  be  made."  3 

In  spite  of  their  distance  from  New  York,  so  many  of  the 
Wisconsin  Democrats  had  come  from  that  state  that  they  felt  a 
strong  kinship  with  the  "Barnburners,"  whose  revolt  in  this 
month  of  June  shook  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Empire  state 
to  its  center.  The  outcries  of  the  enraged  Van  Buren  men 
found   echoes  in  all  the  southern  counties;   and  when  the  news 

'Southport  Telegraph,  April.  1818;  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  April  20,  Ibis. 
-Milwaukee  Sentinel,  June  1,  1848. 
2 Ibi>l.,  June  5,  IS  Is. 
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came  of  the  tJtica  convention  of  June  22,  with  its  nomination 
of  Martin  Van  Buren.  and  Henry  Dodge  of*  Wisconsin,  the  tele- 
graph and  Advocate  at  once  joined  in,  and  the  Rock  Comity  dem- 
ocrat showed  signs  of  wavering.  Meetings  were  held  at  South  - 
port,  Janesville.  and  other  towns  to  supp>rt  the  candidacy  of 
Van  Buren.  There  were  hopes  that  Senator  Dodge  might  head 
the  Wisconsin  "  Barnburners;'*  but  that  gentleman,  strongly 
anti -slavery  as  he  was  in  practice,  was  too  good  a  party  man  to 
do  anything  so  irregular.  He  declined  the  Utica  nomination; 
but  his  refusal  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  Advocate  and  Tele- 
graph,  and  was  in  fact  quite  disregarded  in  the  general  shout. 

Meanwhile  the  Whig  national  convention  had  been  held, —  the 
famous  "slaughter-house  of  Whig  principles." — and  Zachary 
Taylor  had  been  made  the  nominee  upon  absolutely  no  platform 
at  all.  At  Philadelphia  as  at  Baltimore,  the  Wiimot  proviso 
had  been  kicked  out  of  the  convention,  and  the  "  Barnburner  " 
revolt  in  New  York  was  now  paralleled  by  a  Whig  bolt  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere.  In  Wisconsin  at  no  time  was  there  any  such 
bolt  as  occurred  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Racine,  Walworth 
and  Rock  counties;  but  there  were  plenty  of  dissatisfied  Whigs 
here  and  there,  s^mo  of  whom  even  went  so  far  as  to  attend 
"  Barnburners'"  meetings. 

Noteworthy  as  an  index  of  the  general  feeling  are  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  legislature,  June  20:  "Resolved,  That 
our  senators  and  representatives  be  requested  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  terri- 
tory now  belonging  to,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  by, 
the  United  States."  After  considerable  debate,  and  many  signs 
of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  some  Democrats,  the  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  senate  1.")  to  3.  and  by  the  house  with  only 
5  negative  votes. 1 

By  the  beginnings  of  July  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
the  "Barnburner"  movement  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  greater 
one.  The  Ohio  Free  Territory  convention  of  June  22  had  issued 
a  call  for  a  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  "  Free  Ter- 
ritory" at  Buffalo  on  August  10,  and  the*  proposal  was  being 
seconded  on   all   sides.     So  the   Kacine   Advocatt  on  Julv  12  is- 


1  Milwaukee  Sentine1,  June  15  20, 
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sued  a  call  for  a  State  convention  to  meet  at  Jane>vil!e.  to  r.  m- 
inate  an  electoral  ticket  and  etionse  delegates  to  the  I>u:Tui.> 
convention.  With  this  call  the  Free  Soil  campaign  may  be  said 
to  have  begun. 

Ail  this  time  there  was  a  baad  of  men  in  Wisconsin  to  whom 
this  growing  excitement,  so  essentially  anti-slavery  in  its  causes, 
would  naturally,  one  supposes,  have  appeared  attractive. — 
that  is.  the  Wisconsin  Liberty  party.  But.  as  has  been  said, 
ordinary  considerations  had  no  effect  on  these  men.  Instead  of 
welcoming  the  Wilrnot  proviso  issue,  the  Liberty  leaders  looked 
askance  or  even  condemned  it.  During  the  winter  of  18-47— IS 
the  vacillations  of  the  American  Freeman  with  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  John  P.  Hale  for  a  Liberty  candidate  had  prevents  i  it 
from  paying  much  attention  to  the  proviso  question;  but  in  April. 
1S4S,  at  the  State  Liberty  convention,  the  issue  came  up 
sharply.  A  resolution  was  introduced.  "That  it  is  our  strong 
desire  to  see  liberty  prevail;  we  are  willing  to  unite  with  any 
and  all  parties  who  will  pledge  to  carry  out  the  Wiimot  pro- 
viso."  The  resolution  was  baldly  expressed. —  perhaps  pur- 
posely so. —  and  met  with  no  favor,  being  rejected  unanimously.1 

After  the  "Barnburner  "  movement  had  actively  begun,  the 
Freeman  became  alarmed  at  the  signs,  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  of 
a  tendency  in  the  Liberty  men  to  join  it.  When  the  Ohio  Liberty 
leaders  decided  to  participate  in  the  State  Free  Territory  con- 
vention of  June  22.  the  Freeman  gave  fuli  vent  to  its  disgust. 
"  In  so  doing  they  have  left  the  Liberty  party.  "  it  said,-  ""  and  so 
the  Wiimot  proviso  and  not  abolitionism  is  henceforth  to  be  the 
creed  of  the  Liberty  party !  We  wash  our  hands  of  all  participa- 
tion in  this  business!" 

The  editor  of  the  Freeman  was  S.  M.  Booth,  recently  arrived 
from  Connecticut.  Evidently  his  views  did  not  control  the 
whole  party,  for  on  June  2^  a  call  appeared,  signed  by  Char.r- 
Durkee.  for  a  State  Liberty  convention  on  July  19,  at  South- 
port,  to  consider  srrave  and  important  questions  intimately 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  country.  '  Although  not  ex- 
pressly named,  every  one  understood  that  it  was  to  determine 

1  Amcr.  Free  nut  r,.  April  36, 
*Ihwm\  Juue  7.  1SJ& 
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the  policy  of  the  Wisconsin  Liberty  party  with  respect  to 
the  Buffalo  convention.  After  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
had  been  consumed  in  hot  debate,  the  convention  resolved  to 
participate  in  the  new  movement.  In  >o  doing,  however,  it  reit- 
erated its  anti-slavery  creed,  and  resolved  that  "  the  Liberty 
party  of  Wisconsin  can  sustain  no  candidates  except  those  who 
are  not  only  pledged  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  are 
also  committed  to  the  policy  of  abolishing  it."  1  Thirteen  dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  the  Buffalo  convention,  the  list  con- 
taining the  very  best  men  of  the  party. 

Even  after  this,  the  Freeman  still  hung  fire,  and  its  last  ut- 
terance on  the  subject,  before  the  result  of  the  Buffalo  convention 
was  known,  ran  as  follows:  "If  it  shall  nominate  a  man  who 
like  Van  Buren  is  opposed  to  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  can't  go  for  him.  And  if  Mr.  Hale  and 
the  Liberty  party  unite  on  such  a  foundation,  we  are  out  of  the 
Liberty  party  in  a  twinkling."* 

Despite  the  Freeman's  doubts,  there  were  several  members  of 
the  Liberty  party  present  at  the  Free  Territory  convention 
which,  in  accordance  with  the.  call  of  the  Racine  Advocate,  met 
at  Janesville  on  July  20.  It  was  a  miscellaneous  body,  but  the 
bulk  of  those  present  were  Democrats.  The  Sentinel,  analyzing 
the  proportions,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  three-quarters 
were  Democrats,  and  the  rest  mainly  Liberty  men,  with  a  few 
Whigs."3  After  a  spirited  debate,  in  which  Codding  and 
Durkee  took  active  part,  the  convention  unanimously  adopted 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Buffalo  convention  and  chose  twenty- 
five  delegates,  the  list  containing  Booth,  Codding,  Durkee,  Ly 
Brand,  and  one  other  Liberty  man,  two  Whigs,  and  the  rest 
Democrats.  It  decided  to  postpone  nominating  an  electoral 
ticket  until  August  24. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Buffalo  convention  it  is  not  necessary 
to  treat  here.  The  twenty-five  Wisconsin  delegates  seem  to 
have  attended  and  borne  their  part  in  the  tumultuous,  enthu- 
siastic, and  somewhat  spectacular  proceedings.     Codding,  Miller. 

1  Amer.  Freeman,  July  26,  1S4S. 

2  Ibici.,  Auk-  2,  1848, 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1S48;  Milwaukee  Sen  tint-?,  Aug.  1,  1S4S. 
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and  Crocker  prere  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a  platform. 
Paine,  of  Milwaukee,  formerly  an  Ohio  Liberty  man,  made  a 
vigorous  speech,  and  all  returned  home  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  newly-born  Free  Democratic  party. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  hottest  campaigns  that  ever  agitated 
the  State  of  Wisconsin, —  a  campaign  that  was  to  be'  without 
a  parallel  until  the  Anti-Nebraska  campaign  of  1854.  The 
Free  Soil  party  began  work  at  once,  and  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September  showed  a  vigor  that  fairly  stunned 
the  old  parties.  Accessions  came  from  every  side.  Walworth 
county  went  en  ?nasse,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Elkhorn  Star  and  the  Walworth  County  Democrat, 
abandoning  their  former  principles.  The  American  Freeman 
did  the  unexpected,  and  from  a  doubtful  supporter  of  Hale, 
more  than  half-inclined  to  bolt  to  Gerrit  Smith,  developed  into 
a  red-hot  Van  Buren  paper.  Booth  was  apparently  brought 
to  this  by  the  influence  of  S.  Lewis,  Joshua  Leavitt  and  H.  B. 
Stanton,  whose  course  at  the  Buffalo  convention  seems  to  have 
impressed  him  deeply.1  Once  in  the  new  party,  with  character- 
istic energy  he  published  a  campaign  paper,  The  Barnburner. 

On  August  24  the  adjourned  Free  Soil  convention  met  at 
Janesville  to  adopt  a  plan  of  organization.  For  a  platform  it 
repeated  the  Buffalo  resolutions,  and  adopted  in  addition  certain 
resolves  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  and  land  reform. 
This  last  comprised  three  measures :  exemption  of  homesteads 
from  forced  sale,  limitation  of  the.  amount  of  land  to  be  held  by 
one  person,  and  the  disposal  of  the  national  domain  in  small 
parcels  to  actual  settlers  only.  These  points  had  been  urged 
for  some  years  by  the  so-called  "National  Reformers."  who  were 
not  without  some  efficient  mouth-pieces  in  Wisconsin.  Since 
their  doctrines  had  been  ignored  by  the  old  parties,  and  were 
Democratic  in  character,  and  since  the  land  reform  vote  was  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  having,  this  plank  was  inserted.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  gained  much  in  this  campaign.  The 
National  Reformers  had  already  joined  in  the  nomination  of  Gerrit 
Smith  and  apparently  clung  to  it. 

1  Wis.  [formerly  American]  Freeman,  An?.  23,  1S4S.  (Title  ehauged 
this  mouth.) 
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After  this  convention,  county  organization  followed  rapidly 
in  all  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  State.  By  Octo- 
ber, the  Free  Soil  movement  was  established  in  Wisconsin  with- 
out the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  only  question  seemed  to  be 
where  it  would  stop. 

Very  many  of  the  Cass  Democrats  had  begun  by  sympathiz 
ing  with  the  "Barnburners;"  but  when  by  August  the  move- 
ment had  gone  so  far  as  to  appear  a  serious  menace  to  Cass's 
success  in  the  State,  all  sympathy  vanished,  and  vehement  op- 
position took  its  place.  That  branch  of  the  Wisconsin  party  cor- 
responding to  the  "Old  Hunkers  "  of  New  York  assailed  the  Free 
Soilers  from  the  outset  with  bitterness ;  but  since  it  is  not  likely 
that  their  tactics  —  consisting  mainly  of  personal  abuse,  mingled 
with  calls  for  "party  usage"  and  the  "straight  ticket" — had 
much  effect  on  the  campaign,  it  is  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  note  the  attitude  of  those  auti -slavery  Democrats  who 
adhered  to  Cass.  The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  well  represented 
this  class,  whose  main  hope  was  to  retain  the  anti-slavery  vote 
for  Cass  by  showing  that  the  Wisconsin  Democratic  party  were 
more  Free  Soil  than  the  Free  Soilers  themselves.  The  Wisco?isin 
never  tired  of  pointing  to  the  recent  action  of  Lynde  and  Smith, 
the  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress,  saying,  —  "They 
have  acted,  while  the  abolitionists  have  merelv  ranted  against 
slavery."  1  Democratic  meetings  in  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  and 
elsewhere  passed  irreproachable  Wilmot-proviso  resolutions. 
Democratic  papers  coupled  the  names  of  "Cass  and  free  soil !  "  To 
the  assaults  of  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  on  Cass,  the  Democrats 
replied  that  he  at  least  was  not  a  slaveholder  like  Taylor.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  Cass  was  in  favor  of  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  "Will  you  believe,"  said  W.  P.  Lynde  at  a  rati- 
fication meeting,  "that  Lewis  Cass,  whose  interests  and  associ- 
ations are  all  identified  with  the  West,  is  not  a  Free  Soil  man? 
Xo,  gentlemen!"  2 

Later  the  Whigs  took  alarm.  They  had  at  first  viewed  the 
"Barnburners'"  revolt  with  great  complacency,  applauding  every 

:  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  Oct.  21,  lS4s. 
*  Wisconsin  Freeman,  Aug.  30,  1848. 
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Van  BuiLi.  bolt  in   Racine  and  Walworth  counties.    After  the 
Buffalo  nomination,  however,  things  ceased  to  look  wholly  sat- 
isfactory.    The  action  of  the  Western   Reserve  in  Ohio,  and  of 
Walworth  county,  showed  that  Whio;s   were  actually  ffoinc  t.> 
support  Van  Buren  and  endanger  "  Old  Zach's  "  success.  To  fore- 
stall this,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Whig  party  was 
anti-slavery;  and  here  the  Sentinel  had  an  easier  time  than  its 
Democratic  neighbor,  the  Wisconsin ,  for  there  was  in  the  local 
Whig  record  no  such  ugly  thing  to  deny,  smooth  over,  or  explain 
as  the  "  hojting  out  "  of   Wilmot-proviso  resolutions  from  State 
conventions.     Whig  convent  ions  had  passed  Free  Soil  resolutions 
as  early  as  June,  1848,  and  now  went  still  further:  "Resolved." 
said  the  Walworth  county  convention,  "that  the  Free  Soil  party 
has  stolen  the  Whig  thunder  and  hopes  to  ride   into  olliee  on 
Whig  principles."  "Resolved,"  said  the  Columbia  county  Whigs. 
"  that  the  Whig  party  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  only  consistent 
Free  Soil  party. "  1 

By  October  it  was  evident  that  the  Free  Soilers  were  not  to 
be  easily  won  back,  and  the  campaign  became  more  bitter. 
Argument  gave  place  to  abuse,  personalities  began  to  be  bandied 
about.  With  the  Democrats,  wrath  at  Martin  Van  Buren  swal- 
lowed up  all  other  considerations.  He  was  denounced  as  traitor, 
liar,  hypocrite,  Judas  Iscariot.  His  nomination  had  "  sickened 
all  honest  men;"  the  Liberty  party  was  not  going  to  vote  for 
him,  nor  any  but  a  few  Democrats.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  echoing  the  Democratic  abuse  of  Van  Buren,  con- 
tended that  none  but  Liberty  men  were  going  to  support  him, 
that  he  was  an  abolition  candidate,  run  solely  to  defeat  Taylor. 
"  The  same  of  '44  is  revived,"  cried  the  Sentinel;  "can  it  be 
that  any  Whigs  with  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  campaign  of 
1844  still  in  their  minds  will  lend  themselves  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  third-party  swindle?"'  2 

In  October  all  three  parties  had  candidates  in  the  field  in  the 
three  congressional  districts.  That  of  the  Free  Soilers  in  the 
First  district,  the  center  of  the  "  Barnburner  "  movement,  was 
none  other  than  Charles  Durkce,  the   chief   standard-bearer-  of 

1  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Oct,  i'2  and  20,  18 IS. 
"Ibid.,  Sept.  18.  1818. 
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the  Libert}-  party.  Against^  him  were  Lynde  (Dem. )  and  Finch 
(Whig),  both  being  ex-Liberty  men.  All  three  were  nomi- 
nated on  strong  Free  Soil  platforms.  In  the  Second  dis- 
trict, things  were  less  even,  for  the  Democratic  convention 
which  nominated  A.  H.  Smith  was  rash  enough  to  call  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  "an  impracticable  abstraction, "  which  Smith  tried 
in  vain  to  remedy  by  declaring  himself  radically  Free  Soil.  In 
the  north  district,  all  three  parties  were  anti-slavery.  When 
Durkee  was  nominated,  the  Wisconsin  exulted  in  the  supposed  dis- 
affection of  the  "  Barnburners  "  over  the  nomination  of  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  the  Scnthul  pointed  to  the  nomination  as  another" 
proof  that  the  Free  Soil  was  merely  the  old  Liberty  party  in  dis- 
guise. Their  clamor  so  worried  the  "  Barnburners  "  that  Booth 
rushed  into  the  field  to  prove  that  Durkee  was  nominated  by  a 
convention  composed  almost  wholly  of  old- fashioned  Democrats.. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  old  parties  seemed  to 
unite  in  an  effort  to  cry  the  Free  Soilers  down.  It  was  asserted, 
and  reiterated  without  limit,  that  the  excitement  was  dying- 
away,  that  the  people  were  returning  to  their  senses,  and  that 
the  Van  Bur  en  vote  would  be  little,  if  any,  above  the  old 
Liberty  vote. 

The  Free  Soilers,  however,  kept  at  work.  On  September  4. 
Marquette  county  held  its  election,  at  which  the  first  Wisconsin 
Free  Soil  ticket  was  run.  It  proved  a  victory  for  the  new  party 
in  at  least  one,  and  possibly  more,  of  the  offices.  Aoout  a 
month  later,  Racine  elected  a  Free  Soil  city  government.  These 
were  encouraging  signs.  At  Milwaukee,  on  September  12,  a 
Free  Soil  league  was  formed  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting; 

©  to  to  ■ 

in  which  Holton,  Payne.  Booth,  and  others  participated.  On 
September  23  a  county  convention  met  in  the  same  place.  An 
effort  was  made  through  A.  H.  Bielfeld,  a  leading  C4erman  of 
Milwaukee,  to  attract  the  foreign  vote,  by  publishing  a  campaign, 
paper,  the  l7olksfreund. 

On  September  27,  at  another  State  convention  of  the  Free  Soil 
party,  held  at  Madison,  resolutions  were  adopted,  presidential 
electors  nominated,  a  candidate  for  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction chosen,  and  a  committee  of  sixappointed  to  report  a  plant 
for  organization  to  a  m?ss  meeting  on  January  17,  1849. 
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From  this  time  until  the  sixth  of  .November  the  campaign 
went  on  apace.  The  newspaper  controversies  grew  more -savage; 
the  Bctrnht&mer  and  Racine  Ach&cate  drew  down  on  them- 
selves Hoods  of  abuse.  The  Free  Soilers  were  "office-seekers," 
"worn-out  party  hacks,"  "abolitionists,"  "men  who  had  long 
been  dead  and  damned  in  the  public  mind."  Booth,  of  the 
Barnbx&nier,  Bunner,  of  the  Advocate,  and  Sholes.of  the  Telegraph , 
retorted  in  much  the  same  way,  and  the  campaign  came  to  a 
■  close  amid  a  tempest  of  billingsgate. 

On  November  3,  Wisconsin  voted  as  follows: 


State,  President  

1st  District,  Congressman 
2d  District,  " 
•3d  District,  " 


Cass. 
15,001 

Taylor. 
13, 747 

Van  Bureu. 
10,418 

Lvnde. 
4,436 

Finch. 
3, 021 

Durkee. 
5.038 

Smith. 
5,690 

Cole. 
G,2*l 

Crabb. 
1,910 

Doty. 
5,746 

Howe. 
3, 838 

Judd. 

2,330 

So  Cass  carried  the  State  electoral  vote  by  a  plurality  of 
1,254  over  Taylor,  and  4,583  over  Van  Buren ;  and  each  of  the 
three  parties  secured  a  congressman. 

The  results  of  the  year  may  be  summed  up:  a  new  party, 
caused  primarily  by  an  anti-slavery  sentiment,  had  come  into 
being,  and  at  a  bound  had  sprung  to  a  position  of  importance 
with  26  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  and  one  out  of  three  con- 
gressmen; this  party  had  drawn  perceptibly  from  the  Whigs  and 
largely  from  the  Democrats,  and  had  absorbed,  without  obliterat- 
ing, the  old  Liberty  party.  Both  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties had. been  driven  to  take  strong  Free  Soil  ground,  so  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  November,  1848,  was  more  nearly 
,anti-slavery  than  any  similar  area  in  the  Union. 
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HI.  THE   RETURN   OF  THE       B  A  R  X  B  V  R  N  E  R  S ,  l&Mk 

When  the  smoke  of  the  campaign  had  cleared  away,  a  drawn 
battle  was  revealed.  The  Whigs  had  won  the  national  election, 
but  failed  to  carry  Wisconsin.  The  joy  of  the  Democrats  over 
their  State  victory  was  rendered  tasteless  by  their  national  de- 
feat. The  Free  Soil  party  had  not  carried  the  State,  as  some 
enthusiasts  had  hoped:  but  they  pretty  effectually  held  the 
balance  of  power,  and  each  party  sent  one  congressman  to  the? 
house  of  representatives. 

The  Free  Soil  party,  however,  was  menaced  by  certain  dangers 
which  the  old  organizations  did  not  fear.  It  was  composed  of 
three  hither  to -warring  elements,  had  no  definite  State  policy 
to  look  forward  to.  and  was  moreover  confronted  by  two  parties,, 
each  claiming  to  be  as  anti-slavery  as  itself.  It  was  a  situation 
where  the  most  skillful  leadership  was  demanded  to  weld  the 
Free  Democracy  into  a  united,  harmonious  organization.  Such 
leadership  was  unfortunately  not  forthcoming. 

The  first  test  of  the  coherence  of  the  party  was  to  be  made 
in  the  legislature  of  1S4!>,  which  was  to  elect  a  United  States 
senator.  Although  the  Democrats  had  a  nominal  majority  of 
four  on  joint  ballot,  their  party  was  so  badly  split,  up  by  factions 
that  it  was  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  union  of 
Whigs  and  Free  Soilers,  upon  the  proper  kind  of  candidate, 
might  checkmate  them.  Dreading  some  such  action,  the  Dem- 
ocratic  press  exerted  itself  to  -the  utmost  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  Free  Soil  and  the  Free  Democratic  parties,  and  the  need- 
-lessness  of  further  separation.  The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin, 
prompt  to  see  signs  of  that  which  it  feared,  asserted  soon  after 
the  election  that  plans  for  a  Whig  and  Free  Soil  bargain  were 
under  way.  This  was  denied,  but  not  very  explicitly,  by  the 
Whig  papers."'  Just  what  occurred  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  cannot  be  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  "  un- 
official "  conversations  between  leaders  of  the  two  minority 
parties  did  take  place. 

"When   the  legislature  convened,    the   business  of  electing  a 

1  Milwaukee  \V iscoiisin,  Nov.  10  —  Dec.  1(J.  1S4S;  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
same  period. 
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senator  was  put  off  several  days  by  the  refusai  of  the  assembly 
to  vob>  except  by  ballot.  Marshall  M.  Strong,  a  Prop  Spjler, 
led  in  this  movement  until  a  clause  in  the  constitution  was 
found  to  contradict  or  forbid  the  position  of  the  assembly,  when 
it  finally  gave  way  and  wont  into  convention  with  tin?  senate,  in 
the  ordinary  fashion.  It  is  possible  that  the  Free  Soil  leaders 
hoped  by  a  secret  ballot  to  enable  a  combination  to  be  perfected. 
In  any  case  their  hopes  were  vain  ;  for  the  Democrats,  having 
nominated  I.  P.  Walker  in  caucus,  triumphantly  elected  him  on 
January  17,  by  a  vote  of  45  over  the  Free  Soil  18  for  Byron 
Kilbourn,  the  Whig  18  for  Martin,  and  4  scattering.  The  de- 
tails  of  this  election,  as  preserved  in  contemporary  newspapers, 
are  unfortunately  meagre.  There  is  much  surmise  as  to  what 
is  going  on,  columns  of  rumor,  and  charges  of  bargains,  but  little 
direct  information.  The  Wisconsin  chose  to  consider  it  a  "  fiery 
ordeal,"  a  glorious  victory  won  against  an  unprincipled  coali- 
tion who  offered  Democratic  members  $200  for  their  votes.1 
These  charges  were  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  Sentinel  and  Jour- 
nal on  one  hand,  and  the  Free  Democrat  (as  the  Freeman  of 
l'8f4-48  now  styled  itself)  on  the  other;  yet  the  probability 
is  that  some  attempts  at  union  in  the  legislature  did  take  place 
and  fail. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Free  Soil  party  found  itself 
losing  ground.  It  had  made  no  use  of  its  position  in  the  legis- 
lature; and  the  unanimous  chorus  raised  daily  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press,  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  parties,  began 
to  have  its  effects.  Soon  some  of  the  party's  leaders  found 
themselves  thinking  of  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  fusion  with 
less  abhorrence  than  six  months  previously:  and  when  on  Jan- 
uary 11  the  State  convention  of  the  Free  Democracy  of  Wisconsin 
.met  at  Madison,  these  new  tendencies  were  plainly  visible. 

The  convention  had  been  appointed  on  September  27 \  1848, 
or  January  17.  but  the  date  had  been  moved  back  in  order,  as 
the  "Whig  and  Democratic  papers  said,  to  influence  the  senato- 
rial contest.  It  met  in  Madison  pn  the  ^J*!b  while  the  air  was 
full  of  rumors  of  coalitions,  bargains  and  wire-pulling;  and  bo- 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  Jan.  15-24,  1849. 
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lore  it  adjourned  it  had,  unknown  to  itself,  effectually  wrecked 


The  principal   business  was  the  adoption  of  a  plaJTorjn,  to 


On  this  committee  were  Codding,  Durkee,  C.  L.  Sholes  (of 
the  Kenosha  Telegraph  and  three  others;  and  the  resolutions 
reported  by  these  men  gave  the  Wisconsin  Free  Soilers  a  trend 
toward  the  Democratic  party  that  it  took:  four  years  of  defeat 
and  decline  to  outgrow.  The  Buffalo  platform  was  Democratic, 
but  it  was  not  anti-Whig,  nor  was  it  distinctively  radical.  This 
Wisconsin  platform  was  both.  In  addition  to  the  usual  decla- 
rations against  slavery,  it  took  ground  in  favor  of  land  reform, 
free  trade,  revenue  by  direct  taxation,  election  of  all  federal 
officers  by  popular  vote,  reduction  of  army  and  navy;  it  was 
opposed  to  war,  and  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  and  universal 
philanthropy. 

Had  the  convention  adjourned  after  adopting  this  platform, 
the  Free  Soil  party  of  Wisconsin  might  have  had  a  very  differ- 
ent history.  In  spite  of  the  free  trade  and  direct  taxation 
clauses,  the  resolutions  had  enough  that  was  not  Democratic,  in 
the  party  sense,  to  leave  the  Free  Soilers  an  independent  stand- 
point; but  the  Wisconsin  "  Barnburners  "  were  not  content 
with  them.  They  added  one  more:  "  Resolved.  That  we  are  ready 
to  unite  and  co-operate  with  any  party,  or  the  members  of  any 
party,  that  cordially  approve  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  dif- 
ferences and  promoting  union,  we  invite  all  the  friends  of  these 
principles  to  meet  at  this  place  this  evening,  to  adopt  measures 
to  insure  their  success."  1 

This  could  have  but  one  meaning,  for  no  Whig,  of  course, 
could  approve  of  free  trade.  It  was  the  plainest  kind  of  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Democratic  party.  • 

When  the  evening  came,  Closes  M.  Strong,  >d  dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat,  made  his  appearance  in  response  to  the  foregoing  in- 
vitation, and  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  made  a  long  speech, 
advocating  union  of  the  two  parties.  He  was  listened  to 
respectfully,  and  with  apparent  acquiescence;  and  at  the  close 


the  Free  Democratic  party «of  Wisconsin. 


prepare  which  a  committee   had  been  appointed 


1  Madison  K.vprcss,  Jan.  1G,  134');  Southport  Telegraph,  Oct.  '20,  1S49. 
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of  the  meeting  a  committee  seems  to  have  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  at  further  length  after  adjournment.  The 
convention  then  came  to  an  end,  its  members  little  c<>n>ciousr 
probably,  of  the  unfortunate  results  soon  to  follow  from  their 
action. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  wide-spread  knowledge  of  these 
coalition  negotiations.  Few  papers  gave  full  accounts  of  the 
convention's  proceedings,  and  some,  like  the  Wisconsin^  seem 
completely  to  have  misunderstood  them.  Even  such  papers  as 
the  Madison  Argus,  which  was  right  on  the  spot,  failed  through 
ignorance,  or  purposely,  to  refer  to  the  resolution  of  invitation 
and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  a  committee.  The  fact  isr 
the  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  leaders  were  quite  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  hazy.  Too  great  publicity  might  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  their  plans,  and  would  in  any  case  cause  needless  talk 
and  criticism. 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  these  Democratic  resolutions, 
this  invitation  to  "  any  party  or  members  of  a  party;  "  the  ad- 
dress of  Moses  M.  Strong;  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  coalition?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Democracy,  with  every  reason,  one  would  think,  to  strive 
for  an  individual  existence  and  to  distrust  the  party  of  Lewis 
Cass,  should  be  openly  considering  the  question  of  coalition 
with  the  regular  Democracy? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea,  gathered  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  New  York  before  and  during  the  Buffalo  convention, 
and  now  after  the  election  sedulously  insisted  upon  by  every 
Northern  Democratic  paper,  that  the  Free  Soil  party  was 
essentially  an  offshoot  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  not 
true,  of  course, —  probably  half  the  party  were  Liberty  men 
and  Whigs, —  but  everything  gave  color  to  the  idea.  They 
called  themselves  Free  Democrats;  their  candidate  had  been 
Martin  Van  Buren.  Jackson's  right-hand  man;  their  campaign 
paper  had  been  the  Barnburner.  The  word  "  democracy  "  was 
still  a  power  in  the  West,  and  the  Wisconsin  leaders  —  Lib- 
erty men  like  Durkee,  Codding,  and  Booth,  as  well  as  "Barn- 
burners " — confused  the  abstract  word  "democracy"  with  the 

'Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  Jan.  20,  1819. 
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concrete  "  Democrat  ie  "  platform.1  Hence  the  free  trade  and  di- 
rect taxation,  as  well  as  popular  election  of  federal  officers  and 
universal  philanthropy.  Before  August,  184S,  Durkee,  Codding, 
Booth,  and  the  rest  were  no  more  Democratic  than  Whig;  in 
fact,  if  anything,  the  Liberty  party  was  regarded  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Whigs,  and  yet  five  months  later  they  were  "  Free 
Democrats. " 

If  the  purpose  of  these  resolutions  had  been  to  solidify  the 
Free  Soil  party,  it  failed  utterly.  The  Whig  members  at  once 
took  offense  at  the  tariff  article.  The  Elkhorn  Star,  of  Wal- 
worth county,  broke  out  in  angry  remonstrance.  "  We  take  the 
Buffalo  platform, "  it  said.  "  and  shall  not  follow  any  pretended 
convention  of  Free  Soilers  away  from  those  landmarks.  We  vent- 
ure the  assertion  that  it  will  take  but  a  few  such  conventions 
as  this  one  to  stave  the  craft  upon  rocks  more  hopeless  than  the 
whirling  maelstrom."  -  The  figure  was  somewhat  vague,  but  the 
Whig  animus  was  evident. 

As  to  the  other  resolutions,  they  merely  seemed  to  the  Demo- 
crats to  confirm  the  claim  that  the  "  old  line  "  and  Free  Demo- 
cratic principles  were  identical.  Signs  thickened  of  an  actual 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  "  Barnburner  "  Free  Soilers  to  act 
with  their  old  associates  As  early  as  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature, Wells  of  Waukesha,  and  Noble  of  Fond  du  Lac,  both 
elected  as  Free  Soilers,  attended  the  Democratic  caucuses 
which  nominated  Walker,  and  afterwards  voted  for  him.  For 
this  they  were  regarded  as  traitors,  by  the  ultra  abolitionist 
wing  of  the  party. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  the  legislature  took  decidedly 
anti-slavery  ground,  in  a  set  of  resolutions  instructing 
the  Wisconsin  senators,  and  requesting  the  representatives, 
to  vote  so  as  to  secure  the  application  "of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  all  new  territory,'" 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
resolution,  at  first  introduced  by  S.  D.  Hastings,  an  old-time 
Liberty-party  man,  called  "slavery  a  libel  on  free  institutions." 
and  instructed  the  senators  to  oppose  any  legislation  favoring 

1  As,  for  example,  in  the  Oshk&sh  True  Democrat,  Feb.  23,  lb49. 

2  Quoted  in  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  Feb.  10, 1849. 
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slave  labor.  These  phrases  were  struck  out  in  the  course  of  a  full 
debate;  but  the  resolutions  themselves  passed  by  immense  majori- 
ties, ">7  to  1  in  the  house,  1-1  to  2  in  the  senate.  In  these  reso- 
lutions the  Madison  correspondent  of  the  Wisconsin  saw  a  deep 
plot  of  the  "Abolitionists,  who  hoped  by  making  their  language 
inflammatory  and  needlessly  insulting  to  get  the  Democrats  to  vote 
against  them,  thus  leaving  the  Free  Democrats  at  liberty  to 
pose  as  the  only  true  and  exclusive  friends  of  Free  Soil."'  1  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  however,  found  in  them 
another  proof  of  the  unanimously  anti-slavery  attitude  of  the 
State  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  Heedlessness  of  the  Free  Soil  party. 

In  February  there  appeared  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
"  True  Democracy  of  Waukesha, "  signed  by  numbers  of  Free 
Soil  and  "old  line  "  Democrats.  Fusion  had  actually  begun,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  "  Free  Democrat  "  and  the  delight  of  the 
"  old  line  "  press.  This  Waukesha  convention  seems  to  have 
met  harmoniously  enough,  but  there  was  an  ominous  sound  to 
one  of  its  resolutions:  "Repudiating  regular  nominations,"  it 
said,  "aims  a  deadly  blow  at  an  essential  principle,  of  our  polit- 
ical organization.  Democrats  should  hold  each  other  to  a  strict 
observance  of  the  usages  of  the  party."  -  If  this  was  to  be  the 
language  of  "Fusion,"  Free  Soilers  might  well  beware.  But 
they  did  not  heed  the  warning. 

;?  In  a  short  time  occurred  another  incident,  which  further 
served  to  obscure  any  possible  differences  between  Democrats 
and  Free  Soilers.  In  March,  Seuator  I.  P.  Walker,  elected  two 
months  before  as  a  strong  Wil mot-proviso  man,  introduced  into 
the  United  States  senate  a  bill  organizing  the  new  Territories 
without  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  A  perfect  explo- 
sion of  wrath  occurred  in  Wisconsin.  The  Democrats  in  the 
legislature  joined  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  in  passing  resolu- 
tions of  censure,  rehearsing  his  misdeeds  and  calling  on  him  to 
resign.  This  action  was  followed  by  a  number  of  county  mass 
meetings  "without  distinction  of  party,"  which  adopted  simi- 
lar resolutions.  Once  more  Wisconsin  sentiment  had  proved  it- 
self a  unit  against  the  extension  of  slavery. 

1  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,)  Feb.  5,  1840. 
*Ibidt*i  March  21,  1849. 
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While  this  was  o*oino-  on,  the  final  step  was  taken  Leading  to 
Democratic  "'reunion. "  A  mooting  took'  place  on  March  3i> 
<>f  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature.  After 
organizing  by  choosing  M.  Williams  chairman,  and  Marshall  3V1. 
Strong  secretary,  the  meeting  heard  from  W.  Boyd,  of  Wal- 
worth, a  series  of  resolutions  practically  identical  with  the 
Buffalo  platform  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  They  were  discussed 
separately  at  some  length,  and  unanimously  adopted.  Then  the 
meeting  voted : 

Whereas.  It  appears  that  the  principles  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Democratic  and  the  Free  Soil  parties  in  this 
State  are  the  same, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  State  central  commit- 
tees .  .  .  unite  in  calling  a  State  convention  to  be  held  at 
Madison,  September  5th. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  to  abandon  their  separate  organizations. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  recommend  a  union  and  concert 
between  the  several  committees  of  the  separate  organizations 
throughout  the  State. 

On  April  1,  then,  the  Free  Soil  party  of  Wisconsin  woke  up  to 
find  itself  "reunited  "  to  the  '"old  line  "  Democracy.  The  date 
is  suggestive.  For  the  time  being,  the  Free  Soil  party  was  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  United  with  the  Democrats,  they  were  about 
to  control  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  such  wise  that  its  name 
should  become  the  symbol  for  stern,  uncompromising  anti- 
slavery  action.  Union  went  on  apace.  WTaukesha  county  found 
imitators  in  Winnebago,  where  ex-Governor  Doty  presided  over 
a  Union  meeting.  Democratic  journals  congratulated  themselves 
and  the  Free  Democrats  on  the  union  of  true  hearts.  To  the 
Whigs,  of  course,  all  this  was  "a  distrusting  exhibition  of  de- 
praved  seeking  for  spoils,"  but  their  ill-natured  remarks  only 
heightened  the  satisfaction  of  their  opponents.  But,  before  two 
months  had  elapsed,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  flaw  in  the 
union.  Since  there  were  still  two  State  committees,  one  of 
them  —  the  Free  Soil  —  took  occasion  to  invite  the  Democratic 
Committee  to  call,  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  "  Union  conven- 
tion proposed  by  the  meeting  of  March  30."    To  the  surprise 
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of  the  Free  Soilers,  the  invitation  met  with  no  reply.  Silence, 
unbroken  even  by  rumor,  was  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
central  committee;  a  silence  which,  as  May  gave  way  to  .Tun.-, 
and  the  latter  drew  near  to  its  end.  grew  distinctly  ominous. 
At  length,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  a  month  after  the 
Free  Soil  invitation,  there  appeared  a  call  for  a  State  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  meet  at  Madison  on  September  5;  and  with 
this  call,  an  address  from  the  central  committee  explaining  their 
reasons  for  refusing  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  coali- 
tion meeting  of  March  30.1 

The  address  said,  in  substance,  that  although  a  union  of  all 
Democrats  was  desirable,  the  methods  proposed  were  impracti- 
cable. Two  simultaneous  conventions  were  unmanageable,  and 
sure  to  disagree;  joint  action  on  an  equality,  in  a  single  conven- 
tion, would  be  unfair,  since  the  "old  line  "  Democrats  far  out- 
numbered the  Free  Soilers.  In  fact,  there  was  no  need  for  any 
formal  reconciliation.  The  point  on  which  the  "Barnburners" 
had  left  the  Democratic  party  had  no  reference  to  State  action, 
"hence  a  return  could  be  attended  with  no  degradation  of  feel- 
ing." Finally  it  was  to  be  observed  that  the  call  invited  all 
true  Democrats.  "  by  whatever  name  hitherto  known,  to  meet  in 
the  primaries. " 

So  the  Free  Democrats  were  ruddy  awakened  with  the  news 
that  they  could  join  with  the  regular  Democracy  if  they  liked, 
but  only  as  individuals,  not  as  an  organization.  It  was  an  in- 
tense humiliation,  and  the  more  radical  of  the  Free  Soil  leader.-, 
resolved  without  an  instant's  hesitation  to  checkmate  the  Dem- 
ocrats by  calling  the  union  convention  themselves;  this  they 
did,  setting  the  time  for  September  7,  two  days  after  the  other 
Democratic  convention,  their  call  beino;  addressed  to  "all  who 
agree  in  the  main  with  the  principles  of  the  union  resolu- 
tions." 

Things  then  were  in  a  decidedly  incoherent  state  for  the  Free 
Soil  party  in  the  summer  of  1849.  Whatever  Whig  elements 
it  had  possessed  had  been  staggered  by  the  free  trade  resolu- 
tions of  January,  and  repelled  by  the  Democratic  coalition,  and 
were  ready    to    seek    their   original  party.     Most  of  the  ex- 


1  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  July  5,  1S19. 
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Liberty  men, —  coalitionists  throughout,  against  their  will, — 
were  exceedingly  bitter  toward  the  Democratic  party,  a  bitter- 
ness due  to  chagrin  at  the  snub  they  had  received.  The  "Barn- 
burner "  Democrats,  who  composed  the  remaining  and  larger 
•element  of  the  party,  were  hesitating.  Some  wished  to  continue 
union,  others  justified  the  Free  Democratic  committee.  On  the 
whole,  the  desire  to  coalesce  carried  the  day.  In  Dodge  and 
Hock  counties  in  July,  in  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Mar- 
quette in  August,  union  took  place. 

At  length  the  summer  came  to  an  end,  and  on  September  5 
the  Democratic  State  convention  met  at  Madison.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Southport  Telegraph  and  the  Wisconsin  Express^ ' 
"a  collection  of  office-seekers  and  their  particular  friends. "  In 
any  case  it  was  extremely  business-like.  It  proceeded  to  nomi- 
nate a  set  of  regular,  old-time  Democrats  from  Governor  DewTey, 
the  incumbent,  down  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Then,  as  a  plat- 
form, it  adopted  the  entire  set  of  resolutions  recommended 
by  the  coalition  meeting  in  the  previous  March,  and,  having 
■completed  routine  business,  adjourned.  Nothing  was  said  or 
-done  with  regard  to  Free  Soil  fusion. —  the  whole  matter  was 
simply  ignored.  The  Wisconsin  "  pointed  with  pride  "  to  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  platform;  but  it  afterwards  transpired 
that  the  platform  had  been  at  one  stage  rejected,  and  later 
adopted  on  sufferance.-'  At  the  time,  though,  the  party  stood 
committed  to  simon-pure  Free  Soil  doctrines. 

Two  days  later,  met  the  so-called  Union  convention.  There 
were  present  about  forty  delegates,  of  whom  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  already  attended  the  Democratic  convention,  one  of 
whom,  A.  W.  Randall,  as  soon  as  the  convention  was  organized, 
offered  for  a  platform  the  resolutions  of  the  Democrats.  They 
were  not,  however,  adopted.  Then  A.  E.  Elmore  moved  that 
since  the  Democratic  convention  had  adopted  a  proper  platform 
it  was  inexpedient  to  nominate,  but  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  question  the  Democratic  candidates.  Stung  by  this 
suggestion,  the  convention  voted  that  since  it  was  a  Free  Soil 

'  Southport  Telegraph,  Sept.  1-1,  1819;  Madison  Express,  Sept.  11,  1819. 
:  See  letter  to  National  Era,  Oct.  1,  1819;  also  Ma  lison  Express,  Sept. 
11,  1819.  .  . 
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convention,  called  to  select  a  Free  Soil  ticket,  it  should  proceed 
to  nominate  without  regard  to  any  other  con ven lion  -or  hodv  of 
men.  At  once  Elmore,  Randall,  and  a  dozen  others  withdrew, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  that  day. 

The  next  morning  the  convention  reassembled,  and  the  se- 
eeders  reappeared.  Their  stay  was  but  short,  for  S.  M.  Booth 
having  moved  (1)  that  this  is  a  union  convention  (carried,  28  to 
13),  and  (2)  that  it  proceed  to  nominate  (carried,  23  to  14,. 
they  once  more  withdrew  and  left  the  soi'disdnt  union  conven- 
tion of  twenty- five  men  to  nominate  a  complete  State  ticket 
headed  by  the  same  Nelson  Dewey  who  had  received  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  nomination.  To  Booth,  Shole?,  and  others  who 
composed  this  band,  the  recollections  of  the  tumultuous,  enthusi- 
astic days  of  September  a  year  before  must  have  come  with 
bitter  irony  as  they  realized  the  hopelessly-divided  state  of 
that  then  vigorous  party. 

Their  troubles  were  not  yet  ended;  for  within  a  few  days 
Dewey  wrote  declining  their  nomination,  and  B.  Hunkins.  the 
candidate  for  secretary,  followed.  To  till  these  gaps,  a  mass 
convention  was  called  to  meet  in  October. 

Meanwhile  the  Whig  convention  had  met.  The  Whigs  had 
been  watching  the  proceedings  with  grim  humor,  feeling  no 
doubt  that  Democratic  extremity  was  their  opportunity.  On 
September  11  they  nominated  a  respectable  ticket  upon  a 
thoroughly  Whig,  but  also  thoroughly  anti-slavery,  platform, 
calling  for  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  all  new  States 
and  new  Territories,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  it 
came  under  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  was  just  such  a  plat- 
form as  would  attract  stray  Whigs  of  18  IS  back  again  to  the 
fold;  but  the  Free  Sailers,  as  a  body,  hardly  noticed  the  Whigs. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  existence  as 
a  party,  and  it  was  not  the  Whigs,  but  the  Democrats,  by  whom 
they  were  particularly  threatened.  So  they  poured  forth  their 
wrath  on  the  Democratic  nominees.  Said  the  Southport  Tele- 
graph :  "The  ticket  is  composed  of  the  most  rabid  pro-slavery 
Hunkers,  to  take  whom  as  the  representatives  of  the  Free  Soil 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  is  simply  humbug,  so  transparent 
that  none  should  be  deceived  by  it."  1 
Southport  Tdeyraph,  Sept.  14,  184'J. 
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This  position  was,  however,  soon  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
tlic  candidates  themselves.  The  major  part  of  the  delegates 
who  had  seceded  from  tin-  "  union  "  convention  under  the  lead  of 
A.  W.  Randall  had  addressed  to  each  Democratic  candidate  the 
question  whether  he  favored  the  platform  of  the  convention 
which  nominated  him.  Every  one  responded  strongly  in  the 
affirmative,  and  in  addition  said  that  he  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  "  union  "  platforms.  In  the  middle  of 
October  the  correspondence  was  published,  together  with  a  long, 
well-written  address  signed  by  eight  of  the  sceeders,  urging 
the  Free  Democrats  to  vote  the  "  regular  "  ticket.  Of  course 
this  took  the  wind  completely  out  of  the  Free  Soilers'  sails. 
Their  campaign  came  almost  to  a  stand-still.  Only  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  at  a  mass  convention  called  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  vacancieja.on  the  "  union"  ticket  caused  by  the  declina- 
tion of  Dewey  and  Huukins,  was  there  any  effort  at  rehabilita- 
tion. After  nominating  Warren  Chase,  a  "Barnburner,"  for 
governor,  and  E.  D.  Holton,  the  old  Liberty  standard-bearer, 
for  secretary,  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  "the  Free  Democratic  party  was  organized  as  a  permanent 
national  party,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Free 
Soil  justification.  This  committee's  address  came  out  at  the 
same  time  as  the  seceders'  manifesto;  but,  although  it  rehearsed 
at  length  the  "  trickery  and  bad  faith  "  of  the  Democratic  party, 
it  evidently  failed  entirely  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other. 
In  the  popular  eye,  the  Free  Democracy  seemed  to  stand  for  a 
mere  faction  which,  through  spite  and  disappointment  at  the 
prospect  of  exclusion  from  spoils,  had  run  a  separate  ticket. 

The  Democrats  loudly  asserted  the  destruction  of  the  Free 
Soil  party.  The  Potosi  Republican  said  that  complete  union 
was  prevented  only  by  a  "  few  prominent  individuals  who  wished 
to  render  themselves  notorious."  The  Madison  Argusi  hitherto 
doubtful,  turned  to  Dewey.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Free  Democratic  central  committee,  E.  Wakely  of  "Walworth, 
resigned,  "  seeing  no  necessity  for  two  distinct  State  organiza- 
tions. " 

When  the  election  day  came,  the  Free  Soilers  realized  their 
worst  fears.     Their  vote  had  fallen  from  10,418  for  Van  Buren. 
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to  I19S0  for  Chase;  while  in  a  total  vote,  some  8,000  smaller 
than  the  preceding  year's,  the  Whig  figures  were  only  slightly 
diminished  and  the  Democratic  vote  had  actually  increased. 
Following  are  the  details: 


Democratic. 


Governor   

l,ieut. -Governor . 
Secretary  of  State. . . 

Treasurer  

Attorney-General.. . . 
Superintendent..  ..: 


Dewey  

16, 649 

Beall  

10,441 

Bar  stow 

..  16,707 

Fair-child  ... 

..  16,722 

Coon  

.  16,823 

Root  

..  19,831 

Whig. 


Collins   11,317 

Howe    10,983 

Alden... .'.   10,063 

Terry   11.051 

Butterfield   10,879 

With  the  Democrats  . 


Free  Soil. 

Chase  

Bannister  

Holton  

Goodsell  

Strong:  

Barry  


3.761 
3,176 
3, 766 
3,799 
3,819 
8,449 


For  free  suffrage  5, 265 

Against  free  suffrage   4,015 

(The  negro  suffrage  question  was  entirely  overlooked  in  this  campaign,  so  engrossed 
were  people  in  party  politics.  Since  only  a  minority  took  the  trouble  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  validity  of  the  result  was  later  denied.) 


So  ended  the  interesting  year's  campaign  of  1849.  The  re- 
sult of  it  was,  that  the  Free  Soil  party  lost,  once  for  all.  Its 
commanding  position  in  State  politics.  Its  vote  no  longer  held 
the  balance  of  power,  the  Democrats  having  changed  a  minority 
of  9,000,  in  1S4S,  to  a  clear  majority  of  1,700.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  the  return  of  the  "Barnburners  " 
into  the  Democratic  fold,  on  the  basis  of  the  Wilmot-proviso  res- 
olutions sanctioned  by  Democratic  leaders  in  March  and  by  the 
party  convention  in  September.  As  one  observes  the  processes 
of  politics  this  year,  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  by  the  Democrats  in 
putting  the  Free  Soilers  in  a  false -position,  making  them  ridic- 
ulous; aud,  when  election  day  came,  leaving  them  without  ana- 
logical reason  for  their  separate  existence.  The  Free  Soilers 
were  outwitted  from  the  start. 

When  one  considers  the  circumstances,  it  seems  surprising 
thai  t\  j'ree  Democratic  vote  attained  even  its  actual  modest 
dimensi  <ns.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  had  it  shrunk  to 
the  numbers  of  the  old  Liberty  men.  That  it  did  retain  some 
"Barnburners  "  and  "Whigs,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
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State-election  vote  in  May,  1848,  before  Ihe  Free  Soil  move- 
ment had  begun,  with  the  vote  of  this  year: 


Dem  ocratic. 

Whig. 

Liberty  and 
Free  Soil. 

17, 238 
16,501 

14,049 
11,089 

1,184 
3,754 

These  figures  indicate  clearly  the  probable  composition  of  the 
Free  Democratic  party  of  1849. 

The  Democratic  press  exulted  in  the  isolation  of  the  "  aboli- 
tionists," and  expressed  the  opinion  that  110  Free  Soil  ticket 
would  again  be  nominated,  after  the  lesson  of  this  election. 
The  Whig  press  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  small  faction  of 
disappointed  Democrats  and  irreconcilable  abolitionists  who  still 
affected  to  consider  themselves  a  party.  The  Free  Soii  papers, 
themselves,  were  gloomy.  Their  only  comfort  was  in  the 
thought  that,  since  all  three  parties  in  the  State  stood  on  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  the  right  somehow  was  sure  to  triumph.  Said 
the  Southport  Telegraph,  on  November  30:  "At  present  it 
strikes  us  the  Free  Soilers  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  dominant  party.  It  is  not  at  all  important  to  us 
who  has  our  thunder,  so  long  as  it  is  issued  effectively.  Let  us 
quietly  observe  the  dominant  party."  To  this  tame  end  had 
come  the  glowing  enthusiasm  which  in  1848  had  pledged  itself 
to  "Fight  on  and  fight  ever,  until  victorv  shall  crown  our 
cause. " 

IV.  —  FREE   SOIL  WEAKNESS,  1850-52. 

The  Wisconsin  Free  Soil  party  had  gone  up  like  a  rocket  and 
come  down  like  a  stick,  and  was  now  in  the  eyes  of  most  peo- 
ple as  dead  a  remnant  of  burnt-out  political  fireworks  as  could 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  but  the  per- 
sistency of  the  Liberty  element  in  it  enabled  the  discouraged 
and  discredited  party  to  hang  together  during  the  two  years 
after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1840.  especially  when  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  with  its  "final  settlement  "  of  the  slavery 
question,  had  cut  the  ground  from  under  it.  It  was  not  until 
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the  national  election  of  1852  that  the  Wisconsin  Free  Soil  party 
really  found  its  feet  after  the  crushing  blows  of  1840  and  1851. 

We  can  afford  then  to  pass  somewhat  lightly  over  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  party  during  these  years  of  its  weakness, 
dwelling  on  those  circumstances  only  which  are  of  significance 
in  connection  with  its  later  activity. 

In  1850  the  Free  Soil  party  of  Wisconsin  lay  dormant.  It 
was  in  fact  an  "off  year  "  politically,  for  in  the  general  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  congressional  struggle  over  Clay's  compro- 
mise, party  lines  tended  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  choice  of  con- 
gressmen this  year  this  feature  was  extremely  prominent,  the 
elections  running  more  on  personal  than  political  grounds.  In 
the  north  district  the  contest  lay  between  Hobart,  the  "  regu- 
lar "  Democratic  nominee,  and  the  veteran  J.  D.  Doty,  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  who  received  enough  Democratic,  Whig,  and 
Free  Soil  votes  to  give  him  a  triumphant  re-election.  In  the 
west  district,  Eastman,  the  Democratic  candidate,  defeated 
Cole,  the  Whig  incumbent,  both  being  good  anti-slavery  men. 

In  the  First  district  Durkee  had  made  himself  so  popular  dur- 
ing his  two  years  as  congressman  that  the  Free  Soilers  had 
strong  hopes  that  his  return  to  Congress  might  be  unopposed. 
In  furtherance  of  this  project  no  regular  Free  Democratic  nom- 
ination was  made;  but  a  "people's  "  petition  of  some  2,000 
names  was  drawn  up  asking  him  to  run,  to  which  request  he 
acceded  in  September.  The  Democrats,  however,  would  not 
countenance  anything  so  irregular.  "  We  wish  the  matter  fully 
understood,"  said  the  Waukesha  Democrat,  "  that  if  Mr.  Durkee 
comes  up  he  must  do  so  openly  and  fairly  as  the  choice  of  the 
party."  1  It  was  evident  that  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  fusion 
was  a  thing  of  the  pas't.  The  Whigs,  however,  showed  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  Although  an  effort  was  made  on  their  part  to 
have  a  party  nomination,  J.  H.  Tweedy,  their  candidate,  at 
once  declined  to  run;  and,  with  the  help  of  many  prominent  Mil- 
waukee Whigs  and  the  leading  Whig  papers  of  the  district,  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  some  difficulty,  in  bringing  the  party  to 
the  support  of  Durkee.  This  incident  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  year,  for  we  shall   find  the  same  Whig  leaders 

1  Quoted  in  Kenosha  Tt'kgrupli,  Aug.  9,  1850. 
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who  so  heurtiiy  supported  Durkee  in  1850,  repeating  the 
mameuver  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  People's  campaign  of  1853. 
On  this  occasion  their  aid  was  well-timed.  A.  E.  Elmore,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  "Barnburners  "  who  had  seceded  from  the  "  union  "  con- 
vention of  1840;  and  he  had  probably  been  selected  as  an  avail- 
able candidate  because  of  his  Free  Soil  antecedents.  Doubtless 
many  an  anti-slavery  man  vacillated  between  him  and  Durkee, 
but  the  latter's  personal  popularity  carried  him  through.  The 
vote  in  1850  was: 


Democratic.  Opposition. 

5,574  C.  Durkee  (Free  Soil)   7,512  • 

7,262  O.  Cole  OVhig)    5,852  : 

5,371  J.  D.  Doty  (Intl.)  11.159  • 


1st  District 
2d  District. . 


A.  E.  Elmore. . 

B.  C.  Eastman 


3d  District  I  H.  C.  Hobarr. 


In  1851  the  Free  Soil  party  reached  its  lowest  point.  The 
Compromise  of  1850.  in  spite  of  its  fugitive-slave-law  feature, 
had  paralyzed  anti-slavery  action  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  par- 
ties, and  left  the  Free  Soilers,  in  the  minds  of  most  people., 
without  an  issue. 

An  illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Wisconsin  is  the 
fact  that  in  January  the  legislature  resolved:  "  That  the  joint, 
resolutions  censuring  the  Hon.  I.  P.  Walker,  and  the  instruc- 
tions relative  to  his  resigning  his  seat  in  the  senate,  be  re- 
pealed;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  resolution  be  considered 
as  censuring  or  disapproving  the  course  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Dodge,  or  any  of  the  former  or  present  members  of  congress 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin." 

In  the  State  election  which  todk  place,  this  fall  the  Demo- 
cratic party  proceeded  to  divest  itself  of  the  Free  Soil  trappings- 
it  had  donned  two  years  before,  by  resolving  in  its  nominat- 
ing convention  "  That  the  Democracy  of  Wisconsin  now  stand 
where  all  true  Democrats  have  stood  since  1836,  on  the  platform 
<»f  principles  drawn  by  that  pure  and  lamented  statesman,  Silas 
Wright,  and  approved  by  every  national  Democratic  convention 
since  that  day;  "    and.  '•'  we  would   in  their  name  repudiate  all 
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extraneous  issues  and  sectional  tests  of  party  faith,  as  disorgan- 
izing in  their  tendency."  1  Although  this  action  gratified  the 
"  old  line  "  Democratic  press  it  caused  some  dissatisfaction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  Oshkosh  Democrat,  whbh,  while  sup- 
potting  the  Stale  ticket,  considered  the  platform  "  a  libel  on  the 
sentiment  of  the  State,  an  insult  to  the  party,  and  a  violation 
of  all  its  pledges."  -'  But  the  Oshkosh  Democrat  found  little 
sympathy. 

The  Free  Soilefs  called  a  State  convention  in  September, 
"their  first  one  since  the  fall  of  1840,  two  years  before.  They 
'reiterated  the  Buffalo  platform  of  1848.  condemned  the  fugitive- 
.slave  law,  called  for  all  Democrats  and  Whigs  to  unite  to  oppose 
i)he  slave  power,  and  nominated  a  state  ticket  headed  by  L.  J. 
IFarwell,  a  Whig!  Evidently  the  Free  Soil  party,  having  felt 
the  advantages  of  Whig  coalition  in  the  election  of  Durkee  the 
previous  year,  were  willing  to  try  it  again. 

The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  while  disclaiming  the  slightest 
'interest  in  the  actions  of  the  Free  Soilers,  nominated  the  same 
Farwell  in  their  own  convention;  and,  as  the  vote  in  the  election 
shows,  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  for  so  doing,  for 
Farwell  was  the  only  candidate  on  their  ticket  to  be  elected. 


Democrat. 


Governor  

■Lieut.  Governor  — 
Secretary  of  State 

Treasurer  

Attorney-General. . 
.Superintendent  


Upham  ...21,812 

Burns  24,519 

Robinson..  .24,140 
Janssen  ...24,174 
Estabrook.,24, 574 
Laud  22,757 


WMi 


Farwell.  ..  22,319 

Hughe;  16,721 

Wight  10,324 

Crawford.  ..1(3,302 
Truesdell. .  .  16, 772 
Lord.  20,839 


Free  Soil. 


With  Whigs. 
Spalding.  ...2,904 

Holtou  2,914 

Willard  2,071 

Paine  2,775 

With  Whigs. 


As  far  as  the  Free  Soil  party  is  concerned,  it  marks  the  low- 
est point  reached.  Their  vote  was  scarcely  large!'  proportion- 
ally than  the  old  Liberty  votes  of  lS4f)-4S.  In  fact,  the  Free 
Soil  part}'  of  1851  was  practically  the  Liberty  party  under  a 
new  name  A  comparison  of  the  vote  for  Durkee  in  May.  184*, 
with  that  for  Spaulfling  in  i$5'l,  shows  the  interesting  fact  that 


1  National  Em,  Get.  2,  1831. 
'Kenosha  Teltgmph,  Sept.  2G,  1831. 
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in  all  but  a  few  counties  tile  votes  are  strikingly  similar,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  identical  Only  hi  Walworth,  Kenosha,, 
and  Winnebago  counties  is  there  any  great  increase.  The  cause 
for  this  decline  was,  first  and  last,  the  compromise  of  1850;  its 
finality,  now  for  a  year  incessantly  proclaimed,  tending  to  make 
all   but  abolitionists  cease  agitation. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  national  election  all  parties  not 
incurably  diseased  tend  to  increase  in  vigor.  In  1852  this  was 
the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  Free  Democratic  party,  which  by 
this  time  had  developed  into  something  materially  different 
from  the  "  Barnburners  "  of  1848,  and  far  more  like  the  Liberty 
party.  They  were  now  a  compact,  homogeneous  body.  All  weak- 
kneed  had  been  driven  away  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  those  who  remained  were  thorough-going  anti- 
slavery  men.  The  party  had  lost  the  bumptiousness  of  1848,. 
but  had  not  fallen  into  the  narrowness  of  the  old  Liberty  organ- 
ization. The  Free  Democrat  said  in  January,  "  We  are  not  to' 
.  be  misled  by  names.  Whenever  the  Democratic  party  will  dis- 
solve its  alliance  with  slavery,  we  shall  act  with  it.  Or  should 
the  Whig  party  take  the  ground  of  human  rights,  we  .-hall  co- 
operate with  it." 

This  frank  offer  was  destined  to  remain  fruitless  in  1852.  In  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  184^,  the  three  parties  in  Wisconsin 
stood  each  by  itself.  The  Free  Democrats  began  their  campaign 
in  July  by  a  State  convention  at  Waukesha,  which  adopted  the 
platform  of  1852.  After  this,  local  conventions  in  the  southern 
counties  began  to  bestir  themselves;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  party's  history, 
outside  political  talent  entered  the  State  in  the  shape  of  Sam 
Lewis  of  Ohio,  and  the  national  Free  Soil  candidates.  J.  P.  Hale 
and  G.  W.  Julian,  Veal  enthusiasm  broke  out.  The  main 
interest,  however,  of  the  Free  Soilers  centered,  as  in  1850,  in 
the  First  congressional  district,  represented  now  for  two  terms 
by  Durkee.  While  the  Democrats  nominated  J.  W.  Wells  of 
Waukesha,  an  ex-Free  Soiler,  the  Whigs  were  for  a  time  quiet  : 
and  the  Free  Soilers  began  to  hope  that  they  would  again,  as 
in  1850,  support  Durkee.     That  the  Whigs  would  have  liked  to 
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■-do  so  can  hardly  be  doubted;  but,  although  Durkee  was  person- 
ally popular,  he  was  no  Whig.  It  was  too  great  a  stretch  to 
ask  Whigs  to  support  an  ex- Democrat,  ex-Liberty  man  and  free- 
trader in  a  presidential  campaign  when  protection  was  the 
"Whig  battle  cry.  So  the  Whigs  nominated  H.  S.  Durand,  to 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  free  Soilers,  some  of  whom, 
like  Booth  of  the  Free  Democrat,  insisted  that  Durand  was  run 
merely  to  let  in  Wells. 

The  campaign  was  dull;  for  by  no  efforts  could  the  Free  Soilers 
.get  the  old  parties  to  discuss  the  slavery  question,  nor  could 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats  find  much  to  quarrel  over  beyond 
personalities.  In  November,  at  the  national  election,  the  Whigs 
rfound  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority  while  the  Democrats 
.swept  the  State,  as  the  vote  shows: 


Democratic.  Whig. 

Free  Soil. 

1 

Pierce  33.6E8  Scott  22,240 

Hale  8.*  u 

Congressman,  1st  District  

Congressman.  2d  District  

Congressman,  3d  District.  

Wells            8,342  Durand   3,870 

Eastman.  ..lO.SMj  Ahbott   7,816 

Durkee  5,731 

Enos  1,45)7 

McKee  2*168 

The  Free  Soilers,  as  far  as  the  presidential  vote  went,  had  no 

•cause  for  discouragement ;  for,  without  regaining  their  lost"  Barn- 
burner  "  allies,  they  made  large  gains  over  184!)  and  1ST)].  But 
in  the  First  congressional  district  it  will  be  seen  Durkee  was 
defeated  by  Wells.  '  To  lose  their  congressman,  the  one  consola- 
tion they  had  had  during  years  of  defeat,  was  maddening.  A 
perfect  storm  of  recrimination  broke  forth  between  them  and  the 
Whigs,    whom   they   accused  of   corruptly  plotting  to  defeat 
Durkee  by  running   Durand  in  order  to  let  in   Wells.     In  his 
wrath  Booth,  the  editor  of  the  Free  Democrat,  issued  a  call  for  a 
:State  convention  in  November  to  organize  for  vengeance  on  the 
Whigs;   but,  after  the  first   glow  had  cooled  off,  the  date  was 
■postponed    to  January.     Tt   is   true   that    Durand'd  nomination 
-did  help  to  defeat  Durkee:  for,  as  the   vote  in  the  district  shows, 
•very  many  Whigs  preferred  to  vote  for  the  Free  Soil  candidate. 
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L>Oinoeratk\ 

Free  Soil. 

Tierce  8,2^1 

Hale  4, 55S 

Wells  8,342 

Durkee  5,731 

Gain   Si 

Loss  1,384 

Gain  1,173 

But  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  seems  absurd,  especially  when 
laid  to  the  same  Milwaukee  Whigs  who  were  zealous  in  engineer- 
ing Free  Soil  and  Whig  union  in  1851  and  1853.  Certain  other  facts 
also  should  be  taken  into  account,  namely:  that  Durkee's  chances 
were  hurt  by  his  failure  to  .get  an  appropriation  for  Racine 
into  the  last  River  and  Harbor  bill;  and  that  a  large  foreign  im- 

'  to  o 

migration  had  taken  place  into  the  southeastern  counties  since 
18-1S,  most  of  which,  as  usual,  furnished  Democratic  votes. 

The  period  of  1850-52  was  a  critical  one  for  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Soil  party.  The  events  of  1840  had  struck  it  to  the  ground,  so 
that  in  1850  it  scarcely  lived.  Encouraged  by  the  election  of 
Durkee  in  that  year,  it  showed  some  energ}r  in  1851,  and 
in  1852  assumed  a  new,  definite  form,  more  akin  to  the  old 
Liberty  organization  than  to  the  Free  Soilers  of  1848.  The 
Free  Democratic  party  of  1852  was  in  no  sense  an  offshoot  of 
the  national  Democracy.  The  Racine  Advocate  and  Kenosha 
Tel' graph  had  clung  to  their  "  Democracy," — publishing  Demo- 
cratic notices,  reporting  Democratic  conventions,  and  the  like, — 
long  after  the  radical  differences  between  Democratic  and  Free 
Soil  views  were  apparent,  but  now  names  had  lost  their  charm. 
The  prevailing  anti -slavery  character  of  the  individual  Whigs 
had  become  more  evident;  and  ever  since  the  final  repudiation 
of  Free  Soil  doctrines  by  the  Democracy  in  1851  a  feeling  had 
been  growing  in  favor  of  Whig  and  Free  Democratic  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  best  comment  on  the  position  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Soilers,  at  this  time,  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Racine  to  the 
National  Era  of  January  0,  1853:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
next  four  years  will  be  decisive  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Free 
Democratic  party  as  such.  Unless  we  can  step  into  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  first  parties  aa  to  numbers,  we  can  hardly,  in  my 
opinion,  maintain  our  organization.         .     .    We  must  receive 
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laro-e  accessions  from  the  liberal  Democrats,  and  must  absorb 
the  liberal  Whigs,  unless  that  party  adopts  oar  principles. 
Are  we  not  a  little  too  severe  toward  them  when  we  call  them, 
without  any  exception,  a  defeated  faction?  The  term  faction, 
too,  is  hardly  in  good  taste.  ...  A  more  perfect  and 
thorough  State  organization  is  what  we  now  need,  with  an  in- 
crease of  Free  Soil  papers,  especially  German.  A  great  and 
systematic  and  prolonged  effort  must  be  put  forth.  " 

V.  —  the  people's  movement,  1853. 

The  local  politics  of  the  year  1853  deserves  more  careful  study 
than  lias  yet  been  devoted  to  it,  It  is  the  year  after  an  over- 
whelming defeat  of  a  great  party,  and  before  the  triumphant 
upspringing  of  a  new  and  greater  party.  In  the  devious  cur- 
rents of  State  politics,  of  local  elections,  of  local  newspaper 
opinions,  are  to  be  traced  the  course  of  the  influences  which  led 
to  the  Republican  movement  of  1854.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  Northwest,  where  nativism  did  not,  as  in  the  East, 
befog  the  change. 

In  Wisconsin  nearly  everybody  was  tired,  after  the  national 
election.  Democrats  disagreed  over  offices.  Whigs  turned  to 
local  interests  to  soothe  their  disappointment  over  their  great 
defeat.  The  Free  Soilers  alone  kept  at  work.  They  did  not 
propose  to  let  their  efforts  flag,  and  so  they  met  in  convention 
at  Madison.  January  '2i>.  No  offers  of  coalition  were  made:  the 
Free  Soilers  stood  squarely  by  themselves.  If  they  had  desired 
to  attract  Whigs  the  time  was  favorable,  but  no  such  desire 
was  manifested.  The  Whig  State  Journal,  commenting  on  the 
absence  of  new  faces  in  the  convention,  said  1  it  probably  failed 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  "At  all  events,  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  its  action  thai  inclines  us  to  forsake  the 
good  old  Whig  party, —  dead  tho'  it  may  be, —  for  the  sake  of 
joining  the  new."  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Free  Soilers 
expected  any  immediate  gains  of  importance.  Their  minds 
were  made  up  for  work,  particularly  for  a  thorough  local  organ- 
ization, in  which  since  the  disastrous  coalitions  of  1849  they 
nad  been  badly  deficient. 

1  State  Journal,  Feb.  1853;  Janesville  Gazette,  Feb.  5,  L853;  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Jan.  20,  1853. 
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jn  April,  C,  L.  Sholes  introduced  into  the  legislature  a  bill 
to  allow  persons  claimod  as  fugitive  slaves  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  and  trial  by  jury.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
legislature,  in  a  State  which  a  few  years  later  (in  the  famous 
Glover  rescue  case)  went  to  the  verge  of  nullification  on  this 
very  point,  now  failed  to  pass  this  "  personal  liberty  bill,"  al- 
though a  majority  of  "members  seem  to  have  favored  it. 

Outside  some  comment  on  the  above  incidents,  there  was 
little  political  talk.  Whig,  Democrat,  and  Free  Soil  papers  de- 
voted their  pages  to  the  consideration  of  railways,  plank-roads, 
and  other  innumerable  local  matters,  until  an  agitation  which 
had  been  creeping  westward  began  to  be  felt  in  Wisconsin. 
Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  or.  as  then  called,  "  the  Maine 
law,"  furnished  something  for  people  tired  of  tariff,  slavery,  and 
internal  improvements,  to  talk  about.  A  full-blown  agitation 
soon  sprang  up.  Petitions  came  nocking  into  the  legislature, 
followed  by  counter- petitions  from  indignant  Germans.  This 
temperance  issue  was  destined  to  play  an  active  part  in  decid- 
ing; the  fall  election:  in  the  winter,  however,  it  was  not  dis- 
cs '  ~  ' 

tinctly  a  party  question. 

As  spring  drew  near,  political  discussion  revived.  Governor 
Farwell's  name  began  to  be  urged  by  both  Free  Soil  and  Whig 
journals  for  renomination ;  and,  since  it  was  largely  through 
a  coalition  between  these  two  parties  that  he  had  been  elected, 
the  Democratic  press  took  alarm.  As  early  as  March,  the 
Washington  County  Blade  announced  that  "  all  the  indications  are 
that  they  will  enter  into  another  coalition  next  fall  to  defeat 
the  Democracy."  Although  the  regular  party  organs  were  slow 
to  admit  any  such  idea,  appearances  favored  it.  Toward  the  end 
of  April,  the  Whig  and  Free  Soil  central  committees  took  an  un- 
usual step  in  calling  State  conventions  of  the  two  parties  in  June, 
only  a  day  apart,  and  -three  months  earlier  than  was  customary. 
In  this  the  Democratic  press  saw  unmistakable  .  coalition. 
On  the  eve  of  the  conventions,  the  Whig  papers  began  to 
define  their  position.  The  Sentinel  hoped  the  Whig  convention 
would  act  judiciously,  for  unless  Farwell  were  properly  presented 
he  might  fail  of  election.  "It  is  not  to  be  disguised."  it  said, 
"  that  there  are  many  .  .  .  who  will  not  vote  for  him  as  a  Whig,  a 
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;Frec  Soiler,  or  a  coalition  candidate  Vll  this  springs  from 

their  previous  votes  and  "preconceived  opinions  —  prejudices,  h 
may  be  —  on  national  politics  which  have  properly  no  connection 
with  State  affairs."  1  The  State  Journal  was  even  more  careful 
to  emphasize  party  lines.  "  If  a  union  ticket  be  formed,  it 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  electing  certain  honest  men.  .  .  .  not 
for  any  prospective  advantages  to  be  reaped  therefrom  at  the 
next  presidential  campaign.  This  may  be  the  idea  of  the  Free 
Soil  party:  but  .  .  .  we  have  no  idea  of  swallowing  the  Free 
'Soilers  or  of  being  swallowed  by  them,  even  if  there  should  be 
a  coalition. "  3 

The  Whig  State  convention,  when  it  met,  needed  all  the  Sen- 
tinel's advice,  for  the  circumstances  were  calculated  to  cast  the 
party  leaders  into  despondency.  In  spite  of  two  months'  notice, 
there  were  only  forty  delegates  present,  representing  less  than 
half  of  the  assembly  districts  of  the  State.  When  to  this  small 
■company  a  letter  from  Governor  Farwell  was  read,  positively 
declining  to  run,  the  convention,  as  the  Sentinel  admitted,  was 
"all  adrift."  After  some  desultory  debate,  a  complimentary 
ballot  was  taken  on  Farwell's  nomination,  in  which  he  received 
•S3  votes  out  of  3D,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  the  call  of  the  State  central  committee.  The  next  day  the 
Free  Democratic  convention  assembled.  It  was  a  much  larger 
and  more  enthusiastic  body  than  its  predecessor.  There  were 
•sixty-three  delegates  present,  representing  fifteen  counties. 
Whatever  plans  of  union  with  the  Whig  convention  had  been 
in  the  air  were  destroyed  by  Farwell's  absolute  refusal  to  run, 
rso  the  Free  Soilers  went  their  own  way.  J.  Dougherty,  one  of 
the  faithful  "Barnburners  "  of  1848,  presided.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  reaffirming  the  Pittsburg  platform  and  arranging  for 
the  expense  of  a  State  campaign.  In  nominating  for  governor-, 
E.  D.  Holton  and  0.  Durkee,  the  two  veterans,  were  twice  tied 
on  informal  ballots;  then  Durkee  withdrew,  and  Holton  was 
chosen  by  acclamation.  Although  no  temperance  resolutions 
were,  adopted,  the  candidates  were   all   warranted   as  thorough 

Maine-law  "  men. 

1  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  June  1,  IS.").'}. 
"Madison  State  Journal,  May  30,  1853. 
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During  the  summer  the  Free  Democrats  had  the  field  to  them- 
selves. Tli.-y  be^ar*  to  think  that  their  millennial  day  had  conic: 
for  June  and  July  passed,  and  still  the  Whigs  made  no  move  to 
nominate^  One  delighted  Free  Soiler  wrote  from  Beloit  to  the 
Xational  Era,  "  They  [the  Whigs]  may  rally  this  fall,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  Farwell  told  some  of  our  folks  that  the  Whigs  ought 
not  to  have  called  a  convention  or  talked  of  nominating.  He 
pledged  his  support  to  our  ticket."  1  If  Harwell  was  correctly 
reported,  it  probably  shows  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  at  this  time  was  urging  coalition 
On  the  temperance  issue,  and  warmly  commended  the  course  of 
the  Whigs  in  not  nominating.  It  "  rejoiced  that  no  such  folly 
is  to  be  perpetrated  in  1S53  by  the  Whigs  of  Wisconsin.  " 

The  Whigs  of  Wisconsin  failed  to  justify  Greeley's  rejoicings; 
for  in  August  the  situation  appeared  to  many  "silver  grays  "  so 
alarming  that  the  central  committee  issued  a  call  for  the  con- 
vention to  reassemble  on  September  14,  and  the  Whig  press 
made  an  effort  to  whip  some  life  into  the  party.  The  Kenosha 
Journal,  crying  out  against  Democratic  mismanagement,  urged 
a  party  nomination.  The  Janes ville  Gazette  remarked,'2  "  We  ut- 
terly reprobate  a  union  ticket.  No  more  effectual  mode  of  dis- 
banding the  Whig  party,  and  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Our 
enemies  that  we  are  dead,  can  be  invented.  Let  us  have  a  pure 
Whig  nomination.  .  ."  The  State  Journal  expressly  repudiated 
the  Tribune's  advice,  saying, 3  "  The  Whig  party  has  not  yet 
sunk  so  low  that  it  cannot  find  men  in  its  own  ranks  worthy  of 
its  support.  We  want  to  see  a  little  more  $]>irit  manifested. " 
Still  the  party  spirit  slumbered;  local  conventions  failed  to  meet; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  large  attendance  at  the  convention  re- 
mained poor. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Free  Soilers  were  keenly  disappointed  at 
the  reappearance  of  the  Whig  call.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  greatly  relieved:  for  since  the  early  spring  they  had 
feared  nothing  so  much  as  0  coalition  headed  by  the  popular 

1  National  Era,  July  7,  1^5.'>. 

:  Janesvillo  Gazette,  .Tune  25,  1853. 

3 Madison  State  Journal,  Aug.  2,  1853. 
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Farwell.  Now,  with  two  tickets  against  them,  they  wen*  sure 
of  victory.  Their  party  was,  however,  in  a  rather  bad  way. 
Several  factions  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  between 
whom  violent  dissensions  had  broken  out :  and  the  Milwaukee  X>  w$, 
Fond  du  Lac  Journal ^  Madison  Democrat^  and  Milwaukee  Wis- 
corisin  engaged  in  miscellaneous  mud-slinging.  In  spite  of  this 
hard  feeling  their  convention,  which  met  on  September  7,  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  a  fair  amount  of  harmony.  After  a  hard 
struggle  between  the  members  of  a  very  full  delegation,  it  nom- 
inated a  ticket,  headed  by  W.  A.  Bars  tow,  and  containing  at 
least  two  former  "  Barnburners.  " 

On  September  14  the  Whig  convention  assembled.  It  came 
pretty  near  being  what  the  Advocate  called  it  — "  a  farce,  "  for  at 
such  a  degree  of  depression  had  the  Whig  party  arrived  that 
there  were  only  thirty-one  delegates  present.  The  conven- 
tion nominated  Far  well  once  more,  but  he  again  refused;  so 
after  a  number  of  ballots  it  selected  H.  S.  Baird  as  its  candi- 
date for  Governor.  A  platform  was  adopted  reaffirming  the 
usual  Whig  principles,  and  adding,  "  That  we  are  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  over  Territories  now  free.  '  and  that 
"we  deny  the  authority  of  any  convention  to  decree  the  finality 

of  any  Whig  law  "    This  virtually  repudiated  the 

national  Whig  platform  and  left  the  difference  between  the  Whig 
and  Free  Soil  platforms  reduced  to  the  one  word,  "protection." 

The  Free  Democrats  were  by  this  time  actively  engaged  in 
campaigning  on  the  Maine-law  issue,  with  the  Milwaukee  Fret 
Democrat  leading  tin1  attack  on  " Barstow  and  the  rummies,'* 
and  the  Racine  Advocate  following  close  in  its  wake.  E.  D. 
Holton,  having  been  questioned  as  to  his  position,  announced 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  would  sign  a  prohib- 
itory law.  This  incident  resulted,  of  course,  in  arousing  the 
fears  of  the  Germans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  actively 
support  Barstow,  who  persisted  in  refusing  to  commit  himself. 
Fearing  this  very  tiling,  A.  II.  Bielfeld,  of  Milwaukee,  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  dissociate  the  Free  Soil  campaign  from  the 
Maine-law  issue  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  Fm  Democrat, 
and  insisting  that  the  Pittsburg  platform,    in    asserting  the- 
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rigfe.t  "of  every  man  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
placed  the  party  against  prohibition,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in 
the  general  shout. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  of  a  People's  ticket  still  found  supporters ; 
principally,  it  would  appear,  in  Milwaukee  among  that  coterie 
of  influential  Whig  leaders  which  included  Rufus  King  of  the 
Sentinel,  J.  H.  Tweedy,  and  others.  On  October  6,  at  the  State 
fair  in  Watertown,  a  call  was  posted  around  the  streets  for  a 
People's  mass  convention  of  those  opposed  to  the  Democrat ic 
ticket.1  When  the  crowd  assembled,  it  was  found  that  such  a 
number  of  Democratic  workers  occupied  the  place  of  meeting 
that  the  assembly  had  to  be  convened  in  another  place.  Once 
organized,  the  "People"  proceeded  to  nominate  a  ticket  selected 
mainly  from  the  Whig  and  Free  Democratic  lists,  as  follows: 

Governor-  L.  J.  Farwell  (W.  and  F.  S  ). 

LieuU-Governor  —  E.  D.  Holton  (F.  S.). 

Secretary  of  State  — J.  A  Hadley  (W.). 

Treasurer  —  S.  D.  Hastings  (F.  S.). 

Attorney-General  —  J.  H.  Knowlton  (W  ). 

State  Superintendent — J.  G.  McMynn  (W.). 

Bank  Comptroller  —  J.  S.  Baker  (W.). 
-  Prison  Commissioner — Selah  Booth  (F.  S.). 

The  details  of  this  meeting  are  not  known,  further  than  that 
the  chairman  was  J.  H.  Tweedy,  who  had  been  so  zealous  in  en- 
gineering the  coalition  on  Durkee  in  1850.  It  was  evidently  a 
Whig  affair  whose  leaders  very  wisely  kept  themselves  in  the 
background.  They  did  not  even  sign  any  names  to  the  address 
which  the  meeting  issued,  beginning  with  the  words:  "The 
ticket  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  is  such  that  honest 
men  cannot  support.  .  .  .  We  have  met  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  without  respect  to  party,  and  after  full  con- 
sideration have  agreed  upon  a  ticket  composed  of  good  and  true 
men  of  all  parties."  The  address  apologized  for  the  lateness  of 
its  appearance,  and  urged  all  Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  and  dissat- 
isfied Democrats  to  unite  on  the  ticket.  The  Whig  and  Free 
Democratic  press  at  once  commended  the  movement  and  the 
ticket,  but  almost  without  exception  declined  to  support  it  un- 
til the  candidates  already  nominated  should  be  consulted. 

''  Watertown  Chronicle,  Oct.  12,  18.">;>. 
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The  Sentinel  said,  October  8:  "It  is  an  appeal  from  cau<-u>r< 
and  conventions  to  the  people,.  .  •  .  It  is  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  State,  and  .  .  .  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  their  favorable  judgment.  .  .  .  May  we  not  invoke  a 
magnanimous  surrender  from  Whig  and  Free  Democratic  candi- 
dates?" 

The  Racine  Advocate,  October  11,  called  the  ticket  "  nearly 
faultless,"  but  added:  "One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  good  faith 
of  the  respective  parties  requires  that  they  (the  candidates) 
should  not  be  unceremoniously  laid  aside  without  their  ecrnest 
and  hearty  concurrence.  The  only  temperance  ticket  in  the  field 
is  that  of  the  Free  Democracy."  Other  papers,  Whig  and  Free 
Soil,  occupied  much  the  same  ground. 

Very  soon  another  obstacle  appeared.  L.  J.  Farwell  for  the 
third  time  absolutely  refused  to  run,  saying,  "The  circum- 
stances are  such  that  I  can  in  no  event  be  a  candidate,  .  .  .  and 
if  again  elected  I  should  be  unable  to  accept  the  office."  Shortly 
afterward,  two  more  refusals  came,  both  from  Whigs,  J.  If. 
Knowlton  and  J.  S.  Baker  declining  to  act  as  candidates.  To 
complicate  matters.  H.  S.  Baird,  the  Whig  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor, came  out  with  a  long  letter  refusing  to  withdraw  in  favor 
of  any  People's  ticket.  This  left  matters  in  a  chaotic  state.  In 
spite  of  the  good  will  of  both  Free  Soil  and  Whig  leaders,  the 
plan  seemed  wrecked  through  Farwell's  persistency  in  declining 
to  run,  and  Baird's  persistency  in  declining  to  withdraw.  But 
the  Sentinel  and  Watertown  Chronicle  still  counseled  union, 
pointing  out  that  with  but  one  exception  the  Whig  press  .^till 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

On  October  22  another  effort  was  made,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  previous  Watertown  meeting  put  forth  another 
complete  ticket,  with  the  gaps  caused  by  resignation  filled.  It 
read  as  follows : 

Governor  —  E.  D.  Holt  on  (F.  S.). 

Lieut. -Governor  —  B.  Pinckney  (W.). 

Secretary  of  State  —  J.  A.  Hadley  (W.). 

Treasurer  —  S.  D.  Hastings  (F.  S.). 

Attorney-General  —  Orsamus  Cole  (  W). 

Bank  Comptroller— B.  F.  Pixley  (W.». 

Prison  Commissioner  —  S.  Bootli  (F.  S.). 
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So  a  Frep  Soiler  and  an  ex-L'ibVrty  man  occupied  the  head  of 
tla-  ticket.  The  Free  Democrats  COuPd  now  regard  the  promised 
land  as  within  sight,  for  when  the  Whigs  could  voluntarily  ^up- 
port  a  man  of  Holton's  position,  it  was  a  sign  of  a  groat  change 
in  that  conservative  body. 

From  this  time  on  the  People's  ticket  made  an  active  cam- 
paign. At  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Democratic  candidates  it 
was  decided  to  go  into  the  movement  heartily,  and  at  once  the 
entire  Free  Democratic  ticket,  except  Holton,  Hastings,  and 
Booth,  resigned.  The  Whig  candidates  followed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Baird.1 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  of  November  that  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  took  down  the  Whig  ticket  from  its  editorial  page,  and 
substituted  that  of  the  "  People;"  but  although  tardy,  its  sup- 
port was  active.  On  October  28  the  Madison  State  Journal' 
raised  the  ticket,  and  by  November  there  was  a  strong  press 
support.     The  Sentinel  gives  the  list  as  follows: 

Free  Soil. 

Milwaukee  Free  Democrat. 
Janesville  Free  Press. 
Racine  Advocate. 
Kenosha  Telegraph. 
Oshkosh  Democrat. 
Fond  du  Lac  Western  Freeman. 

Democratic. 
Watertown  Register. 

Holton  went  at  once  to  the  counties  in  the  west.  Assured,  as 
he  thought,  of  the  support  of  the  east,  he  saw  that  in  this  elec- 
tion the  west  and  north  counties  would  decide  the  result.  So 
he  went  on  the  stump  in  Iowa,  Grant  and  Dane  counties.  Dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  remaining,  the  Free  Soilers  continued  to  raise 
the  Maine-law  issue,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  some  Whigs. 
It  was  freely  asserted  that  Barstow  was  secretly  pledged  to 
veto  a  "Maine-law  bill.'  and  as  freely  denied.  The  Milwaukee 
Democratic  papers  represented  Barstow  as  the  foe  of  prohibi- 
tion; the  western  and  northern  ones  as  its  friend.     Fairly  driven 

1  See  H.  S.  Band's  letter  in  the  Janesville  Gazett<\  Oct.  22.  1S53. 
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Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Madison  State  Journal. 
Watertown  Chronicle. 
Fond  du  Lac  Herald. 
Beloit  Journal. 

Independent. 
Waukesha  Independent  Press. 
Sheboygan  Chronicle. 
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to  declare  himself,  Barstow  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Waukesha 
Qhrouoiy§>e,  awning  that  be  should  "  feel  it  hi>  duty,  if  the 
Tepresen tati  ves  of  the  people  pass  a  constitutional  law.  to  ap- 
prove the  same.''  This  meant  nothing  and  deceived  nobody. 
The  Sentinel  called  him  a  "Janus-faced  demagogue."  The  Ra- 
cine Advocate,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  who  con- 
sidered prohibition  unconstitutional,  supported  Barstow,  asked. 
"What  stronger  proof  is  necessary  to  convince  temperance  men 
that  Barstow  is  pledged  to  them?  " 

The  majority  of  Whigs  adopted  rather  different  tactics. 
There  was  no  drawing  back  from  the  People's  ticket,  but  there 
was  little  enthusiasm  for  it.  Leaving  the  Maine-law  issue  to 
the  Free  Democrats,  they  made  the  plea  of  "  anything  to  stop 
Barstow  and  his  gang  "  from  "  looting  the  State." 

The  most  ludicrous  feature  of  the  campaign  is  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  press  with  regard  to  the  People's  movement. 
The  Wisconsin  lamented  the  "  selling  out  of  the  Whig  party  to 
the  abolitionists  "  with  such  unction  that  the  Sentinel  affected 
to  believe  it  was  going  to  turn  Whig. 

The  People's  campaign  ended  November  8.  The  time  had 
been  short,  so  short  that  the  news  of  the  final  union  of  the 
Whig  and  Free  Soil  tickets  was  hardly  known  in  the  back 
counties  before  the  day  of  election.  The  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  Holton  hardly  hoped  for  victory,  so  the  following  result 
was  not  unexpected  : 


Democratic. 


People's. 


Governor   I  Barstow 


Lieut. -Governor  . . 

Secretary   

Treasurer  .   

Attorney-General.. 

Comptroller  

Superintendent.  . . 


Lewis  ...  . 

G  ray  

J.in.-'^  _»u 

Smith  

DenniS  

Wright.... 


Prison  Commissioner  St  arks. 
Liquor  law   No 


.30,405  Holton  21,886 

.32, 170  Pinckney  23,  3?S 

.31,848  Hadley  £i,399 

.3!.'.>3-.-\  Hastings  20,81 1 

.  . .  28, 77G 
..  24,863 

.•}<>, «HH!  MeMynn  23,061 

/80',464|  Booth   19,362 

•J  1,10/  Ves   27,519 


.31,705  Cole. .. 
.30,7.-»o;  Pixley. 


Baird   3,304 

Dougherty   270 

Suoles   "J  13 

Maxwell   2.  77S 

Howlaud    'HI 
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It  will  be  seen  that  since  there  were  about  3,000  orthodox 
Whigs  who  would  not  rote  for^ree  Soilers,  the  Free  Soil  mrm- 
bers  of  the  People's  ticket  ran  behind  the  others.  There  were 
also  a  little  over  200  Free  -Democrats  who  would  not  vote  for 
a  Whig. 

The  prohibitory  issue  probably  hurt  the  People's  ticket  more 
than  it  helped  it,  for  it  lost  the  entire  foreign  vote.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  in  the  eastern  counties,  numbers  not  personally  in 
favor  of  Bars  tow  voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  Hol- 
ton's  journey  to  the  southwest  showed  what  might  have  been  done 
with  a  little  more  time  and  a  greater  effort;  .for  he  carried  Grant 
county,  nearly  carried  Iowa  and  Green,  and  polled  an  unexpect- 
edly large  vote  in  LaFayette.  In  the  northern  counties,  however, 
where  there  was  no  effort  made,  and  110  Free  Soil  substratum 
existed  to  build  on,  the  People's  ticket  made  a  very  poor  show- 
ing. The  Sentinel  regreti'ully  laid  the  defeat  to  the  "Maine-law 
issue  "  and  said:  "There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  our 
State  would  have  gladly  re-elected  that  honest,  faithful  and  in- 
dependent executive,  L.  J.  Farweil,  by  a  majority  of  several, 
thousand  over  W.  A.  Bar  stow, "  by  implication  accusing  Holton 
of  defeating  the  ticket.  It  certainly  seems  that,  had  the  liquor 
question  not  been  forced  by  the  Free  Democrat  and  Racine  Ad- 
vocate, the  undoubted  disaffection  of  Democrats  toward  Bar- 
stow  might  have  lost  him  the  (lection,  by  diminishing  his  vote 
in  the  eastern  counties.1  Yet,  after  all,  the  figures  show 
another  equally  significant  fact,  that,  in  addition  to  the  3,300 
dissatisfied  Wnigs  who  voted  for  Baird,  there  were  some  5.000 
who  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  party  had  been,  in  spite  of  the 
leaders'  efforts,  almost  prostrated  by  the  defeat  of  1852,  and 
had  lost  ambition  and  energy.  In  the  circumstances,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  coalition  ticket,  headed  by  a  Free  Democrat,  and 
sprung  on  them  at  the  last  minute,  was  not  such  as  to*  call 
out  a  full  Whig  vote. 2  That  was,  in  short,  the  reason  for  the 
present  defeat. 

The  Free  Soil  party  in  Wisconsin  had,  in  November,  1853, 

1  FarweU's  personal  popularity  should  not  bo  overlooked  in  comparing 
his  chauce  of  success  with  Iloltou's. 

2  See  Janesville  Gazette,  Oct.  8-15,  1853. 
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carried  through  its  last  campaign  ,  and.  though  defeated,  had  no 
reason  for  discouragement.  The  victory  of  Darstov.-  was  likely 
to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  further  union  of  Whig  and 
Free  Democrat  would  be  far  more  likely  to  take  place  peace- 
fully in  opposition,  than  if  the  fusion  candidates  were  in  office. 
The  Whig  and  Free  Democratic  platforms  were  now  closely 
similar;  their  leaders  had  just  worked  for  a  single  ticket,  and 
might  easily  do  it  again.  In  very  many  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, Independent  and  People's  tickets  had  been  run.  There 
was  a  tendency  on  all  sides  to  consider  party  ties  as  enfeebled. 

We  have  seen  since  1850  a  sort  of  coquetry  between  the  two 
^parties.  In  1350  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  without  exception 
••supported  the  same  congressional  candidates;  in  1851  they  were 
united  on  the  governor  only;  in  1852  they  were  once  more  com- 
pletely sundered ;  but  in  1853  a  renewed  union  was  brought 
-about  more  complete  than  any  other  —  all  this  taking  place  amid 
-continual  disavowals  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  of  any  intention 
to  yield  an  inch  of  Whiggery.  But  now,  in  1853,  their  tone  had 
begun  to  change.  The  condition  of  the  Democratic  and  Whig- 
parties  in  the  last  months  of  that  year  may  be  best  shown  by 
two  quotations. 

The  Kenosha  TMtgrctph  remarked:  "The  mission  of  the  Free 
Democracy  as  an  independent  party  we  consider  nearly  ful- 
filled. .  .  .  When  the  people  come  to  see  [the  fact  that  the 
slave  power  is  aiming  to  rule)  a  third  party  has  no  more 
mission.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  people  are  now  rapidly 
tending. " 

The  Madison  State  Jourrml^  quoting  the  foregoing,  adds:  "  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  numerous  indications  in  the 
present  condition  of  parties  pointing  to  such  a  state  of  things 
in  the  future.  .  .  .  The  ostensible  issues  have  become  matters  of 
fancy.  .  .  .  That  this  state  of  things  cannot  last  long  is  toler- 
ably certain.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the 
■extension  of  slavery;  the  humbug  of  'saving  1he  Union  '  is  be- 
ginning  to  be  appreciated  in  all  quarters.  ...  If  slavery  can 
be  restricted  within  its  present  limits,  it  must  inevitably  de- 
cline. Southern  fanatics  are  unquestionably  aiming  at  its  intra-' 
Auction  into  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico.     It  is  against  these 
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designs  that  we  wish  to  see  the  Free  Soil  sentiment  of  the 
Xort  h  united. "  1 

When  a  leading  Whig  paper  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  could  use  such  language,  well  might  the  Kenosha 
TehgrUph  think  the  mission  of  the  Free  Soil  party  nearly  ac- 
complished. 

At  this  point  the  narrative  of  the  Free  Democracy  properly 
ends.  Whatever  hopes,  plans  for  local  work,  or  congressional 
nominations  it  may  have  had,  never  came  to  an  issue;  for  by 
the  end  of  January  a  new  movement,  mightier  than  the  Free 
Soil  one,  had  showed  its  beginnings.  Douglas's  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  senate;  the  agitation 
against  it  had  begun:  and  within  a  few  months  Free  Soil  and 
Whig  parties  were,  in  Wisconsin,  things  of  the  past :  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  union  for  which  they  were  so  nearly  ripe 
in  185o  had  been  consummated  under  the  pressure  of  a  newer 
and  sharper  stimulus. 

VI.        TIIK   FREE  SOU.   PRESS   ANT)   PARTY  LEADERS. 

The  personal  element  in  the  history  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Soil  party  is  necessarily  large:  and  though  in  a  paper  like  the 
present  this  feature  has  to  be  subordinated  to  the  narrative  and 
analysis  of  the  "movement,"  some  considerations  of  the  party 
leaders  must  be  enter e:l  into  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

Probably  the  inside  history  of  the  party  is  largely  lost.  Its 
movements  were  on  so  small  a  scale,  the  importance  of  its 
leaders  so  limited,  that  materials  in  the  shape  of  preserved  cor- 
respondence and  biographical  matter  are  lacking.  The  loss  is 
not  so  great,  however,  as  might  appear,  for  we  have  preserved 
for  us  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  an  influence  which  among  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Soilers  was  second  to  none.  The  partv  was 
represented  by  a  press  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  nuin 
bers.  There  were  never  less  than  three  papers  devoted  to  the 
Free  Democracy,  and  by  the  close  of  its  career  there  were  six, 

1  Madison  State  Jam  »«/,  Nov.  29, 1853.  This  was  not  the  only  Whi^ 
paper  to  express  such  sentiments;  even  the  Janesville  Gazette,  a  hitter 
opponent  of  the  union  movement, admits:  "To  a  great  extent  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Free  Soil  and  Whig  parties  are  identical.'" 
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three  of  them  with  daily  editions.  Two  of  these,  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Freeman,  and  the  Jan^svilTe  Fr><  Press,  we  may  dismiss  as 
too  late  in  their  operations  to  have  had  much  effect  od  the 
party's  course.  Another,  the  Oshkush  Democrat,  edited  by 
James  C.  DetfsmOre,  was  a  more  important  journal,  exercising 
considerable  influence  in  18"),'}.  But,  although  adhering  always 
to  thoroughly  anti-slavery  principles,  it  supported  tin-  ticket  of 
the  regular  Democracy  from  to  1852,  and  so  can  hardly 

be  counted  as  a  strictly  Free  Soil  paper. 

Of  the  three  remaining,  the  leading  one  was  undoubtedly  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Democrat,  the  successor  of  the  Wisconsin  Free- 
man of  the  Liberty  party  of  1844-4S.  The  paper,  begun  as  a 
weekly,  soon  issued  a  daily  edition,  and  until  1S50  enjoyed  a 
pre-eminence  as  the  only  Free  Soil  daily  in  the  State.  The 
character  of  the  Free  Democrat,  edited  by  S.  M.  Booth,  was  de- 
cidedly peculiar.  .  Booth  was  a  radical  and  a  fighter.  He  had 
a  very  sharp  tongue  and  pen.  and  he  used  them  unsparingly  on 
every  side  and  every  topic.  Even  when,  in  times  of  political 
dullness,  the  Free  Democrat  turned  its  attention  to  plank-roads, 
banks,  and  other  matters  entirely  unconnected  with  the  slavery 
question,  Booth  generally  found  himself  in  conflict  with  one  or 
all  of  his  contemporaries.  The  result  was  that  the  Free  Democrat 
was  more  heartily  hated  by  the  regular  party  press  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  State.  Wisconsin  and  Argus,  Sentinel  and  Journal, 
united  in  accusing  it  of  all  the  crimes  within  reach  of  a  news- 
paper. The  lie  was  passed  between  Booth  and  one  or  more 
editors  nearly  every  secular  day  in  the  year.  It  seems  to  one 
in  the  present  day,  reading  over  the  old  controversies,  that 
Booth  and  the  Free  Democrat,  while  undoubtedly  valuable  for 
keeping  up  the  Free  Soilers'  spirits,  did  something  to  hinder 
the  party's  progress  as  well  as  to  help  it.  Especially  did  his 
bitterness  toward  the  Whigs  postpone  the  day  of  Whig  and 
Free  Soil  union  on  a  common  platform.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Booth's  combativeness  sometimes  led  him  into  ex- 
travagant and  unfounded  accusations  against  his  opponents.  His 
very  prominence  as  a  Free  Soil  leader,  at  conventions  and  on 
tickets,  seemed  to  render  him  the  mouth-piece  of  his  party,  to 
make  the  party  responsible  for  all  he  said,  and.  in  the  eyes  of 
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Whigs,  liable  to  the  eharges  o|  misrepresentation,  partisanship, 
and  fanaticism.  Bui  it  must  be  repeated  tliat  we  cannot  at  the 
present  day  afford  to  criticise  Booth  harshly.  If  he  seems  to 
us  needlessly  hard  on  the  Whigs,  we  must  remember  that  to 
him  the  Whig  quibbles,  and  slowness  to  free  the  party  from 
Southern  dictation,  were  indescribably  irritating.  He  was  not 
by  nature  gifted  with  patience,  and  in  his  eyes  the  party  was 
"  sinning  against  light.  "  And  if  his  assertions  were  not  always 
consistent,  his  principles  were. 

The  Kenosha  Telegraph,  edited  by  C.  Latham  Sholes,  was  a 
leader  in  the  "Barnburner"  revolt  in  1848,  and  remained  stead- 
fast with  the  party.  It  was  a  weekly  until  1S50,  and  then  a 
daily.  Sholes  was  in  the  legislature  at  various  times  before 
and  after  1848,  and  was  a  better  politician  than  Booth.  With 
equal  devotion  to  anti-slavery  principles,  he  knew  when  to  fight 
and  when  not.  True,  he  had  the  advantage  of  Booth  in  being 
in  the  midst  of  a  strong  favorable  sentiment  at  Kenosha,  where- 
as Booth,  in  Milwaukee,  was  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  at 
close  range;  but  while  this  may  account  to  some  degree  for  the 
greater  coolness  and  better  temper  of  the  Kenosha  Tchyr<ij>I>. 
the  difference  was  more  in  the  men.  Sholes  had  not  the  old 
abolitionist's  tendency  to  denunciation,  and  aversion  to  concilia- 
tion.    The  Telegraph  was  a  steadying  influence  in  the  party. 

Another  of  the  "  Barnburner  "  papers  of  1848,  which  remained 
firm  in  the  new  ranks,  was  the  Racine  Advocate.  It  was  edited 
until  1852  by  J.  C.  Bunner,  and  after  that  by  Charles  Clement, 
who  had  previously  been  with  the  Telegraph.  The  Advocate  warn 
an  ably-conducted  and  very  pugnacious  paper;  for  Bunner's  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  his  old  party  associates,  after  1849,  was  so 
great  as  to  lead  him  into  violent  controversies  with  nearly  all 
the  leading  "  Hunker  "  papers;  Clement,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
an  old-time  Liberty  man,  and  he  made  the  Advocate  something 
resembling  the  Free  Democrat  on  a  reduced  scale.-  He  had  a 
sharp  pen,  which  he  kept  well  occupied  in  controversy.  Gener- 
ally well  grounded  in  facts.  Clement  in  times  of  excitement 
sometimes  lost  his  head,  and  emulated  the  Free  Democrat's  ex- 
travagance of  language  and  assertion,  but  this  was  the  excep- 
tion.   The  Advocate  becamo  tri-weekly  in  1850,  and  daily  in  1852. 
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On  the  whole,  the  Fr&e  Soil  pEess  of  Wisconsin  was  ably  con- 
ducted. It  published  the  news,  avoided  by  noticing  local  af- 
fairs too  great  confinement  to  one  political  issue,  kept  up  the 
Free  Soil  feeling  in  times  of  adversity,  and  in  general  was  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  It  compared 
well  with  the  newspapers  of  the  older  parties,  and  if  it  some- 
times showed  more  zeal  than  good  judgment,  the  same  can  be 
said  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
press.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  newspaper  to  keep  dignified 
silence  under  the  torrent  of  abuse  received  by  every  Free  Soil 
paper.  When  the  editor  of  the  Kenosha  Telegraph  is  called,  by 
the  Democrat  of  the  same  town,1  "A  reviler  of  God,  a  blasphemer 
of  the  Bible,  ...  a  red-mouthed,  canting  hypocrite,  a  preacher 
of  sedition,  and  an  office-seeker,"  he  may  be  pardoned  for  calling 
his  assailant  a  "  cowardly  assassin.  "  Furthermore,  the  Free  Soil 
press  was  genuinely  independent,  and  shows  no  traces  of  the 
partisan's  suppression  of  opinions  and  subjection  to  party  dic- 
tation, which  disfigure  the  editorial  pages  of  other  party 
papers. 

If  Booth,  Clement,  Sholes,  and  Bunner  probably  contributed 
more  to  form  the  opinion  of  the  party  than  any  other  men,  in 
actual  politics  they  played  no  greater  part  than  another  group 
to  which,  we  must  now  refer  briefly,  viz.  ,  the  party  candidates. 

Of  all  the  Free  Soil  men  of  Wisconsin,  Charles  Durkee  was 
the  most  popular  and,  from  his  two  elections  to  Congress,  the 
most  prominent.  He  was  a  genial,  unassuming,  democratic  man, 
not  highly  educated,  nor  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents.  It 
was  his  personal  agreeableness,  joined  to  sturdy  political  hon- 
esty and  consistency,  which  made  him  popular.  In  one  sense, 
no  one  did  so  much  for  the  Free  Soil  cause  as  Durkee;  because 
no  one  else  could  have  been  elected  twice  to  Congress  as  he  was, 
and  no  one  else  was  so  Well  fitted  to  render  the  party  acceptable 
to  the  people.  Durkee  was  not,  however,  a  real  leader.  He 
was  a  candidate  and  a  representative  of  the  party,  but  his 
influence  in  party  Councils  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  other  men. 

After  Durkee,  E.  D.  Holton  of  Milwaukee  .holds  the  greatest 
prominence.     A  consistent  anti-slavery  man.  a  better  speaker 


1  Kenosha  TeUtjraph,  Oct.  '21,  1851. 
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and  loader  than  Durkee,  he  did  his  best  service  to  the  party  by 
his  candidacy  in  1853.  Hal  ton,  unlike  Durkee,  who  was  a  man 
of  the  people,  was  distinctly  a  "gentleman,"  and  had  enough  of 
the  Whig  about  him  to  attract  votes  in  185.'5  as  no  other 
Liberty  man  except  possibly  Durkee  could  have  done.'  These  two 
men  were  the  Free  Soil  standard-bearers,  and  both  were  Liberty 
men.  Ot"  the  editors  who  exercised  the  most  influence,  two,  Booth 
and  Clement,  were  also  old-time  abolitionists.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Liberty  party  at  its  largest  polled  only  1,100 
votes,  while  the  Free  Democracy  at  its  smallest  was  nearly  three 
times  as  large,  the  fact  that  the  real  leaders  of  the  latter  party 
were  old-time  Liberty  men  is  a  tribute  to  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  Liberty  movement  and  the  character  of  the  men  it 
trained. 

After  Hoiton  and  Durkee,  there  are  a  number  of  men  well 
worth  more  extended  notice  than  can  be  given  here.  Many  of 
them  were  old  Liberty  men,  like  Ichabod  Codding,  the  fiery 
orator  and  radical  ex-clergyman:  S.  D.  Hastings,  one  of  the  most 
business-like  of  the  radical  abolitionists;  J.  B.  Paine  and  By- 
ron Paine,  from  Ohio:  Vernon  Tichenor,  and  othei's.  Among 
the  "Barnburners  "  of  1848,  who  stayed  by  the  new  party,  were 
Byron  Kilbourn,  A.  H.  Bielfeld  of  Milwaukee,  J.  D.  Dougherty,. 
FT.  McKee,  J.  C.  Densmore,  and  a  number  of  locally-active  men 
whose  Free  Soil  ism  brought  them  to  the  legislat  ure,  but  never 
gave  them  any  high  place  in  the  party  councils.  In  lS-U*.  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  party  was  Marshall  M.  Strong,  an 
ex- Democrat,  with  an  excellent  anti-slavery  record  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature.  He  was  a  cool,  clear-headed  man,  well  fit- 
ted to  moderate  such  Hotspurs  as  Booth  and  Codding;  but  he 
withdrew  from  politics  shortly  after  that  time,  and  in  so  doing; 
really  injured  the  party. 

Warren  Chase,  one  of  the  faithful  "  Barnburners,"  was  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1849;  but  toward  the  end  of  t.he  Free  Soil 
party's  career,  Charge  became  more  interested  in  spiritualism 
than  anti-slavery,  and  rather  dropped  out  of  sight. 

Taken  all  in  all,  S.  M.  Booth,  with  his  paper,  the  Fr<<  D<,ii<,- 
<-r<if,  was  the  most  active  moving  force  in  the  body.  While  his 
opinions  by  no  means  overruled  those  of  the  men  mentioned 
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above,  his.  ince.^saat  activity  and  editorial  prominence  made  him 
the  nearest  to  bring  the  party's  leader.  It  is  largely  to  him. 
then,  that  blame  is  to  be  laid  if  wu  find  the  Free  Soil  party 
lacking  in  generalship  during  its  career;  and  credit,  if  we  find 
it  persevering  toward  success,  through  great  obstacles. 

VII.        CRITICISM  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

To  do  justice  at  the  present  day  to  the  political  management 
of  such  a  party  as  the  Free  Democracy  is  not  easy.  Without 
greater  insight  into  the  motives  and  hopes  of  the  party  leader-, 
and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  old  parties 
and  the  new  one  than  may  be  obtained  from  newspaper  sources, 
we  are  apt  to  criticise  too  harshly.  With  the  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  events  in  185-1-56.  we  are  liable  to  assume  that  they 
must  have  mismanaged  things,  not  to  have  brought  about  union 
with  the  Whigs  at  an  earlier  date  than  1854.  We  forget,  in 
criticising  the  Free  Soilers  for  their  harshness  toward  the 
Whigs  in  1852-53,  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  anti- 
Nebraska  controversy  was  about  to  arise;  and  did  not  and  could 
not  realize,  as  we  do  now;  how  ready  the  Whig  party  was  to 
form  a  union,  and  at  the  same  time  how  intensely  sensitive  it 
was  to  the  influence  of  names. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  facts,  the  following  are  some  com- 
ments which  may  fairly  be  made  on  the  Free  Soil  party  of  Wis- 
consin. The  first  point  to  notice  is.  that  in  Wisconsin,  more 
than  any  other  Northwestern  State,  the  party  had  a  hard 
task  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  its  existence.  In  1848-41' 
all  three  parties  were,  in  their  platforms  and  public  utter- 
ances pledged  against  slavery  extension.  In  1850  all 
the  congressional  candidates  were  so  pledged.  Although  in 
1851-  53  the  Democratic  party  repudiated  Free  Soil  ism  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  was  settled  by  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, the  Whig  party  continued  to  be  anti-slavery,  and  was  so 
again  in  1853.  The  only  year  when  the  Wisconsin  Free  Soil 
party  platform  had  anti-slavery  ground  to  itself  was  1S52.  and 
even  then  the  Whig  congressional  candidates  took  strong  anti- 
slavery  positions.     It  is  evident  then  that  at  no   time   in  its 
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rureer  could  the  Free  Democrats  claim,  without  being  contrcK 
verted,  that  they  were  the  only  ant  i -slavery  party. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  carefer,  then  —  and  to  a  certain  extent 
throughout  it  —  the  Wisconsin  Fret'  Soil  party  hr.d  to  struggle 
for  existence.  It  was  this  which  led  leaders  like  Booth  and 
Clement  to  adopt  such  a  belligerent  attitude  toward  the  old 
parties;  to  admit  for  a  moment  their  claims  to  anti-slavery 
character  would  be  virtually  to  give  up  the  contest.  The 
compromise  of  1850.  although  at  the  time  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  Free  Soilers,  as  shown  by  the  election  of  185 J.,  ultimately 
helped  them:  for  it  eliminated  the  Wisconsin  Democracy  from 
the  list  of  their  rivals  for  the  title  of  "Free  Soil,"  and  weakened 
the  Whig  position.  The  Free  Soil  growth  after  1851  is  marked. 
Its  vote  increased  from  3,000  to  8,800  in  1852;  and  had  there 
been  no  People's  ticket  in  1853,  it  might  possibly  have  beaten 
the  Whigs. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  at  no  time  did  the 
Free  Democracy  get  any  considerable  share  of  the  German  vote. 
That  stayed  by  the  Democratic  party  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
victories  of  1848-53.  No  Free  Soil  German  paper  ever  got  be- 
yond a  few  numbers,  and  no  German  Whig  journal  at  this  time 
did  a  paying  business.  So  in  general,  viewing  the  obstacles 
it  had  to  contend  with,  the  fact  that  the  party  maintained  its 
existence  and  "finished  strong  "  in  the  season  of  1853  is  prima 
fach  evidence  in  favor  of  the  excellence  of  its  management. 

The  party  policy  offers  four  points  where  adverse  criticism  may 
seem  well  applied.  The  first  is  in  the  proceedings  of  the  year 
1S40.  when  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Democrats  played  a  bold 
and  shrewd  o-ame,  thoroughly  outwitting  the  Free  Soilers.  It 
certainly  does  seem  shortsighted,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  for 
the  Free  Soilers  to  imagine  that  the  Democrats  of  that  day, 
whose  power  as  a  party  lay  in  the  South,  were  their  natural 
allies;  and  to  fancy  that  the  same  Democratic  part}',  which  a  year 
before  the  coalition  had  "hooted  "  the  Wihnot  proviso  out  of  the 
State  convention,  could  be  thoroughly  sound  on  the  question.  Bui 
we  must  realize  that  the  fact  of  the  election  of  ISIS  had  much  ob- 
scured the  relations  of  the  two  parties  to  slavery.     The  Demo- 
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crats.  had  supported  Cass,  a  Western  man  whose  best  electoral 
support  was  hi  the  Northwest  states*  while  the  Whigs  had 
elected  a  Southern  slaveholder  mainly  through  the  votes  of  the 
South.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  in  January.  1849,  that  the 
Democratic  party,  in  spite  of  its  past  record,  was  not  more  anti- 
slavery  than  the  Whigs.  Moreover,  as  before  pointed  out,  the 
Free  Soilers  had  supported  a  Democrat  for  president,  had  styled 
themselves  the  " Free  Democracy, "  and  by  their  own  admission 
were  "Democrats  in  principle."  These  facts  seem  to  have  been 
a  real  source  of  error.  The  name  "Free  Democrat"  was  one 
cause  why  the  Free  Soil  men  turned  toward  the  "Hunker  "  party 
for  allies.  Finally,  it  should  be  realized  that  a  large  part,  the 
major  part  in  Wisconsin,  of  the  new  organization  had  actually 
been  Democratic.  Although  the  Wisconsin  "Barnburners'*  had.  it 
would  seem,  been  led  to  their  bolt  by  real  anti-slavery  feel  in  cr, 
and  not  by  the  Van  Bur  en  worship  of  their  New  York  fellow- 
Democrats,  they  had,  after  the  first  glow,  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  old  allegiance.  It  may  be  thought  that  with 
strong  leadership  at  this  juncture  even  the  "Barnburners" 
could  have  been  held  true;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  not  have  returned  to  the  Democratic  ticket,  coalition  or 
no  coalition.  In  Ohio,  in  spite  of  the  leadership  of  Chase  and 
Giddiugs, —  two  men  of  greater  prominence  than  any  in  young 
Wisconsin, —  the  "Barnburners"  and  most  of  the  "conscience" 
Whigs  left  the  Ohio  Free  Soil  party  between  1848  and  1850. 
Their  vote  dropped  from  35,000  to  13,000,  a  worse  decline  than 
that  in  Wisconsin,  although  no  such  formal  coalition  gave  the 
"Barnburner  "  Democrats  an  excuse.  But  after  all  has  been  said 
in  palliation,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  the  Free  Demo- 
crats in  1849  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  overreached.  Worse  than  that,  they  made  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  their  "Union  "  convention  of  thirty  men. 

Another  point  over  which  debate  is  possible  is,  with  regard 
to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Free  Soilers.  They  were  first 
and  last  a  coalescing  party.  They  only  ran  one  State  ticket, 
that  of  1849,  without  fusion;  and  then  only  because  Dewey,  the 
Democratic  candidate  and  their  first  nominee,  declined  to  run  on 
their  ticket.    In  1850,  lSol,  and  1853  they  joined  the  Whigs  in 
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» »ne  or  store  places.  Nov,-  In  the  two  national  elections  of  1848 
and  l£>f>2,  when  they  ran  separate  tickets,  their  vote  made  a 
better  showing  than  at  any  other  time-,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  a  separatist  attitude4  would  not  have  agreed  better  with 
their  principles  and  resulted  more  favorably  for  the  party. 
Here  again  we  can  only  judge  by  results.  In  18j0  the  coalition 
elected  Durkee,  in  1851  it  helped  elect  Far  well.  In  1Sj3  it 
failed,  but  it  left  the  Free  Soil  party  in  the  highest  position  it 
obtained  in  any  State  at  that  time.  The  Whigs,  by  their  sup- 
port of  Holton,  had  virtually  acknowledged  the  equality  of  the 
Free  Democracy ;  and  the  slender  vote  polled  by  Baird,  the  reg- 
ular Whig  candidate,  completed  their  humiliation.  If  coalition 
can  do  'this,  it  cannot  be  entirely  condemned  as  a  method  of 
advancing  Free  Soil  interests. 

A  more  serious  mistake,  already  referred  to,  was  the  harsh, 
unconciliatory  tone  of  the  Free  Democratic  papers,  and  their 
habitual  refusal  to  say  anything  good  of  their  natural  allies, 
the  Whigs.  At  first  this  probably  was  Imperative  from  a  party 
point  of  view,  but  after  the  election  of  1S50  it  was  at  no  time 
necessary  to  vituperate  the  Whigs  for  fear  the  Free  Soilers 
would  join  them.  The  Whigs  themselves,  by  their  action  in  the 
case  of  Durkee.  had  made  the  first  advances,  yet  the  Free  Soil- 
ers insisted  on  having  everything  or  nothing.  Either  the  Whig 
party  should  unite  on  Free  Democratic  candidates,  or  else  —  no 
coalition.  Against  Booth,  in  the  Free  Democrat^  may  fairly  be 
laid  the  charge  of  having  repelled  the  very  Whigs  who  were 
most  anxious  to  unite  the  parties.  As  the  Janesville  Gazette 
said  in  18.53,  when  the  Free  Soilers  wished  the  Whigs  not  to 
nominate:  "Has  their  conduct  and  language  been  such  toward 
the  Whigs  as  to  deserve  their  votes  in  preference  to  giving 
them  to  their  own  candidates?  Who  have  been  more  vehe- 
ment than  the  Free  Soilers  in  deriding  our  organization  and 
rejoicing  over  our  defeats;  .  .  .  who  more  habitually 
speak  of  the  Whig  party  as  dead,  and  oftener  sneer  at  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  its  position?  "  1  Of  course  all  Whig* 
papers  did  not  take  the  Free  Soilers'  abuse  quite  so  seri- 
ously as   the  Janesville  Gazette;   but   there    were  thousands 
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of  Whigs,  good  anti-slavery  hum),  who  did.  And  the  continual 
assertion  of  the  high  motives  of  the  Free  Soilers,  and  the 
low  purposes  of  everybody  rise,  came  to  have  an  unpleasant 
sound.  The  Free  Democrats  were  men  liable  to  error  and  human 
passions;  and  all  this  apparent  self-laudation  seemed  to  very 
many  commonplace,  unenthusiastic  people  as  disingenuous  as  M 
was  preposterous.  In  this  direction  the  "Wisconsin  Free  Soilers 
certainly  showed  themselves  deficient  in  political  wisdom. 

On  the  whole,  what  is  our  verdict  on  the  Free  Soil  party  of 
Wisconsin?  There  are  several  ways  of  estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  a  party.  The  first  is,  by  test  of  numbers.  Judged  by 
this,  the  Free  Soil  party  in  Wisconsin  in  their  six  campaigns 
cut  a  variable  but  always  a  respectable  figure.  Except  in 
1S51  their  vote  was  never  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  in  1S4S  and  1853  it  was  a  good  deal  more.  They  were 
never,  like  the  Liberty  party,  an  element  which  the  old  parties 
could  afford  to  overlook  in  a  campaign.  Another  test  is, 
what  did  the  party  accomplish?  Here  we  have  less  to  show. 
In  18-18  and  1850  they  sent  Durkec  to  Congress;  in  1851  their 
vote  largely  assisted  in  electing  Farwell;  but  in  184U,  1852  and 
1S53  they  gained  nothing  beyond  a  few  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  also  controlled  several  counties,  municipalities, 
and  towns  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
Their  achievements  do  not  compare  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
laborers  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  Free  Soilers  dic- 
tated the  election  of  three  senators  and.  in  Ohio,  the  repealing 
of  the  "  black  laws."  In  Wisconsin,  it  is  true,  the  Free  Soilers 
were  not  so  favorably  placed,  the  Democrats  generally  having  a 
complete  legislative  majority;  but  in  the  two  opportunities  they 
had,  they  failed  to  accomplish  anything.  In  1849,  by  uniting 
with  the  Whigs  on  the  proper  kind  of  candidate,  it  would  not 
have  been  out  of  the  question  to  have  defeated  1.  P.  Walker  for 
the  senate.  At  that  time,  however,  the  move  toward  Demo- 
cratic fusion  had  begun,  and  coalition  with  the  Whigs  was  never 
really  possible;  moreover.  Walker  was  a  strong  Wilmot-pro- 
viso  man.  In  1^.">2,  when  the  Free  Soilers  held  the  balance  <>:' 
power  in  the  assembly,  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  se- 
cured the  organization,  and  the  Free   Soilers   secured  nothing. 
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In  fact  the  whole  legislative  career  of  the  party  i>  almost 
entirely  barren  of  incident  except  for  the  coalition  negotiations 
of  1 841>.  The  Free  Soil  members  voted  and  played  a  good  part 
in  State  affairs,  but  did  nothing  in  particular  to  advance  their 
party  or  their  cause. 

Politically,  then,  the  Wisconsin  Free  Soil  party  is  not  re- 
markable for  its  success.  With  all  due  respect  to  their  diffi- 
culties, it  seems  impossible  not  to  consider  that  a  really 
effective  management  might  have  done  far  more.  The  real 
value  of  the  party  was  in  its  effect  on  popular  sentiment.  It 
kept  anti-slavery  ideas  alive,  familiarized  Wisconsin  with  anti- 
slavery  argument  and  political  action,  served  as  a  constant  in- 
centive to  anti-slavery  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  parties  — 
as  shown  most  markedly  by  the  Democrats  in  1849,  and  the 
Whigs  in  1851-53, —  and  paved  the  way  for  Republican  success. 
Its  coalitions  with  the  Whigs,  questionable  perhaps  from  some 
points  of  view,  at  least  served  to  render  the  Republican  move- 
ment easy,  and  its  action  in  1853  actually  came  very  near  an- 
ticipating that  movement  by  a  year. 


i6o 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  table  shows  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  for  the  years  2843-5' 


1813  

1845  

1817  

1848  (May)  . 

1843  (Nov.) 

1849   

1851  


1852. 
1853. 


imocrat. 


Whig. 

Liberty. 

4.912 

3,360 

150 

11,803 

5,  83 

790 

9,648 

10,670 

973 

17,238 

14,049 

1,134 

Free  Soil. 

15,001 

13,747 

10.418 

16,561 

11,089 

3,769  i 

21,812 

22,319 

24,519 

16, 721 

2, 901 

33,832 

21,19? 

S,  814 

30, 405 

3, 30  4  3 

21,868 < 

The  following  map  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Free  Dem- 
ocratic party's  vote  from  1848  until  1852,  The  darkest  shading  indicates 
the  counties  generally  carried  by  the  Free  Soilers  —  Walworth  and  Ke- 
nosha. The  next  lighter  grade  comprises  those  which  at  least  once  i;  ive 
Free  Democratic  majorities,  i.  e..  Rock,  Waukesha,  Racine,  and,  curiously 
enough.  Sauk  in  1848.  The  remaining  counties  where  there  is  any  shad- 
ing, gave  the  party  a  steady,  though  light  vote,  Winnebago  and  Fond  du 
Lac  being  the  most  favorable.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  eastern 
counties  (except  Racine,  Kenosha,  aud  Milwaukee),  and  the  western 
counties  (with  Sink  after  1848), the  Free  Democratic  vote  was  extremely 


1  In  1810  the  highest  Free  Soil  vote  was  3.(.(70,  and  fur  superintendent  of  public  Instruo 
tion,  8,4 19,  to  the  Independent  candidate's  19,831. 
* :  In  1851.  the  I-  ree  Democrats  voted  with  the  WThi;rs  for  governor. 

1  This  is  the  v,..te  for  Baird,  Whig  nominee,  who  refused  to  resign. 

*  ThU  represents  the  Free  Democratic  and  Whig  coalition  of  the  "  People'*  ticket.11 
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ties  carried  by  Holton,  the  next  lighter  those  where  the  vote  was  clo->e. 
and  the  next  the  places  where  there  ajis  a  respectable  minority.  In 
spite  of  the  accession  of  Whig  voters,  the  old  Free  Soil  influence  of 
1S48-52  is  still  evident,  for  Helton's  strength  was  in  the  southeast  and 
central  counties.  The  greatest  change  from  the  Free  Democratic  vote 
was  in  Grant  and  Iowa  counties,  where  Holton  made  a  stumping  tour  in 
the  end  of  October. 

The  only  important  difference  made  in  this  map  by  the  Republican 
movemeut  would  be  in  the  western  and  northern  counties.  As  far  ;is 
the  central  counties  were  concerned  in  1853,  the  People's  ticket  actually 
icas  the  Republican  vote  of  1854.  It  was  the  greater  bulk  of  the  new 
party  in  the  counties  of  Adams,  Richland,  Sauk,  La  Crosse,  Monroe. 
Portage,  and  so  on,  where  the  People's  movement  did  not  go,  that  made 
the  difference. 


